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TAMAKI MIURA 


JAPANESE PRIMA DONNA, WHOSE PORTRAYAL OF MADAM BUTTERFLY 
HAS WON HER INTERNATIONAL FAME 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY 


sitions 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAI 


Church, Concert and 
MKS 


Sch I’ Secured 
BABCOCK 
Carnecie Hatt, New York 


Telephone 2634 Circle 
M. F. BURT 

Sight-Singing, Lar-Training 

hy. Normal courses in Publi 

asi Special coaching for « 

New York School, 809 Carnegie 

Address Brooklyn 


HOOL 


Musical 
and Private 
hurch trials 


Hall 


Lefferts Place 


Stenogra 
School 


School, 48 


JACQUES § DANIELSON 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Rarart Joserry 
» Carnegie Hall 
Studios Steinway Hall 
Carnegie Hall 


} New York 
New York 


address 


UMBERTO 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIS1 
(with Mme. Matzenauer season 


Available for Concerts and Recitals 
Grand Opera Repertoire 


MARTUCCI 
AND COACH 


1916-19157) 


Wednesday and Friday: 
aig West &sth St 
2461 Amsterdam Ave. St 


Monday, 
Schuyler 6293 


Residence Nicholas 2882 








ARS SAEVERA—BEL CANTO 


SIGNOR TETAMO. 
SINGING PEDAGOG--CONCERT MASTER 
VOICE PLACING—COACHING OF OPERA 

Arrangements for pupils Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays only, strictly 3:00 to 4:00 P. M. 
37th St N. E. Cor, Lexington 

New York City 


tas East Ave., 


OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 
Teacher of Anna Case 
goth St., New 
3082 


MME 


TEACHER 


Only 


Studio: 216 West 
Phone, Columbus 


Res York City 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
8o3 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 


Management 
6éyth St.. N.Y. Tel. 1405 Col 


Vocal Studio: so W 





KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE 
Art of 
Carnegie 
New 


MAX 


Singing 
Hall. 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Voice Culture 
Studio 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave 





LAURA E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hotel Majestic xf St., at Central Park West 


Phone, 21:18 Columbus New Vork. 





PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aidress personally, 8 West o1st St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





OF NORMAL SINGING 
Zivoier, Director, 

York and Brookfield 
Conn 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
Mug, Anna I 

Courses, New 
Center 

Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


Summer 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


ee of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to } 
yo Carnegie Hall, is4 West s7th St. 
Tel, 1472 


oo 


Circle 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Mas. Haney Smock Miss Susan S. 


Positive Expert 
BreathCon- B O I C E, Coaching. 
trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS Diction in all 
Placing. languages. 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 

Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L 


Teacher of 


BOGERT, BARITONE 
singing. Lectures and recitals 
and Friday, 161 West 71st St 

Ave., New York 


I uesday 


130 Claremont 





MME. WHISTLER, 

VOICE 

zio FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Madison Square 382. 


GRACE 


STUDIO 
Telephone: 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 
+> 2 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703-4 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Studio: 2128 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2068. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
327 West 56th Street, New York City, 
Telephone, Columbus 3341 


GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 

INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway 

(Elevator entrance, 8oth Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Conpuctor Ngicnupornoop SymMPpHony ORCHESTRA, 
East Sipe House Serrtement Music 
SCHOOL, 

Enseme.e, Tugory Music. 
864 Carnegie Hall, 


Director 


VioLin 


Training School, 
New York. 


TEACHER OF 
Orchestral 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West togth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco Lamperti 
Hall Studios, 


MR. 


Carnegie 1103-4, New York City 





S1cnor FILOTEO GRECO. 

THE ART OF SINGING. 

249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





LUYSTER, 

(Solfeggio). 
Choir) 
into prac- 


WILBUR 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Musical Director of Bapt 
Scientifically tanght——-Successfully 
tical use, 
FPublic—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
Ave Res. 5469) Bedford 


Temple 
put 
Large 


220 Madison Phone, 





THURSBY, 

SOPRANO. 

Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 

New York City. 


Miss EMMA 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


Tel. 291 Morn'side 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 79th St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Studio, 337 West &s5th 
Riverside Drive. 
Phone, 2140 Schuyler. 


Street, near 


Residence 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





SIGNOR A. 





DE OLLOQUI, 
INSTRUCTION 
Tel. 


ELENA 
PIANIST- 


its E. 6and St., New York. 2285 Plaza 


HARRIS, 
SOPRANO 
Concert, Church Recital. 
Tel. 2150 Gramercy. 


tSTELLE 


34 Gramercy Park, N. Y. 





STUDIO HALL 
220 Madison Ave. (36th St.), New York. 
Musical Studio Subrented for Teaching and Recitals. 
Telephone, 427 Murray Hill. 





GrusEpPE CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 

668 West End Avenue, 5 York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 





AR.A PASVOLSKY 
ISIAN CONTRALTO 

Work 

and Ope 


MISS CL 


Concert 
Selections 


New 


Russian Songs atic 


Address 720 York 


Riverside Drive, 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 
Until Jan. 15, 1918, singing “somewhere in France.” 
After Jan. 15, 144 East 6and Street, New York. 





WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


CLAUDE 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 4and St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





EF. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, 
With the “Musical Courier”; 

Society; Organist. Organist and 
Ave. M. E. Church, Vested Choir, 

430 Fifth Avenue. Tel. 4292 Murray 
idence, Park Hill, Yonkers, New York. 


HARMONY 
Manuscript 
Willis 
Bronx. 
Res- 


ORGAN, 

Sec’y 
Director, 

The 
Hill. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


FIQUE 
128 De 








HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Audubon 1600. 


Musicales, 


Concerts, 


Studio: New York 


Phone, 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





CUYLER BI.ACK, 

TENOR. 
Oratorio—Opera. 
Howarp E. Porrgs, 
1425 Broadway, 


Recital—Concert 

l’ersonal Representative: 

Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
New Yor«. 





FENNER HILL, 

(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Bryant 1274. 


JESSIE 


Phone, 


MINNA KAUFMANN 
Vocal Instruction, Lehmana Method 
CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie Hall 


Soprano 
Address, J. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 

PIANIST. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Loudon Charlton. 


Studio: 
Management: 





LEWING, 

COMPOSER AND COACH, 
Leschetizky Method. 
(61st St.) 


ADELE 
PIANIST, 
Teacher of 
Studio: 
Telephone, 


Authorized the 


785 Lexington Ave. 
2685 Plaza, 
Steinway Hall 


Residence 


Downtown Studio: 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—-INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 


Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., to42 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York: Telephone, Audubon 5896 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-sixth Street, New York City 


Tel. go28 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 
Complete musical education given to ‘students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


_ . SINGING LESSONS 
Stvle Finish, Oratorio and Song 


228 West s8th St.. N. Y. Tel. 


“epertoire 
8113 Columbwe 
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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 121st St. lew York 
Phone, 5120 Morningside 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice Opera and Repertoire. 
222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


SILVERMAN’S =. 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Booking Engagements Season 1917-18. 
400 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Telephone 4043 Morningside. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School 7 Any 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street : 


MORTIMER WILSON |* 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 


























“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL J{sest'music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anp Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 1ooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


wassiti J, EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


card WILLARD = 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE is 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


LaForge Murphy 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pupile accepted. 
Now in London. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice ag Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prysesst ‘or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher o ucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohiv. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““Xccompaniet™ 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, tl, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball! Building Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN . 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 

















Prem 














MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hal) : : New Yort 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Knabe Piano Used 


COURIER 


s DUBINSKY 


"CELLIST 
I Mgt.: Masic League of America, 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
R Studio: 547 W. 147th St. Telephone. 3970 pas 


== REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 











Tenor 





*' DUFAULT 


Fast returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
n America Season 1917-18. Address: Sts. H 
Line pve Bacot, Canapa, q 


a 


Oratorio Recital Concerts 
Management: 
Helen Levy, Fine on Bidg., Chicago 


MARYON MARTIN 























CONTRALTO TEACHER 4 SINGING 
a 1917-18 achburg. Va. 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclasive Management. Annie Friedbere. 1425 Broadway. New York 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-E], ay Theological Seminary. 
4ta Fifth Ave.. New York. 


“FL ECK 
N.Y. C. 
Tel. 2443 Plaza 




















SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, IIL 


Ralph C oO K 


—— of Sing 
Studio 31, —— olitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York 


: FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


ONC! 


SAYS: 




















“In examining a student's voice 
and a. iy fault, | alwa 
6 





WADANE VALERI 


not be corrected by her ability, ‘Sens Included, when bad 
training has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal cherds.” 

1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 














LILLIAN WRIGHT 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
Hexen Levy, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


VIOLA COLE 


PIANI 








Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 








612 Fine Arts Bao. © Tutcaco. TLL. LL. 





LEON RICE TiSN’o'R 
AMERICA" or “UBRICIN 


The Belnord, Broadway and 86th Street, New York City 





624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Arayle St. Chicago. Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


DAWLEY 


so 0. 
1716 Waverly Place, : r] St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr, HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 











EULA 














CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


24 WEST 7578 ST., NEW YORK 





PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 

















For Seteommgten 
Addre 


VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANT1 AGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th Sa 
NEW YOR 





ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 308 West 82nd St., N. Y. Phone Schuyler 8120 
Personal Representative— 

James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano. Metropolitan Opera Comqons 
109 West “45th Street New York City 


TEACHER OF SINGING Voice placing a specialty 


LINNE gp LOVE 


A Teacher Who Soprano of the 
Can Demonstrate Metropolitan 
Perfect Tones.” Opera Quartet. 














Stadio Tel e 
58 West 85th Street 8213 Schuyler 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of Musi- 
cal Art. 








anaes 
Taz Aat or Sixotne 


Indorsed sd Chaliapin, B 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, See 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclosive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 





— 


















WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
Adtran: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave:, N. Y. 


Katharine x 0 FEMA ANN 1sce ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: St. Pav 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. jameo Church, 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPR ANO 
soot Sheridan Road, : 








Chicago, Ill 


a’? DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio: 332 West 85th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 8265 




















TENOR—COMPOSER. 
“Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 
Little Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Starlight” 
(waltz song). 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th & 67th Ste. few York 
HALLETT. GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
HEAD OF 

PIANO DEPARTMENT 

Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: 
44 West 68th Street, New York 
Phone: 8238 Colambus 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street. New York 




















Studio: 212 W. $9th St., New York City. Colambus 2329 


VIOLINS 
OLD amd NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














? NTL 


Taughtto the highest proficiency, Amer. and 
Europ. diplomas, Author of Books on Voice. 
Studio, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


breath control and increases the range. It has 
restored and turned many injured voices into 
artistic successes. Send for cir, of his famous 
*Pen Works on Singing.’ m. W. Robinson, 


musical critic and former Cor Musical Courier.” 


**H. A. Grant 8 noted teaching gives postive 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 
Musical Appreciation 


STUDIOS: 952 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


TEL. 651 CIRCLE 
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A S$ SOKOLSKY-FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
Available for Recitals, Musicales, Etc. 
~ Will accept a limited number of pupils 
“ Address: 174 Madison Avenue, New York 


F2—Lellist 


: PLE wit = IEF FR sett 
st Lansdowne, Pa. 
a | 


aici) 






























ili 


AN 


















































MUSICAL 


§ MARGOLIS 


528 Riverside Drive, fi. Y. Phone. Morningside 4863 


The Sdith Rubel Trio 


Gdith Rubel, Marie Hoemact Brenda Pulvom, 
Woelfechn Musical Bursa New York 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
17 Revere Place. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Bedford 





A 
J. WARREN Condector — Coach— Accompanist 


New York 350 W. SSth St 
Pittshurgh Mgt. Francis C. 
Weller 98) Union Arcade 


Available to Artiste on Tour in Middle Weet 


THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE 


Ley m= Adaptations 
Anta Blanchard Hall, Loe’ Ang eles, Sifornia. 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 Auditorium Bldg Chicago, Illinois 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


& CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
145 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


JOHN RANKL xii. 


QRATORIO- RECITAL-PUPILS cu 


400 Pine Arts B 
Foose: 8324. Wabash 


(LEVY “= 


Chicago 














Clare Osborne Re 


ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced faterpoctation or ae —— 

Teachers Norma) 
509 S. Wabash Avenue, 





: FAY 


PIANO CONVERSATIONS 








54 West 90th Street, N. y ‘Tel sa10 River 


A Revolution in Piano Playing! 
“THE TEN COMMANDMENTS ”’ 
for piano by 
PLATON BROUNOFF 
(Pupil of Anton Rubinstein and Rimsky-Korsakoff) 
Reduce the whole piano practice to 30 minutes daily. 
Send one dollar and to cents in stamp~ to get it at 


P. BROUNOFF’S Vocal and Piano Studios 





147 West 111th Street New York 
HAROLD 
BARITONE 





& GREEN GABLES, YONKERS, N.Y. 
Seleist: St Themes’ P. E. Charch, S3rd St. and Sth Ave. N.Y. C. 
Standard Booking Office, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


Strangest Faculty in the Middle West" 


Guy Bevier Williams 


President & Head of the Piano Department 


William Howland 


Vice-President & Head of the Voca! Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec’ y-Troas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 
Department 


Head of the Theoretical 


William Grafing King 


Sead of Geo Vighn Dangetmnant & Goneert- 
Symphouy Orchestra. 


Maude Embrey Taylor 


Veice inetraction Member, Board of Directors. 
Faculty of Over Fifty 
For qos 18 Weekend Aves Deuce 


















































AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles 


HERBERT MILLER batt 


716 Fine Arte Bulldiag 
—— 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Asmetant to the late BMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - 


MAY MUKLE ae 


Management : 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 
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PACIFIC COAST MANAGERS 
IN LIVELY DISAGREEMENT 


Frank Healy and Behymer and Oppenheimer Exchange 
Spirited Letters—Control of Musical Field Is 
Discussed 


By Frank Patterson 

Frank W. Healy, the San Francisco musical manager, 
has been writing letters. His avowed intention is to be 
a Pacific Coast manager, and, in fact, he would not object 
to be the Pacific Coast manager, a laudable ambition and 
one that might, under certain conditions, be crowned with 
success. These conditions would include constructive 
methods, instead of the means recently employed by Mr. 
Healy, which are calculated to arouse discord and dis- 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Healy is writing open letters to the 
newspapers. He complains about the 
business control acquired by a certain 
L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, also a 
manager, and one who has been in that 
line of work for thirty years. 

At the death last fall of the late Will 
Greenbaum, erstwhile Czar of the San 
Francisco concert industry, Mr. Healy 
hoped to succeed to the position and 
power of that lamented gentleman. There 
was, however, Selby Oppenheimer, who 
had been running the Greenbaum business 
during all of the last years of Green- 
baum’s illness, and also there had long 
existed between Greenbaum and Behymer 
(although they never actually were part- 
ners) a working agreement which made 
it possible, by engaging certain artists, to 
offer them enough dates to induce them 
to take the long trip west 

Possibly Mr. Healy’s idea was to elim- 
inate Oppenheimer and the Greenbaum 
office, control San Francisco, and gradu- 
ally extend his activities over the entire 
coast, ultimately perhaps also eliminating 
Behymer. 

Owing to the uncompromising attitude 
of Greenbaum, and his lack of diplomacy, 
Healy had already succeeded in get- 
ting a start. When his connection (as 
manager) with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra was at an end, he de- 
cided to go into the managing effort on 
his own account, and he found managers 
in the East who were tired of the way 
Greenbaum had treated some of their 
best artists and who were glad to turn 
these artists over to Healy, so as to avoid 
further dealings with Greenbaum. Healy = 
soon had some of the world’s greatest = 
artists under his management. 2 

There are certain artists, of course, 
who practically can be sold anywhere, 
any time, by anybody, and the managers = 
of these artists know this. They do not = 
give much credit to the local manager for 
“making good” with such artists. They 
know that all the local manager has to 
do is to hang out a sign that such an 
artist is to appear and a full house is 
assured. But there are other conditions, 
concerning the lesser lights in the world 
of music, which also form an important 
element in successful managing. The 
manager of the big “headliners” naturally 
says: “If you want my topliners you must 
also use some of my others. Anybody 
could handle topliners. If you are a real 
manager, controlling real dates, show me 
what you can do with some of my other 
people. Get them enough dates in your 
own State or your own territory to make 
a trip west profitable.” 

Thus spake the Eastern managers to 
Healy, and that was where the rub came, 
for Behymer controlled most of the local dates. 
Healy started to write his open latters to the papers. 

The presidents of the Pacific Coast musical clubs all 
have expressed opinions as to the unquestionable fairness 
of the Behymer management. They agree that he never 
has tried to induce them to take any artist against their 
judgment. 

The Pacific Coast representative of the MusICcAL 
Courter has talked personally with a goodly number of 
these club members. They are fashionable folk, as a rule, 
and not in the musical business or profession at all, except 
as wealthy patrons of the arts. And never have they 
leveled criticism at Behymer. On the contrary, they sing 
his praises. They are thankful to him for what he has 
done for their clubs and for their towns, and they have 
said so, not only by word of mouth but in writing, not 
once but many times. 

The public newspaper attacks by Healy are likely to do 
incalculable harm. It has taken years to build up the 
confidence of the clubs, who used to be suspicious of the 
theatrical and concert managers. For the sake of music 
on the Pacific Coast, Healy and his supporters should 
not sow distrust and disruption. The clubs, who are en- 
gaging artists in all of the smaller cities on the Coast 
and are making music there possible, are performing a 
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© Mishkin, N. Y. 
Who has created a veritable sensation at the 
ing baritone roles. 
Chicago public and critics gave him an ovation of imposing magnitude. 
has a phenomenal voice, is a finished vocalist and 
Stracciari will be heard in New York this winter at 
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labor of love. They have nothing to gain by it, and they 
give not only their time but also their money for the 
furtherance of art without possible benefit to themselves. 
They are not interested in the public washing of the dirty 
linen of the managers. 

The attached letter was sent by L. E. Behymer to Frank 
W. Healy: 


Frank W. Healy, San Francisco: 

My Dear Heaty—I wired you Saturday night from Santa Bar 
bara that I would reach San Francisco and would like to see you 
at the Manx at 11 a. m. Sunday. ‘I waited until 11:30, then went 
to your office, only to find you had not been in the building, so 
I left word if you called that I wanted to see you, and would be 
at the Duncan concert awhile, or visiting Mr. Ornstein at the 
St. Francis, but was leaving on the Lark. I failed to find your 
telephone number and not knowing the name of your apartments, 
could not telephone you. was very much disappointed in not 
getting to have a talk with you in regard to Pom 9 matters. 

Regarding the Ornstein proposition in the Northwest, I endeav 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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the Chicago Opera 
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NEW YORK’S CONCERT TAX $9,068 


November Receipts Turned in to the Government 
—Opera Estimated $6,000 Additional 





The filed returns of the war tax on New York con- 
certs for the month of November show that the Govern- 
ment will benefit to the extent of $0,068. The Aeolian 
Hall sworn statement showed a total tax to December | 
of $4,324.20, of which the highest single payment was 
$188.82 at a recent recital by Harold Bauer. The Car- 
negie Hall box office returns indicate that the tax there 
for the month of November aggregated $4,744.54. The 
highest single day’s receipts in taxes were $470.91 at the 
second recital of Jascha Heifetz. The Metropolitan 
Opera House has not yet filed its figures with the Internal 
Revenue Collector, but unofficially it is stated that the tax 
returns will be about $6,000 a month to the Government. 
Altogether, about $100,000 is expected to be collected and 
sent to Washington during the season. 

If the balance of the country keeps up proportionately 
with New York, a very substantial sum will be realized by 
the end of the season. Music is “doing its bit’ in more 
than one way. 
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MORE PATRIOTIC AGITATION 
AGAINST ALIEN MUSICIANS 
Further Developments Against Kreisler and Additional 


Orchestral Troubles in Boston and Philadelphia 
—Alien Activities 





The week just past brought in its train a continuation 
of the movement against music and musicians of alien 
enemy origin or nativity. Following upon the sensationa! 
announcement of Fritz Kreisler that he had decided to 
cancel his entire American concert tour, came the state- 
ment from St. Louis that, in spite of his voluntary renun- 
ciation of his contract to appear in that city, Chief of 
Police Young decided as an additional precaution to forbid 

the appearance there of the noted violin- 
MMT | ist. He said he acted at the request of a 
number of persons who have been promi- 
nent in the Liberty Loan, Food Conserva- 
tion Campaigns, and other patriotic move- 
ments. Mayor Kiel, of St. Louis, con 
curred in the decision of Chief of Police 
Young and his official advisors 

Mayor Bell, of Indianapolis, followed 
the example of St. Louis and forbade the 
Kreisler concert which was to have taken 
place there last Monday evening. Chief 
Young, in a personal statement, said later 
“Kreisler’s public appearance in St. Louis 
might tend to incite disturbances It 
would be absurd to permit an enemy alien, 
or an enemy ally subject, to make a pub- 
lic appearance in St. Louis. Imagine a 
wounded American soldier, or a wounded 
British or French soldier, being permitted 
to give a musical recital in Berlin or 
Vienna. While this country is not offi- 
cially at war with Austria, it is at war 
with Austria’s ally, and its allies are at 
war with Austria.” 

Elizabeth Cueny, the St mana 
ger, under whose auspices the Kreisler 
concert was to have been held there, does 

é not agree with the local authorities that 
it was necessary to cancel Kreisler’s con- 
cert on patriotic or any other grounds 
She writes to the Musicat Courter: 
“When Kreisler announced the cancella- 
tion of his tour, scores of persons here 
asked me to wire his manager, Mr. Ellis, 

= for a St. Louis recital. Every paper in 
= this city, with the exception of the Times, 
published splendid editorials in defense 
of Kreisler. In the early stages of the 

s agitation I called on the Federal authori 

= ties, and they interposed no objection. 
With this assurance I proceeded to adver- 
tise the concert, which now has been 
stopped in the way reported. Nothing 
remains to be said. The Chief of Police 
was very pleasant about the whole mat 
ter, and the relations here between all of 
us are friendly. Mr. Kreisler certainly 
would not wish to play where he is not 
welcome, nor would I wish to inject a dis- 
turbing element into the peaceful en 
forcement of law and order. I have no 
regrct for my connection with the inci- 
dent, but only for the affront to Mr 
Kreisler, who has been one of America’s 
finest inspirations, and who, because he 
was splendid enough to cancel his own 
contracts, surely deserves better treatment 
at the hands of St. Louis.” 

Fritz Kreisler was to have appeared in 
New York last Sunday afternoon at a 
Hippodrome benefit for the Christmas 
fund of the New York American for 
poor children. He failed to be present, 
and it was announced that illness pre- 
vented him from participating 

It appears that all unnaturalized German and Austrian 
musicians who are members of the various orchestral or- 
ganizations in America soon will have to give up their 
positions voluntarily, or else be deprived thereof. A gen- 
eral movement on the part of the directing boards of these 
orchestras is being started for the replacement of such 
enemy aliens in all instances by American players. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra is the first of the symphonic bodies 
to put the plan into practical effect. The organization 
announces that it has canceled the contracts of eight Ger 
man and Austrian members, because they were born in 
foreign countries and hold only their first citizenship 
papers. The Philadelphia Orchestra Association announces 
that it took the step because it felt the course to be “the 
only one which can be regarded as compatible with the 
spirit and obligation of the times.” The action is made 
necessary also because of the President’s recent proclama 
tion, which in effect would have made it impossible to carry 
out the season’s program, particularly with respect to 
touring. 
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Boston Symphony Troubles 
In Boston the conditions seem to be confused and un 
certain. In Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia the 
(Continued on page 19.) 
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PETROGRAD HAD MORE 
SUMMER MUSIC THAN EVER BEFORE 





MUSICAL COURIER 





Smolensk, Glinka’s Birthplace, Takes New Interest in Music—A New Conserva- 
tory for Charkow—Unique Mountainside Auditorium at 
Soudack in the Crimea 


Moscow, Arbatte, Deneshny 32,) 
August 26, Russian date, oe 
style 


September 8, new 
In spite of the great stress and disturbance in our coun- 
try, music was cultivated actively not only in the large 
towns and centres, but also in the smaller towns of the 
Russian provinces. Orchestral music of the best kind was 
performed at watering places and at various summer re 
sorts. The love of music grew rapidly, permeating all 
classes in these stirring times 


Summer Symphony Music in Moscow 


In Moscow, as in former years, Sokolniki, a beautiful 
park of pine trees in close vicinity to the town, was the 
place where delightful summer symphony concerts took 
place The orchestra was composed of players of the 
Grand Opera House of the State,” formerly the Imperial 
Opera, and was of a high order, the musicians being well 
educated and well trained performers. The conductor in 
chief was Emil Cooper, a musician of high rank, who 
ind modern works with unusual ability and 
One of 
Poland, 


directs classic 
élan There were occasional guest conductors. 
them was Mlynarski, who, a representative of ( 
made up his programs principally of compositions of his 
native country 

A New Composer 


Golovanoff, a young conductor, awoke great interest He 
performed orchestral works of his own which stamped him 
as a composer of high rank. His works, picturesquely 
instrumentated, are masterpieces of rhythmical color. 
Golovanoff is a young man who, two or three years ago, 
easily carried off first prize for composition at the Mos- 
cow Conservatoire. There, as a youth, he was already 
planning his works, which rapidly took shape and came to 
a hearing at symphonic concerts of the Russian Musical 
Society. His reputation grew quite suddenly wherever his 
orchestral music was played, From his first debut on the 
concert platform he had given promise of becoming a good 
conductor, and has developed into a leader of great skill 
and inspiration we 

The programs gf the concerts at Sokolniki were care- 
fully made up, sometimes entirely devoted to a single 
master, Russian or foreign. A Scriabin concert achieved 
great success under the baton of Cooper, Vega Yepanesh- 
nikowa, the soloist, playing the piano concerto. Our most 
famous singers, pianists and violinists participated as solo- 
ists in these concerts. Russian people found at them some 
comfort and relaxation during these stirring times. In- 
deed, Russian audiences showed themselves tremendously 
eager for music wherever it was performed. 

At Petrograd 


Pavlovsk, a summer resort near Petrograd, formerly 
renowned for its splendid orchestral music, did not attract 
large audiences last summer season. The symphony con- 
certs have become monotonous there and consequently the 
interest in them has died down. Perhaps the reason might 
be found in the difficulties of getting a place in the infre- 
quent trains which run from the capital to Pavlovsk. 

It was easier and more comfortable to reach Sestroretzk, 
a watering place on the shore of the Finnish bay near 
Petrograd. The orchestral music and symphony concerts 
there, in the nature of open air performances, were given 
with more success. 

Popular Symphony Concerts 

The “People’s Symphony Concerts” at Petrograd had 
the most considerable share of appreciation, They took 
place in the large hall of the “Chapel of Choir Singing 
( Peytscheskaiaé Kapella), or sometimes in the garden which 
surrounds the Annitskow Palace, formerly the beloved 
residence of Czar Alexander Ii] and the Czarina Maria. 
The executants of the orchestra were the musicians of the 
“Marien-Theatre of the State,” and did their work well 
under the baton of Wahrlich and Belling, both conductors 
of a high intelligence and deep musical understanding. The 
programs were varied and interesting and there was color 
and glow in the music performed. The people’s concerts 
were more attractive than those conducted by Gregor Fitel- 
berg at the large hall of the “Musical Drama.” Never be- 
fore could Petrograd boast of such an amount of music in 
summer as this year 

At Smolensk 


Michael Glinka, the father of Russian music, was born 
in the province of Smolensk on May 20, 1804, and, in his 
honor, a Glinka Musical Society was organized in the town 
of Smolensk, But this musical institution entirely ignored 
the traditions bequeathed by Glinka and its activities slum- 
bered. Only the occurrence of the great political and 
social change in Russia brought fresh life to Smolensk 
and the Glinka Musical Society was revitalized. New 
members were elected, among them Dr. Alexander Borch- 
man, from Moscow, who was working there at a military 
hospital for wounded. He is a composer of chamber 


music and songs and an enthusiastic lover of music. New 
programs were made up. Alexander Grechaninoff per- 


formed there compositions of his own with the support 
of Pauline Dobbert. 


Genuine Folksongs 


On June 4 there was given a concert of folksongs, 
nicked up straight from the lips of peasants of the prov- 
ince of Smolensk by Kolossow and Lavrova, both well 
informed musicians. The accompaniments to them were 
played on national instruments, the so-called “Gously,” 
“Dombry” and “Balalaiki.” For the autumn a great con- 





cert is planned, which will be the official inauguration of 
the revived Glinka Musical Society. 


Music in Charkow 


Summer symphony concerts were organized at Charkow 
in the garden of a commercial club, under the conductor- 
ship of Federico Bougamelli, a well educated musician of 
much temperament, The choice of his programs was 
completely justified by the results. The soloists were 
artists of distinction. 

Tiflis in the Caucasus 


At Tiflis, in the Caucasus, music has been cultivated for 
many years past. The opera has had a brilliant array of 
singers, the orchestra capable, leaders and players, and 
a music school, under the control of the Russian Musical 
Society, has displayed intense activities. 

Nikolaew, a musician of pronounced intellectual ability, 
has done much to bring music to a high standard there, 
organizing and conducting symphony concerts. Last sum- 
mer there took place a concert with an orchestra of 120 
musicians in aid of the relief fund for the victims of the 


revolution. 
J. Slatin’s Work 


Forty-six years ago a branch of the Russian Musical 
Society was established in Charkow. The indefatigable 
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J. Slatin was the leading spirit of it and of the music 
school there. He did his best to shape the musical des- 
tinies in this part of his native land. At present Slatin 
is planning to reorganize the music school into a conserva- 
toire with all the rights and privileges of similar institu- 
tions in Russia, the want of it being intensely felt. At 
the same time a new musical enterprise is to be organized, 
a “Philharmonic Society” with a broad program of activ- 
a. Mr. Bichter, a musician of standing, is at the head 
of it. 


In the South of Russia 


In Kiev, in Rostow on Don, at the watering places of 
the Caucasus, everywhere in the south there was much 
orchestral music. Yalta, on the shore of the Black Sea 
in the Crimea, had many fine concerts. The orchestra 
in the public garden of the town was conducted by A. 
Orlow, a vigorous leader, who sometimes had replaced 
Sergei Kussewitzki at his Sunday matinees in Moscow. 
Several artists of Kussewitzki’s orchestra played at Yalta. 


A Unique Concert Hall 


The Crimea in summer is the residence of painters, 
musicians, composers and writers, who find there a kindly 
welcome on the shores of the Black Sea. At the small 
town of Soudack many of these found rest and relaxation 
last summer. Spendfaroff, composer of symphonic poems 
and some other interesting works, organized musical per-, 
formances there. He had the happy idea of arranging an 
open air auditorium on a mountainsidt, surrounded with 
rocks, where the acoustics were splendid. The audience 
could fully enjoy the musical fare and view, at the same 
time, one of the most picturesque sights in nature—the 
mountains bathed in soft moonlight, and the billowy waves 
of the Black Sea at their feet. This peaceful picture 
made one forget for a short time that terrible events were 
going on in the world and that Russia, especially, has to 
mourn and suffer and to endure awful distress. 

ELLEN von TIDEBOHL. 





NAPOLEON AND BEETHOVEN 
UNITED IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL 





The Concerts Rouges Film the Former to the Latter’s Music—Opera-Comique 
Increases the Number of Its Performances—Raymond Roze’s “Jeanne d’Arc” 
for the Opera—Great Franco-American Concert at the Salle Gaveau 


30 Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysées), 
Paris, November 5, 1917. 

At the Concerts Rouge the management this season is 
making a bold attempt to illustrate symphonic works by 
moving pictures and to create a “rapprochement” of 
music, painting and sculpture. “Esthetic Affinities” is a 
spectacle of intense interest to all art lovers. “Napoleon 
at St. Helena” is the title of a film which is included in 
the program to the music of Beethoven's “Eroica” sym- 
phony. 

Centennial of Méhul’s Death 


The one hundredth anniversary of the death of the com- 
poser, Etienne Nicolas Méhul (June 22, 1763-October 18, 
1817), was commemorated by the Opéra-Comique in Paris 
with a special matinee performance of the composer’s 
“L’Irato.” The bust of Méhul was crowned while the 
artists filed past to the strains of his “Chant du départ.” 
Half the house was reserved for the wounded from the 
Paris hospitals. The concert program included other 
pages of Méhul’s music. While the representation of 
“L’Irato” was edmirable, Director Gheusi’s choice was re- 
stricted, masculine voices being at a premium at the pres- 
ent time; otherwise, he might have chosen a more impor- 
tant work than “L’Irato” to illustrate the genius of Méhul. 
“Joseph in Egypt” and “Stratonice” are fine works of his, 
with the immortal “Chant du départ.” Paul Vidal directed 
“L'Irato” with skill, and M. Parmentier, one of this year’s 
Conservatoire laureate, made a remarkable debut. 


Opéra-Comique Increases Performances 


The Opéra-Comique will now play seven times a week, 
not including “galas” and dress rehearsals for critics and 
subscribers. André Messager’s “Béatrice” will have its 
premiere on November 14, with Yvonne Chazel and M. 
Fontaine, in the leading roles. The proceeds are for war 
charities. 

Roze’s “Jeanne d’Arc” Revived 


A grand gala performance will be given on November 8 at 
the Opéra for the benefit of the French and British Red 
Cross societies. The opera, a lyric drama, “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
by Raymond Roze, first produced in London several years 
ago, is the work chosen, and has been wonderfully staged 
for the Paris performance. Those who have given their 
patronage are President Poincairé, King George, Queen 
Mary, the Prince of Wales, the American Ambassador and 
Mrs. Sharp, M. Ribot. M. Viviani, M. Dalimier, M. Saint- 
Saéns, and other distinguished personages. 

Colonne-Lamoureux Concerts 


The Colonne-Lamoureux concerts opened Sunday, Octo- 
ber 21, under the joint direction of Camille Chevillard and 
Gabriel Pierné at the Salle Gaveau. The first part was 
conducted by M. Pierné and contained the overture of the 
“Carnaval Romain,” Berlioz; “Chant Funébre,” Albéric 
Magnard; Prélude a l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” Debussy ; 
“Le Chasseur maudit,” César Franck. The second part, 
under M. Chevillard, contained the “Wallenstein Trilogie,” 
by Vincent d’Indy; arias from “Le Roi d’Ys” (Lalo) and 
“Le Timbre d’Afgent” (Saint-Saéns), interpreted by Ed- 
mée Favart, of the Opéra-Comique, and “L’Apprenti sor- 
cier,” by Paul Dukas. 


A New Roussel Work 


The second Colonne-Lamoureux concert did not, alas! 
carry on the good work of the opening seance, one of en- 
tirely French music. On the second program there was 


only one French name, Albert Roussel. That name carries 
weight, it is true, but lesser lights might have found a 
place beside his. The “Festin de l’Araignée’ of Roussel is 
a bright, clever score which M. Pierné found took well 
last season, so he repeats it already this year with the 
same success, though it is by no means Roussel’s most im- 
portant work. There is the “Poéme de la Forét,” which 
has suffered an eight years’ silence and would doubtless 
satisfy the most devoted worshippers of Saint-Money. 

Mr. Pierné also gave the symphonic poem, “Queen Mab,” 
by the English composer, Joseph Holbrooke. From this 
first hearing one is able to judge “Queen Mab” as elegant 
but a bit thin. The great classics were represented by 
Bach’s suite in D, Beethoven’s “Léonore” overture and the 
Mozart concerto for harp and flute, in which Mlle. Renié 
and M. Moyse won great applause. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccioso Espagnol” terminated the concert. 

This is the fourth season of the happy union of former 
separatists, the Colonne and Lamoureux orchestral asso- 
ciations. From a practical point of view also the result 
is a happy one. It seems a pity that the Salle Gaveau 
should again this season suppress the “promenoirs” (the 
circulating or standing places)—such a boon to slender 
purses—because of the irascibility of a tender footed, im- 
portant old gentleman who inadvertently had his pet corn 
pressed last year while listening to the music! 

Franco-American Program 


A Franco-American concert under the direction of 
Francis Casadesus took place at the Salle Gaveau for the 
benefit of “L’Oeuvre des Festivals de Musique Frangaise.” 
The occasion was honored by the patronage of William G. 
Sharp, the American Ambassador; Albert Dalimier, Under- 
Secretary of State for Fine Arts; Saint-Saéns and Fauré 
members of the Institute, and M. Gheusi, director of the 
Opéra-Comique. 

The program opened with a “Requiem,” “A la mémoire 
des Compositeurs de Musique morts pour la France,” by 
Gabriel Fauré, for solos, chorus, orchestra and organ, per- 
formed by Marthe Chenal, soprano; M. Nivette, bass; Gus- 
tin Wright, organ, with chorus and orchestra of 180 mem- 
bers, under Francis Casadesus. 

The second part of the program was devoted entirely to 
American works. First came “The Star Spangled Banner” 
and “Dixie,” sung by Abby Richardson to orchestral ac- 
companiment. After that a new work for orchestra, “Zal, 
a Persian Legend,” by Blair Fairchild, an American long 
resident in France, was given its “first hearing and proved 
to be a genial work in the modern vein. Then followed 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Native Land,” by Mme. 
Cobina-Johnson and chorus, and “Swanee River” and the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” by the American baritone, 
John Byrne, with chorus. The third part of the program 
was French and included an entr’acte from Bruneau’s 
“Messidor,” songs by Casadesus, sung by M. Nivette of 
the opera, and the “Marche Heroique” of Saint-Saéns. 


“Matinées Nationales” Resumed 


The Matinées Nationales at the Sorbonne, under the 
patronage of the Minister of Public Instruction and the 
Under-Secretary of State for Fine Arts, have begun their 
fourth season this winter and will again devote the pro- 
ceeds to the “Oeuvre Fraternelle des Artistes.” 

Notes 

The Nouveau Théatre put up an old favorite, “La 

Gamine de Paris,” an operette by Serpette, and had as 
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nusual intelligence. 








UNSTER displayed the waxing glories of his fine tenor voice.—-(N. Y. Morning Telegraph, Oct. 27, 1917.) 


UNSTER has a lyric voice of great charm.— (Chicago Daily News, Nov. 8, 1917.) 


nusual gifts of voice and intelligence.—(N. Y. American, Oct. 27, 1917.) 


(N. ¥. Tribune, Oct. 27, 1917.) 


umbers as “O del mio dolce ardor” with much finish of style.— (N.Y. Sun, Oct. 27, 1917.) 


aturally beautiful quality.— (Birmingham News, Apr. 17, 1917.) 


nsuous beauty of timbre and vocal power.—(N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 27, 1917.) 


uave, delightful quality.— (Chicago Evening American, Nov. 8, 1917.) 


enor who makes you forget he is a tenor, but not that he is an artist.— (Chicago Evening American, Nov. 8, 1917.) 


horough command of his field —(N. Y. Evening Mail, Oct. 27, 1917.) 


xquisite taste, crystal enunciation.—N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 27, 1917.) 


nthusiastic ovation greeted the wonderful artistry displayed by Mr. Gunster.- 


are sympathy in his voice.—-( Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Oct. 27, 1917.) 


are quality of tone, beautifully mellow and unusual range.— (Peoria Evening 





(Shreveport Journal, Apr. 26, 1917.) 


Star, Nov. 14, 1917.) 




















great a success as at its first representation several years 
ago. 

Charles Lefebvre, composer of music and professor at 
the Conservatoire, expired at Aix-les-Bains. He was a 
Grand Prix de Rome. 

The street at Passy named Richard Wagner is to be re- 
named Albéric Magnard. The latter excellent musician 
was assassinated by the invading Germans in September, 
1914. Comte dE DeLMA-HEIDE. 


Commonwealth Opera Incorporates 





An organization called the New York Common- 
wealth Opera Company was incorporated last week by 
Lieut. John Philip Sousa, Harry Rowe Shelley, Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, Clarence Fullerton, Tyrone Power, 
Silvio Hein, Philip Spooner, Romualdo Sapio, Van 
Rensselaer Wheeler, C. E. le Massena, Richie Ling, 
etc. The company’s plans were announced publicly 
some time ago, and are understood to embrace the 
presentation of opera and drama. The petition, how- 
ever, sets forth that the enterprise will be a “com- 
munity institution, not created in order to be of finan- 
cial benefit to any of its members.” Furthermore, the 
petition states that the incorporators aim “to encour- 
age a taste for musical literature and the arts, as well 
as a social and educational sense among its members; 
to erect, maintain, purchase and rent one or more 
buildings for its purposes; to give a course in the city 
of New York or any other city of the United States 
and elsewhere of operatic or dramatic representations, 
concerts or other entertainments, and to acquire, equip 
and maintain by purchase, lease or otherwise, one or 
more theatres or opera houses to carry on the business 
of managers or proprietors of theatres, opera houses 
and other similar places of amusements.’ 


A’ New Book on Caruso 


Mary H. Flint, who for years past has written musical 
articles and: criticisms for New. York papers, has just is- 
sued a book entitled “Caruso and His Art.” Mrs. Flint 
knows whereof she writes, and sets-forth in capital style 
a great many interesting and heretofore unknown facts 
regarding Caruso and the various characters in which he 
appears. The book is beautifully illustrated with a fron- 
tispiece of Caruso, and pictures of him in ten. of his 
favorite roles. Attractively printed and bound, it will make 
a fine Christmas present. The price is $1.25, and there is 
a special edition autographed by Caruso at $5 a copy. It 
js obtainable at the Metropolitan Opera House, or from 
the author at 344 West Eighty-fifth street, New York. 


CINCINNATI CHEERS KUNWALD 
IN “STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 


Popular Conductor and Orchestra Feted by Large 
Audiences at Regular and “Pop” Concerts 


The fourth concert of the season was given by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in Emery Auditorium 
on Friday afternoon, November 30, with Ethel Legin- 
ska, pianist, as soloist. The program, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, was a very interesting one, 
splendidly rendered. Converse’s “Mystic ‘Trumpeter” 
demonstrated that as a composer he is worthy of seri- 
ous reckoning. The orchestra gave it a splendid per- 
formance, full of sonority and dignified enunciation. 
The fourth symphony of Tschaikowsky is one of the 
best things in Dr. Kunwald’s repertoire when he ven- 
tures away from the classics. The first and final move- 
ments especially are given with great sweep and color- 
ful treatment. The orchestra made an impression suf- 
ficient to lead one to expect that the Tschaikowsky 
symphony will be a popular favorite with local audi- 
ences. 

Ethel Leginska has power and temperamental sweep. 
In the “Hungarian” fantasie of Liszt she emphasized those 
qualities. The selection was well played and much ap- 
plauded, and she responded with Liszt’s “Campanella” 
as an encore. The concert was repeated on Saturday 
afternoon, when Leginska substituted the Liapounow 
concerto for the “Hungarian” fantasie. 


The Second “Pop” Concert 


The second popular concert by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given in Music Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, November 25. After an enthusiastic per- 
formance of “The Star Spangled Banner,” which 
evoked a veritable demonstration, Dr. Kunwald opened 
his program with the “March of the Bojars,” after 
which came a striking performance of the “Rienzi” 
overture of Wagner, which the orchestra played in true 
virtuoso style. As the concluding number of the first 
half of the program, Liszt’s symphonic poem, “The 
Preludes,” was given. It was rather a pretentious num- 
ber for a popular concert audience, but it was given 
such rapturous applause that the director and orchestra 
were obliged to bow several acknowledgments. This 
demonstration was taken as an indication that these 
Sunday afternoon audiences are growing in their ap- 
preciation of the higher forms of music, one of the 
most gratifying results that can be noted, for they 
prove the educational value of the “Pops.” 

The second half of the program was opened with 
the ever popular “Mignon” overture, with which local 
audiences are beginning to be quite familiar. The 
unique “Danse Macabre” of Saint-Saéns, which never 


a good impression, was also given, the 
with the charming ballet music 


fails to leave 
program concluding 
from “La Gioconda.” 

The soloist was Regina Hassler Fox, contralto, who 
possesses a voice of good quality. As her first num- 
ber she essayed the “Fides” aria from “The Prophet,” 
and in the second part she sang a group of English 
songs, with Dr. Kunwald at the piano. The audience 
gave her a gracious reception and she added an encore. 


Notes 


The first concert of the College of Music Orchestra 
and Chorus, under the direction of Albino Gorno, took 
place at the Odeon, 

Thomas J. Kelly, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, has been in Louisville for the past two weeks 
organizing community singing at Camp Zachary Tay- 
lor, at the request of the commanding officer, Major 
General Hale. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music announces an 
evening of Italian music to be given under the direc- 
tion of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli in Conservatory Hall, 
Tuesday evening, December 11, proceeds of which are 
to go to the Italian Red Cross 

An interesting feature in local church music is the 
men and boys’ choir of St. Lawrence, under the direc- 
tion of J. Alfred Schehl, choirmaster, which renders 
service music without organ accompaniment, according 
to the rubrics 

Allen McQahue, the young Irish-American tenor 
from Detroit (and a pupil of Felix Hughes there), will 
make his debut in local musical circles as soloist at the 
next “Pop” concert of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Sunday afternoon, December 9. R. F. S. 


The Dvorék Requiem at St, John’s 





The first Sunday in Advent, December 2, was observed 
at the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, New York, by 
special music in the form of a performance of the Dvorak 
Requiem. Miles Farrow, organist and choirmaster of the 
cathedral, directed forces made up of Grace Kerns, Pearl 
Benedict Jones, William Wheeler, and Wilfred Glenn as 
soloists, the cathedral choir and an orchestra composed of 
forty-five members of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

The Requiem, carefully performed, was listened to by a 
large audience, which crowded the huge open space of the 
new and incomplete edifice. The soloists in particular gave 
good accounts of themselves. 


Lambert Murphy Booked in South 





Prior to his appearance in Bristol, Tenn., Lambert 
Murphy will be heard in joint recital with Louise Homer 
on January 4, 1918, in Wheeling, W. Va. 
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ROSA RAISA CREATES FURORE 
AS VALENTINE IN “THE HUGUENOTS” 


Muratore Ideal Romantic Tenor—Galli-Curci Continues Triumph—Crimi’s 
Increasing Popularity—Baklanoff Greatest Scarpia Heard or Seen in 
Chicago—Riccardo Stracciari a Headliner—Genevieve Vix’s 
Debut Climax of Third Week 


“Carmen,” Saturday, November 24 


Carmen” was given on Saturday evening at popular 
with Mme. Claessens in the title role. Dalmores 
Don Jose and Dufranne the Toreador. Accord- 
Frederick Donaghey, “Nicolay, as usyal, was the 

in which he is without successful rivalry; 
but there was'a new and able singer and actor for the 
little one in Dua. The girls, too, were new—Swartz and 
and they did more by Mercedes and Frasquita 
have had in a long time.” 
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than any predecessors they 
Charlier conducted 


“Rigoletto,” Sunday, November 25 


Kiecardo Stracciari made his debut in the title role of 
Rigoletto.” Though the writer was present, the follow 
ing glowing tribute from Herman Devries, the critic on the 
Chicago American, is used for the review of the perform 
ance in its entirety, as it meets with the general consensus 

ol opinion 


Stracciari's 


Rigoletto loosened the floodgates of excited enthusiasm 


t the Auditorium yesterday, and set a vocal and histrionic standard 
for the interpretation of the role which it will be difficult to surpass 
The debut of this interesting baritone had been awaited with 


curiosity a curiosity touched with an interrogation 
point, for Stracciari’s operatic past was remembered by many theatre 
Yesterday's house exper 


onsiderable 


goers without evoking reminiscent thrills 


ienced, therefore, one of the sensational surprises that go to make 
up the high lights of musical history. 

Stracciari’s art has broadened with his voice until both are big 
with power, and subtly controlled by the combined influences of 
imagination, intelligence and genuine Latin tempe:ament, His bari 
tone is a warm-toned, beautifully-produced organ, with its glory 
mainly in the upper and medium registers. Here its quality is ever 
rich and clean, the upper tones handled with scientific knowledge 
of effect and shading, which he uses very skillfully to color his 
reading of the libretto. He reminds me of the great French bari- 
tones, such as Dumestre, Devoyod, Guillemot, Ismael and others, 
with just that type of suave penetrating tonal timbre. 

Coming to details, his work in the ducal palace of the third act, 
finishing in the duet with Gilda, was a masterpiece of acting, and 
sung with superb artistry. The fall of this curtain was the signal 
for shouts, stamping of feet, a pandemonium very much like the 
applause that annunciated Galli-Curci queen of coloratura singers 
last November. The coda of the scene, with its high A flat for 
Stracciari and an E flat for Galli-Curci, had to be repeated, after 


which the critics’ task was counting the recalls, which seemed 
endless. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s Gilda made her famous a year ago. Yester 
day she repeated her exhibition of exquisitely finished vocalization, 


and was, of course, forced to sing the “Caro Nome” again. 
Histrionically, Madame Galli-Curci has gained most notably in 
the delineation of Gilda; the scenes with her father particularly 
were drawn with fine feeling and gracile plasticity. Need one add 
that there is no* withstanding the charm of Galli-Curci’s marvelous 
voice quality? 
Juan Nadal, the young tenor, who labored all last season under 
the handicap of a pronounced tremolo, shows the gratifying result 
of ardent application to study, for his “bleat” has entirely disap- 
peared, and the voice has thereby gained not only in volume, but in 
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expressiveness as well. It is now a very serviceable organ. The 
deviation from pitch was perhaps due to nervousness, and is the 
only fault remaining to mar an otherwise very adequate perform- 
ance. The “Donna e Mobile” was encored. 

Maria Claessens is one of the best Maddelenas I have ever heard, 
and Constantin Nicolay was an excellent Monterone, singing and 
acting with much authority. Vittorio Arimondi was S fucile to 
the life; the part suits him in every way. Defrere, Trevisan and 
Paltrinieri were good in small parts and the chorus received a 
special round of applause in the third act. 


“Traviata,” Sunday (Matinee), December 3 


The first performance this season Of Verdi's old but still 
melodious “Traviata” was given with Galli-Curci in the 
title role, Juan Nadal as Germont, Jr., and Riccardo 
Stracciari as the elder. 

Galli-Curci, in superb fettle, gave unalloyed pleasure to 
the ear by the beauty of her song. The star was ably 
seconded by Juan Nadal, who gave of his best. The inter- 
est of the public, however, was centered on Stracciari, who 
was for the first time here heard as Germont, Sr. Much 
had been said in advance concerning the interesting and 
original conception of the part by the gifted baritone, and 
after hearing him one may say that he achieved great 
things in a part rather obscure. He made his presence on 
the stage felt every moment, his deportment was noble, 
his walk dignified, and vocally he found again in this new 
part the same favor at the hands of his hearers as he did a 
week ago at his debut in Rigoletto. Stracciari is a happy 
acquisition to the already strong baritone department. 
Nicolay was good as the old doctor, and the balance of 
the cast was satisfactory. Giuseppe Sturani, who always 
conducts the old scores with as much verve and pleasure 
as the new ones, had his men well in hand, and he gave 
proof once more of his mastery of the baton. 


“Les Huguenots,” Monday, November 26 


Old sayings, like rules, have their exceptions. It is 
commonly said that no one is indispensable. That 
this is not always true was demonstrated by the Chicago 

(Continued on page 27.) 





N another page is the regular report of last week’s 
O pair of Philadelphia Orchestra concerts, with Olga 
Samaroff, Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
as the assisting artists. However, a few impressions that 
truck the present writer, a special pilgrim to the big 
event, will not come amiss 
lo one who had his first opportunity of hearing the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the baton of Stokowski in 
the Academy of Music, there was presented the fact that 
of all the American auditoriums for music, probably only 
one other in this country is as remarkable for its acoustics 
as this old Academy of Music, built in Philadelphia in 
i8ss. To many this may be an old story, but to the inditer 
of these lines, who has listened to music in concert halls 
und theatres all over our country, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, it seems as though the Academy of Music is 
equal to the great Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City, 
which, with the possible exception of the old Mormon 
Cheatre (still standing in Salt Lake City) is the most re 
markable modern example of acoustics. 
Critics rarely discuss this question of acoustics and yei 
in an auditorium deficient acoustically, the work upon the 


stage, especially as regards music, is greatly and detri- 
mentally affected 
In the concert given last week by the Philadelphia 


Orchestra there was one seldom-heard number which 
tested the properties of the auditorium in a manner that 
was out of the ordinary. Especially was this the case in 
the second movement of the Bach C major concerto with 
three pianists and orchestra. The accompanying illustra- 
tion will give some idea of the manner in which the pianos 
were arranged 

lt would be almost impossible to convey the wonderful 
impression made in the Bach concerto, and in fact, in the 
nlaying of the entire program. To arrange a concert of 
ompositions by Haydn, Mozart, Bach and Beethoven so 
as to secure contrast and climax, is something that requires 
ingenuity, if one may so use the word, Conductor Sto- 
kowski chose his numbers so that there was not a second 
when the intense interest flagged on the part of the sold 
out houses at both concerts, The absorption of the listen- 
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crs was so impressive as to weigh with awe upon one who 
paid attention to this phase of the concert. Memory went 
back over audiences of a similar nature in other cities 
throughout this country, but failed to recall an exact 
counterpart. 

Philadelphia is musical. That is evident. Stokowski 
and his orchestra are the pride of Philadelphia, which 
maintains a wonderful love for its orchestra and for 
Stokowski. He, for his part, is making every effort to 
give to the music lovers of Philadelphia a return that will 
build up the city as a true art center and a_ productive 
field along creative lines. To give the Bach concerto in 
C major for three pianos, with such artists as Samaroff, 
Bauer and Gabrilowitsch, is a thing to be proud of in any 
great city of the world. To have an audience such as 
heard these artists and this orchestra with Stokowski, is 
something that marks a distinct advancement of music in 
America. Added to this, there must not be forgotter 
the three remarkable pianos that were used by these 
artists. 

Generally, little is said regarding.the instruments used 
by artists, and especially pianists, yet when the statement 
is made that two Mason & Hamlin pianos and one Stein- 
way piano were utilized in the Bach number, another step 
is presented which carries one to the belief that in time 
to come, pianos will receive the public and press attention 
that is the due of that instrument, . There is another un- 
heralded factor in a demonstration of this kind, and that 
is the work of those who have to do with tuning the 
instruments for herein lies the real foundation of the 
artistic success of any piano. The manner in which 
these two makes of pianos were brought together as 


regards the tuning was a remarkable exhibition of the 
artistic sense of the tuners, and, while one man took care 
of the Mason & Hamlin pianos and another took care of 
the Steinway as far as the tuning was concerned, the 
tones of the pianos blended with the orchestra to a degree 
which enabled conductor Stokowski to bring out effects 
that otherwise would have been impossible, had not the 
pitch of the instruments been absolutely in accord with 
the orchestra. 

To come back to acoustics there were certain effects 
rendered by the orchestra with the pianos in the second 
movement of the Bach concerto, that would have been 
absolutely impossible in an auditorium where the acoustics 
were not absolutely perfect. Those who are familiar with 
this Bach concerto will remember the diminuendo of the 
orchestra to the faintest sound, the pianos coming in 
pianissimo in accord with the orchestra. At the concerts 
in the Academy of Music, these remarkable effects were 
so clear and distinct throughout the great auditorium that 
not a vibration was lost to one who appreciated this re- 
inarkable manifestation of the perfect tonal combination 
of a great orchestra with three pianos. 

One might write technically, analytically, and esthetical- 
ly, in regard to this concert. but this chronicler prefers to 
dwell upon the tone effects in the Bach concerto for the 
orchestra with three pianos. It was absolutely and artis- 
tically an accurate and phenomenal performance. To con- 
ductor Stokowski must be given the chief credit for these 
wonderful results, but without the surroundings, without 
the intense respect of the audience, without the control of 
the orchestra and the work of the three great pianists, a 
complete response to the effort of the conductor could not 
have been given. The combination was ideal; it was of 
the highest artistic form. Probably never in the history 
of music has a more perfect reading of this seldom heard 
ach concerto been accomplished. 

For this number, the other items of the program were 
a fit surrounding. indeed it was absolutely necessary for 
them to be so in order to make the program balance. 

Philadelphia has made musical history with these won- 
derful concerts of last weck. 
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PRINCIPALS IN THE PHILADELPHIA PERFORMANCE OF THE BACH C MAJOR CONCERTO FOR THREE PIANOS. 


On November jo and December 1 the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, featured the Bach C major concerto for three pianos, with Olga Samaroff, Harold Bauer 
(center piano) and Ossip Gabrilowitsch as soloists. : 
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FOREIGNERS HISS AND WHISTLE 
AT METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Riccardo Martin, Singing Rodolfo in Poor Voice, Meets With Antagonistic 
and Un-American Demonstration—Morgan Kingston Makes 
Debut—“ Prince Igor” Revived 


“ “La Traviata,” Wednesday, November 28 

“Traviata” was the repetition on Wednesday evening, 
November 28, at the Metropolitan Opera House, with 
Hempel, Carpi and De Luca in the roles of Violetta, 
Alfredo and Germont. Mme. Hempel sang with her accus- 
tomed beauty of tone and exquisiteness of interpretation. 
Her rendering of the “Ah, fors e lui” and the duet in the 
second act with Alfredo was beautiful, and both her sing- 
ing and acting in the final act made a moving appeal. 
Her continued vocal improvement this season is most 
noticeable. 

Fernando Carpi’s contribution as Alfredo was a welcome 
and delightful feature. His voice is a true light and lyric 
tenor, and has gained in richness and in skill of produc- 
tion. He sang his measures with marked taste and extreme 
elegance in phrasing, while he put an ardor into his work 
that added to the sincerity of his portrayal. He is a 
polished artist. De Luca achieved his usual success, both 
through his fine singing and his acting. His “Di Pro- 
venza” brought down the house. Marie Mattfeld, as 
Annina, was very acceptable. Roberto Moranzoni gave 
an excellent account of the score. 


“Carmen,” Thursday (Matinee), November 29 


A tremendous Thanksgiving Day audience gathered to 
enjoy the melodious and picturesque dramatic doings of 





© Mishkin. 


CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company who sang Mimi for the 
first time in New York last Thursday evening. 


the Bizet masterpiece. Giovanni Martinelli was the Don 
José, and that fact establishes the circumstance that 
“Carmen” can draw a crowd even when the great Caruso 
is not the portrayer of the hero of that work. Martinelli 
did some of the best singing of his career, and the high 
water mark of excellence was reached in the “Flower 
Song,” which he delivered with beautiful vocal applica- 
tion, much emotional appeal, and elegance of diction and 
phrasing. It was an exemplary piece of vocal art. Dra- 
matically, Martinelli was fully equal to the big demands 
of the third and fourth acts, especially the latter, in which 
he helped to stage a finale of gripping power. 

Geraldine Farrar, as usual, embodied the part of the 
wayward and fickle cigarette girl, and filled her delineation 
with many characteristic touches. Vocally, Miss Farrar 
has not changed her conception materially since the time 
when she first essayed Carmen at the Metropolitan. It 
remains a creditable and effective piece of operatic sing- 
ing, with no great moments, but many thoroughly enjoy- 
able ones. 

An outstanding feature of the afternoon’s doings was 
the first appearance at the Metropolitan Opera of May 
Peterson, who took the part of Micaela. Although she 
was palpably nervous, Miss Peterson made a distinct suc- 
cess, and succeeded in arousing her audience to a high 
pitch of genuine enthusiasm. Her voice in opera is an 
exceptionally sympathetic one, and of ample volume and 
penetrativeness. Her delivery is smooth and well consid- 
ered. While the part of Micaela does not allow of much 
emotional expressiveness, nevertheless there was abundant 
sympathetic quality in every note uttered by the young 
debutant. She looked very pretty, and gave Micaela the 
air of refinement and simple appeal which that character 
requires. 

Clarence Whitehill completed the trio of Americans in 
the “Carmen” performance. When the three came before 
the curtain without the rest of the artists after the third 
act, the audience overwhelmed them with applause and 
cheers. Mr. Whitehill made a superbly handsome figure 
as the Toreador, and he hurled that character’s leading 
song over the footlights with impressive vocal might and 
temperamental impetus. It was a rousing interpretation, 
and a piece of irreproachable histrionism. 


Leonora Sparkes was the Frasquita and did her bit well. 
Sofie Braslau was the Mercedes, Albert Reiss the Dancaire, 
Angelo Bada the Remendado, and Andres de Segurola the 
Zuniga. Pierre Monteaux conducted the performance, and 
handled the baton with preciseness, skill, and a finical 
sense for color efiects. 





“Bohéme,” Thursday, November 29 

An event of quite exceptional interest was the debut 
of Claudia Muzio in this city as Mimi. That interesting 
and resourceful artist was expected to give a finished 
performance of the role, for she has established herself 
here as a skilled actress and a routined singer. Also, her 
youthful appearance and personal charm were sure to 
count for much in a character like that of Mimi. How- 
ever, Mme. Muzio far surpassed even the most ardent 
expectations of her admirers, and she scored a decidedly 
strong success. She was a picture to gaze upon, and his- 
trionically she sounded all the character phases of the 
gay little grisette who comes to such a tragic end. Her 
voice was in splendid condition, and she sang beautifully 
and with deep feeling throughout. Mme. Muzio puts much 
emotion into everything she does, and that quality, before 
others, made her Mimi a truly moving and fascinating 
figure. Her further performances in the opera are looked 
forward to with extreme pleasure, for she is sure to add 
many additional touches to her already fascinating inter- 
pretation. 

Unfortunately, Riccardo Martin, the tenor of the even- 
ing, was suffering from a dreadful cold, which made it 
necessary for the press representative of the Opera House, 
William Guard, to come before the curtain and apologize 
for Mr. Martin’s showing. The latter’s voice gave out 
altogether long before the final curtain, and in consequence 
he was compelled to leave out several of his numbers, 
and to speak some of the other vocal measures. It appears 
that some of the standees in the house did not compre- 
hend the true state of affairs. During the first and second 
acts, when the singers were acknowledging their curtain 
calls, there was loud whistling, and hisses also were heard. 
While Mr. Martin was in absolutely no condition to sing 
an opera, doubtless there must have been good reasons 
why he essayed to do so. 

Ruth Miller again gave a vivacious impersonation of 
Musetta,- and Gennaro Papi conducted with circumspec- 
tion and sympathy under the trying circumstances. 
Thomas Chalmers had been announced as the Schaunard, 
but indisposition kept him away and a lesser known singer 
took his place. Antonio Scotti and José Mardones rounded 
out the cast, and contributed vital and picturesque char- 
acterizations. 





“Prince Igor,” Friday, November 30 


Borodine’s thoroughly uninteresting opera, “Prince 
Igor,” was revived Friday evening, presumably because 
of the absence of German opera from the repertoire, 
which requires the management to use everything that 
is available and ready. The cast was as follows: 

Igor Sviatoslavitch ..............- Wo ne whawwee Pasquale Ainato 
Jaroslayvna ........ i Frances Alda 
Viadimir Igorevitch ......... Paul Althouse 


Prince Galitzky Adamo Didur 
Adamo Didur 
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It was not a brilliant performance. Those who ex- 
pected to see any noticeable improvement because of 
the transference of the leadership from Giorgio Pol- 
lacco to Artur Bodanzky were disappointed, As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Bodanzky took things altogether too 
easily. There was a lack of vigor even in the ballet 
music. It was perfectly evident that the whole work 
needed at ‘least three more rehearsals, Baal 

Mme. Alda sang well. Mr. Althouse and Miss Perini 
were effective as the pair of young lovers. Pasquale 
Amato acted well, as he always does, and sang as well 
as the condition of his throat, which is persistently bad, 
allowed him to. 

The ballet, usually the most effective thing in the 
opera, was frequently hampered by Mr. Bodanzky’s 
slackness of tempo. The scenery, very effective when 
first used, needs considerable retouching now. The 
seams in the canvas of the back drop of the second act 
are painfully visible, even from the back of the audi- 
torium. Truly efficient technical directing would not 
allow such a condition to persist. 


“L’Elisir d’Amore,” Saturday (Matinee), December 1 


Donizetti’s youthful and refreshing comedy, “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” was repeated at the Saturday matinee, December 
1, with the same admirable cast that marked its first per- 
formance on the second evening of the season. Caruso, 
as Nemorino, again held the center of the stage, as the 
buffoonery of the role fits him as a garment. His superb 
rendition of the tenor aria, “Una furtiva lagrima,” called 
forth the greatest applause of the afternoon. Frieda 
Hempel, as Anida, repeated her previous splendid success, 
handling the difficult music with the consummate ease that 
sets her art apart. The Dulcamara of Didur is one of the 
singer’s best bits, and the grotesqueness of the quack 
doctor, vocal demands as well as histrionic, were well 
characterized. Scotti gave a virile and realistic picture of 
the dandified sergeant, and Leonora Sparkes, in the person 
of Giannetta, sang and acted excellently. All in all, it was 
a first rate performance, in which Conductor Papi ac- 
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complished his full quota. The attendance was the largest 
of the week. 


“Tl Trovatore,” Saturday (Evening), December 1 


The performance of “Il Trovatore” was marked by 
the first appearance of Morgan Kingston as a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Let it be said 
at once that Mr. Kingston showed himself quite worthy 
of the fine artists with whom he was associated, Clau- 
dia Muzio, Margaret Matzenauer and Giuseppe de Luca, 
As Manrico he was in splendid voice, and sang with 
finished and effective vocal art. Especially in the third 
act, when he had rid himself of the nervousness which 
inevitably accompanies a Metropolitan debut, he rose 
to splendid heights of vocalism and the “Di quella 
Pira” earned for him many hearty curtain calls and 
shouts of “bravo,” a spontaneous applause coming from 
the whole house and not being due to the claque. 

The whole performance was on a high level. The 
three sterling artists already named found effective aid 
in Leon Rothier as Ferrando, and Conductor Papi put 
new life into what is, notwithstanding the deprecation 
of certain high-brow critics, one of the finest of Verdi's 
scores. 


Sunday Evening Concert, December 2 


Verdi, Puccini and regular members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, headed by Margaret Matzenauer, were 
the attractions which brought out an audience which 
crowded the huge auditorium on Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 2. Mme. Matzenauer won tremendous favor with her 
numbers and graciously accorded several encores. Jose 
Mardones, the new bass, was also accorded. great applause 
for his singing. The other soloists, Ruth Miller, Lenora 
Sparkes, Paul Althouse, Flora Perini, Rita Fornia and 
Louis d’Angelo, were all uniformly excellent. In fact, the 
entire concert gave a better idea than the opera generally 
affords of what really fine vocalism the members of the 
company are capable of. Papi conducted and contributed 
greatly to the success of the evening 


“Boris Godunoff,” Monday, December 3 
“Boris Godunoff” was presented at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Monday evening, December 3. Adamo 
Didur sang Boris, giving the role’s full measure of regal! 
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MAY PETERSON, 
Who made her debut as Micaela in “Carmen” « 
er next appearance in this same role will be on December to 


ym November 29 
dignity and devouring remorse, and receiving numerous 
recalls. Sophie Braslau as Teodoro was charming. Paul 
Althouse as Dimitri and Louise Homer as Marina were 
enthusiastically applauded after the scene in the moonlit 
garden—a fit setting for Mme. Homer’s beauty and her 
wonderful costume. Their voices blended perfectly; both 
vocally and dramatically the presentation of the scene was 
of a high degree of excellence. Andres de Segurola as 
Varlaam received a round of applause in the rollicking 
drinking scene in the inn, with Pietro Audisio as Missail. 
Lila Robeson made a charming Innkeeper. Angelo Bada 
as Schouisky and Leon Rothier as Piemenn were convinc- 
ing. Lenora Sparkes as Xenia, Kathleen Howard as the 
Nurse, Vincenzo Reschiglian as Tchelkaloff, Albert Reiss 
as the Simpieton, Giulio Rossi as the Police Official and 
Carl Schlegel as Tcerniakowsky completed the cast, their 
work being in keeping with the production. Gennaro Papi 
conducted. The important part given the chorus in this 
opera calls for comment upon the excellence of its work 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MUSIC THE GREAT SIGHT-GIVER 


WILLIAM 





mind has a thousand eyes, it is the mind 

alert to everything that the world holds 
not alone the material and practical, but the beauti- 
ful. Ind without the aiding knowledge which comes 
through musical training, very many things make 
about the same degree of appeal that old masters 
and new in painting do to the color blind. Thor 
ough musical training means identically to our men 
tal development what keenly heightened sense of 
touch means to the sightless. Jt supplies a vital 
without which there is only aimless grop 
subtleties is aroused and 
which, because of its very 
to grasp the intangible 


something 
mm Ippreciation§ of 
strenothened b must 
character, compels u 


HE theory that music makes its followers impract:cal 

£ remains in great measure still unexploded. A _ suc- 

cessful business man oftener regards his son’s desire 

to study that art as a dallying with disaster, and the choice 

of it as life calling an overwhelming catastrophe. It was 

not so long ago that, in a family conclave which assumed 

the aspect of a post mortem over a now successful musi- 

cian, his aged and ultra-respectable uncle announced, “If 

he persists in studying music, take him out into the middle 
of a four acre lot and shoot him.” 

That was the point of view held in our new country 
before we had gotten beyond the “attempt” stage in both 
music and literature, when the latter calling was held in 
an almost equal disfavor with the former. In that dim day 
the literary lady created the most immortal part of her 
work in the ink stains on her fingers, and the gentleman 
very musically inclined allowed his hair to grow long 
without attempt at cultivating the brain underneath it. The 
arrival of the typewriter gave to the ink bottle’s literary 
badge-stain its death-blow; and when the fact was fully 
realized that people played the piano not with their hair 
but with their fingers, the barber committed wholesale rape 
on Liszt coiffures, a style copied by that master from a 
master type of ignoramus, the Hungarian peasantry. Both 
incidents marked the advent of an era when those engaged 
had stopped appearing to do things and really did them. 


The Impetus to Higher Culture 

In America, Chadwick, MacDowell, and a contemporary 
group gave strong impetus to higher culture and its con- 
sequent common sense in the musician, and brought con- 
vincing knowledge that a mind broadly trained was the 
musician’s best asset. MacDowell it was who so bravely 
tried to impress at Columbia University his point of view, 
that knowledge of art was part of general education, just 
as knowledge of other things was part of the education in 
art. But it was the ignorance of those beyond the pale 
of circles artistic that impelled him largely to a desire to 
practically apply his convictions on the subject. At that 
time, I recall well, MacDowell told me of dinner parties 
to which he was invited by the ultra-rich, and where the 
men gue sts bored him to extinction. “They can,’ "he said, 

‘talk only on two subjects, sport and finance.” As far as 
my own limited observation goes, I find this aspect of the 
situation still unchanged. 

Take as single type of intellectuality among the musical, 
noted pianists; their minds are storehouses of knowledge 
so glowing that few distinguished men in other walks of 
life can claim to be their peers: Along with knowledge of 
their own art, an art to which those distinguished ones 
are strangers, they have also a knowledge of things that 
go to make the distinguished men in question each merely 
a specialist in his particular branch. The highly developed 
musician has an unquenchable thirst for varied knowledge, 
shared equally by few in other callings not remotely con- 
nected with the artistic. If a man has the glory to be en- 
titled a Gum Shoe King, he is generally content to let his 
brain development rest at that, having acquired enough 
honors in a world to which his bankbook is looked on self- 
complacently as sufficient passport, which truthfully speak- 
ing it generally is. 

The archaic attitude toward music as a sorhething bring- 
ing impracticality and attendant want in its trail, remains 
still unexploded in many brains. Yet if, for instance, any 
man will point out to me a more astutely practical mind 
than that of a prima donna, | will gladly travel with him 
the world’s circumference to view its fortunate possessor. 
There are, indeed, a goodly number of impractical musi- 
cians, generously lacking in judgment. Yet the same per 
cent, is to be found in any profession. Only the exceptions 
in any calling are not obliged to earn their sense of busi- 
ness knowledge mainly through experience. And a lesson 
once learned by a musician is not more quickly forgotten 
than a lesson in experience gained by any other. 


Musicians of Practical Mind 


Some of the most practical minds with which I have 
been thrown into contact belong to musicians, able not only 
to direct their own affairs, but to instil wisdom of the same 
description in the minds of others. Very often, too, close 
association with the subtle and the delicate, had developed 
their sense of intuition to the point that they could read 
people and situations as they could read the intricacies of 
a score. 

Then, too, difficult as it may be for many of intelligence 
to grasp, there are people who keep their children from 
studying music because of fear that it will put extravagant 
fancies and unsound notions into otherwise sound heads, 
In the first place, if Ibsen’s theories are even remotely cor- 
rect, the progeny of such people stand in small danger of 
embarking on any voyage where imagination charts the 
course. But in the second place, this type of child needs, 
and needs more painfully than any other type existing, 
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that most enriching of all qualities, appreciation. And 
without appreciation people are afflicted with mental blind- 
ness. All that creative minds have offered to them in the 
beautiful remains to such unseen. 

There is no power more quickening to the sense of ap- 
preciation than music; it opens the door not only to art 
and nature, but to a tenderer understanding of those about 
us. Without knowledge of music certain brain cells, fail- 
ing to act, do not develop. In consequence, they bear no 
part in the complex workings of other cells, with which 
nature intended they should co-operate. 

To my mind, lack of judgment which leads to mistakes 
in life, comes as often from ignorance of music as from 
ignorance of business principles. How is a keen, subtle 
insight to be developed when one is absolutely devoid of 
the ability to see below the surface of things? Only the 
obvious is grasped by any of such limited mental calibre. 
Effects are recognized, causes remain unsolved; the subtle 
alone are genuinely analytical. They know the why and 
the wherefore; they detect weak points and seek out the 
best means to strengthen them. 


The Mind of a Thousand Eyes 

If any mind has a thousand eyes, it is the mind vigor- 
ously alert to everything that the world holds, not alone 
the material and practical, but the beautiful. And without 
the aiding knowledge which comes through musical train- 
ing, very many things make about the same degree of ap- 
peal that old masters and new in painting do to the color 
blind. Thorough musical training means identically to 
our mental development what keenly heightened sense of 
touch means to the sightless. It supplies a vital some- 
thing without which there is only aimless groping. Appre- 
ciation of subtleties is aroused and strengthened by music 
which, because of its very character, compels us to grasp 
the intangible. 

Take literature, for example, in its relation to musical 
understanding; the mind trained to grasp and appreciate 
delicate nuance and interpret inspiration, will receive a 
well written book with . double joy, because it can. per- 
ceive the beauty of the language, perfection of style, and 
things psychological which lie beneath the surface, a more 
important part of its contents than the story itself. A 
mind not trained to just this type of appreciation re- 
ceives only the obvious, and is proportionately lacking in 
real benefits which might otherwise accrue. 

Nature itself, in the case of a mind keenly sensitized 
through music, presents quite another aspect to that 
established in the elemental type. To that type a bad day 
becomes merely a bad one, to the sensitized vision it 
presents a mist glorifying the commonplace. The former 
accepts things literally, the latter with the eye of a 
painter, The beauty itself is there, real, not imaginary, 
but it needs the mind subtly developed, subtly appreciative, 
to comprehend i 

There is yet another phase to which lack of musical 
education subjects these elementals, and that is inability 
to sustain their part in association with cultured people. 
Finding themselves dumb when the subject of music is 
broached by the well-informed, hurt pride and vanity 
banish them to consort with others who know no more 
than do they themselves, and to receive as outcome a life 
sentence to cramped mentality. Their education being in- 
complete, they suffer the consequences. 

If any would seek the type of face from which all trace 
of human intelligence has heen banished, I refer him to 
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the photographs of noted professional ball players, so 
liberally displayed in the newspapers. Baseball adherents 
may indignantly retort that there are musicians also 
stamped as repellent. I agree with them, but those are 
the faces of musicians who know nothing but music, and 
very little of that, not having acquired knowledge in any 
other brazich, 

There are a lot of tiresome people who string words 
together to tell of the refining and elevating powers of 
music, words which prove practically nothing. Regarding 
no art is such sublimated bombast more out of place. 
Hearing a lot of jargon on the subject, many grow to look 
on music as the rurals do on their parlors, a something 
to be opened up when nothing else remains to do, and to 
be enjoyed in silent misery. The worst harm to any cause 
is wrought by its extremists and poseurs. The former are 
bigots, the latter tinkling simples. And the unthinking, 
indiscriminating class points with scorn at whatever such 
individuals espouse, holding them up as horrible examples, 
which they really are, and unfortunately confounding them 
with the cause about which they clamor, and which in fact 
they merely encrust and obscure. 


Music the Most Useful Art 

Mus‘c in its proper application becomes the most prac- 
tically useful ot all arts. Take it in the single aspect of 
a vital factor in training men’s minds: Music puts into 
activity those brain ceils that make possible a receptivity 
and an appreciation of the finer things in life about them, 
in associations with people, with art, with literature, and 
with nature. Neither this vast aspect nor any other, 
however, oversets the fact that the good resulting from 
music to the individual depends entirely upon his own 
sincerity in the matter. If the attitude is a pose or is 
superficial, his last state is apt to be worse than his first. 
A little knowledge may be a dangerous thing, but the 
assumption of a little knowledge is a catastrophe. 

The real in any art are the sincere and the sincere are 
the well equipped and understanding. When we would 
judge of any class or profession it remains for us to sift 
out the average of its genuine representatives. In this 
sifting process real musicians have nothing to fear, and 
the sifters much to learn. 

People who wait until middle life to acquire a foreign 
language present an uncanny spectacle. Even if they are 
so fortunate as to rattle off mechanically a few sentences, 
those sentences are not thought out in the language used, 
but spoken as a parrot speaks them. Until an individual 
has learned to think in a foreign language he cannot really 
speak it. And with music the condition is identical. It 
is useless to put off its study until other branches, mis- 
takenly regarded as more important, have been mastered. 
Music is too forceful an aid in the development of many 
things to be deferred until a later day or to be ignored. 
Knowledge of music develops and quickens the higher 
thought processes and the thinking individual is the one 
who goes farthest, who exerts the widest influence, and 
whose judgment is best seasoned to direct the affairs of 
life. 

Purposely I have confined myself to the practical side 
of music’s influence; to the freeing effect it exerts upon 
ihe mind, making possible a better grasp of that which 
the world and life hold. Its influences wre many, its effects 
far-reaching, but to me its most treme ndous forcefulness 
is exerted on just this practical side and in this practical 
aspect of Music, the Great Sight-Giver. 


Mrs. Frederick Snyder 


Authorized Teacher of the 
Vannini Method of Singing 
Studio—The Frederic St. Paul, Minn. 
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LOCKPORT AMERICAN MUSIC FESTIVAL 


TO BECOME PERMANENT INSTITUTION. 
THE MAYOR, CITY COUNCIL, BOARD OF COMMERCE, 








AND “LIVE WIRES OF LOCKPORT” SUPPORT MOVEMENT. 








LEADING CITIZENS OF WESTERN NEW YORK PLEDGE 


SUPPORT. 

FEATURES OF THE FESTIVAL 
ONE NIGHT OF OPERA, LARGE CHORUS, SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, CHAMBER MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS. SIXTY 
SPLENDID AMERICAN ARTISTS AND NOTED SPEAKERS. 


ON TO LOCKPORT IN 1918, IS THE SLOGAN! 
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ALICE GENTLE’S CAREER 
ONE OF GRADUAL SUCCESS 


Gentle quictly came to New York this season and 

recital that resulted in the opening of a big- 

eld for her. She has been engaged by the Metro- 

pera Company to create the leading role of the 

new Charles Wakefield Cadman opera, which is to have 

| performance about the fifteenth of March. With 

questioning the charming soprano about 

matter, the writer—after several un- 

ect | attempts—found Miss Gentle at home late one 

on last week. She was particularly overjoyed 

’ about her forthcoming work at the opera house, 

least not at that time, but about a trunk that she had 
months of searching 

ce,” explained the singer, “when I sailed from 

Milan last spring, I intended to go indirectly, by way of 
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From a painting by Pieretto-Bianco. 


ALICE GENTLE AS CARMEN 


New York, to Buenos Aires for the opera season there. 
My trunk was sent direct, while 1 came to New York, 
where | was taken ill and had to cancel my engagement 
n South America. Meanwhile, my poor old trunk was 
going on its merry way and after reaching there was 
tored with the company’s baggage. ‘The express com- 


pany has been tracing it all this time. One cannot replace 
the littl things picked up in one’s travels very easily, so 
I am so glad to get it back.” 


that is why 


Started Musical Career Twelve Years Ago 


lhe conversation drifted to the beginning of Miss Gen- 
tle’s career, which began some twelve years, ago when she 
first discovered she had a Voice. “1 sang in church at Seat- 
tle. my home, and studied a bit,” she said, “but the man 
who has done so much for me was found in New York, 
ifter an eight months’ hunt. He was Karl Brenneman, and 
when I found him, 1 had the good sense to stick to him. 
The great trouble with the average singer is that every 
so often he or she goes, bargain hunting in teachers. More 
often they get the worst of the bargain. Well, when I 
had heen studying but a short time, Mr. Brenneman told 
me he thought it would be good for me to go into the 
chorus of the Manhattan Opera Company. was very 
nervous when IT sang, and he said it would make me for- 
vet that I had hands and knees that knocked together 
whenever | opened my mouth. 


Two Years in Chorus a Fine Experience 


into the chorus I went and stayed for two years. The 
experience [| gained in those two years I never could get 
elsewhere, also the two seasons’ experience gained through 
musical comedy After the Manhattan closed, I 
right into that kind of work and I am proud of it, be- 
cause they say one has to be much more clever to make 

xl in musical comedy than in opera. Whether that 
| do not know, but one thing is certain, 
a different kind of an audience. 


tri or not 


you have to plea € 


Small Parts Forced Upon Singer 


lo get back to the Manhattan Opera days, perhaps 


you would like to know just how I graduated from the 
chorus? One day, Mr. Hammerstein called me out of 
the ranks and said: ‘Gentle, wet over there and sing some- 
hing for me.’ 1 immediately developed a cold and sore 
throat! But that only postponed the agony a week fur- 


ther, for he gave me that period of time in which to pre- 
pare The day came! Never shall 1 forget it! Down 
in the front row sat the old impresario, with the inevit- 
ab'e black cigar in his mouth, boring a hole through me 
with his penetrating eyes. And there in the prompter’s 
box, I saw the heads of at least four stage-hands, whose 
words of encouragement came in these: ‘Go to it, Gentle,’ 
When I had finished I was told to report to the office, 
and when I did so was engaged for the next season. 
“However | was dooined to appear in several roles later 
on in that season, and under most amusing circumstances. 
During the engagement at the Old Boston Opera House, 
the mezzo-soprano who sang the part of the Mother in 
‘Tales of Hoffman’ became ill and there was no one to 
take her place. I remember Renauld pacing the boards 
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and saying it was impossible to go on. Suddenly Coini 
turned to Zuro, the chorusmaster, and asked if there 
wasn’t a girl in the chorus who could sing the part. 
Gentle was selected! The music was drummed into my 
ears for the rest of the time before the curtain went up 
and when I came to sing it, it didn’t go so very badly. 
When I had finished I remember dear old Guilbert rushed 
over to me and shouted ‘bravo!’ Another time while 
on our way to Philadelphia, William Guard, who was with 
the company at the time, tapped me on the shoulder and 
inquired if 1 knew that I was to sing Siebel at the sec- 
ond performance in that city. ‘But,’ I protested, ‘I don’t 
know the part. Besides, I detest the ‘Flower Song.’ ‘At 
least, you know it’ he replied as he went off through 
the train. Next day I rushed to find Mr. Hammerstein, 
and not finding him, went next to Coini for consolment. 
He was coaching Mary Garden in ‘Griselidis’ and upon 
hearing my complaint sputtered out: “Well, I can’t sing 
it and some one must.’ Siebel was learned over night. 
Some few years later while I was singing with a small 
company in California, I was obliged to sing Elfrida in 
The Masked Ball.’ ‘This I did with the score propped 
up before me as I read the fate of the people, at the same 
time shaking my stick mysteriously in the air. Another 
time at the Manhattan I did Mercedes, and being fright- 
ened to death kept my eyes glued on the cards. The con- 
ductor had his idea of tempo and I had mine, so at first 
we did not agree.” 


Sang Leading Roles at Manhattan 

Before the Mannattan season closed, Miss Gentle sang 
a number of leading pafts, among them being one in 
“Hans, the Flute-player.” Several following seasons were 
spent in concert and opera work in the West, where the 
singer is a great favorite. Upon one occasion she sang 
to 60,000 people in the streets on Christmas eve, a cus- 
tom that was first started some four years ago by Tet- 
razzini. Miss Gentle then went to Italy where she 
coached in several new operas with Anselmi. Later she 
appeared at La Scala, singing the first mezzo-soprano 
roles. 


Seven Weeks’ Engagement with Bracale 


Miss Gentle leaves thig week for a seven weeks’ en- 
gagement with the Bracale Opera Company, with which 
company she will sing the leading roles of “Carmen,” 
“Favorita,” “Trovatore,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Gio- 
conda” and “Aida.” Upon her return to New York she 
will immediately begin rehearsals in the Cadman opera. 
At the conclusion of her engagement this season at the 
Metropolitan, she will go to Seattle, where she begins her 
concert work in the West, with an appearance with the 
Seattle Orchestra on May 8. 

At a recent exhibition of P. Bianco’s paintings, which 
was held in New York, the accompanying portrait of Miss 
Gentle as “Carmen,” a remarkable work for its color and 
life, as well as one of Enrico Caruso, attracted consid- 
erable attention, 


Seattle Orchestral Matters 





The first program of the Seattle Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, December 6, under Conductor Spargur, will 
include a Svendsen symphony, a Coleridge-Taylor 
number, Chadwick’s “Melpomene” and the Rubinstein 
D) minop concerto to be played by Leo Ornstein. A 
new Civic Orchestral Society has been formed in Seat- 
tle, and according to the prospectus it is to be of sym- 
phonic character and proportions, being made up of 
musical students of both sexes and nonprofessionals 
who play for the love of music alone. Carl Ellis Eppert 
is to be the conductor of the new organization. Public 
concerts are to be given at which a nominal admission 
fee will be charged. 


Carl Plays at Bowery Mission 





William C. Carl has been doing his “bit” in helping the 
poor of New York City. Tuesday evening he gave an 
organ recital at the Bowery Mission before a large and 
appreciative audience of men: who were down and out. 
Dr. Carl arranged a program which included Handel's 
tenth organ concerto, with cadenza by Guilmant; the al- 
legro from the C minor sonata (Salome), fugue in D major 
(Bach), “Variations de Concert” and “Romance Sans 
Paroles” (Bonnet), sketch in F minor (Schumann), and 
compositions by Guilmant, Couperin and Martini. Mr. 
Carl was assisted by Dudley Buck, baritone, in several solo 
numbers. 


Caruso, Patriot, Caricatures Himself 





The program of the First National Community Song 
Day, December 9, which is to be celebrated in Washing- 
ton, D. C., will contain several interesting features. The 
most valuable, however, is a caricature of Enrico Caruso, 
the genial tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, carrying 
Uncle Sam’s ‘Stars and Stripes," which was made by 
himself and dedicated to the “First National Community 
Song Day, of America, and Her Allies.” The singer 
who is as proficient in wielding his sketching pencil as 
he is in the vocal art, made the drawing in five minutes 
and just before going on to sing in last Saturday’s mat- 
inee of “L’Elisir d’Amore.” 





Recent Appearances of George Reimherr 





George Reimherr, tenor, sang in Montclair, N. J., No- 
vember 19, and at the Haworth Congregational Church, 
November 23, and was well received on both occasions; 
in fact he was re-engaged at Haworth for appearance in 
February. Encores and repeats were called for emphati- 
cally at both places. 

Mr. Reimherr was heard also at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, November 27, at a Polyclinic Hospital charity 
concert. 
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ANDREA SARTO EMPHASIZES 
SYSTEM IN WORK 


Andrea Sarto, New York baritone, is a singer who aims 
to systematize his activities and to bring every one of his 
working chances up to a maximum of efficiency. This is 
evident in the great amount of work which he accom- 
plishes, for aside from his concert and oratorio engage- 
ments he fills two important church positions in New York, 
devotes extra time to teaching, and also is the baritone of 
a prominent male quartet of a talking machine company. 

Mr. Sarto, it is said, was discovered by William C. Carl, 
who offered him a solo position at the Old First Presby- 
terian Church, New York, this leading to a similar en- 
gagement at Temple Emanuel, one of the largest and 
wealthiest synagogues in the world. 

Mr. Sarto relates that during his period of study he has 
had but two teachers, first Mme. Lankow, a woman oi 
pedagogical gifts, with whom he worked for seven years, 
the last being in Europe, where he had many prominent ap- 
pearances, and where his teacher died. Upon his return to 
America and taking up the thread of his public work, he 
began study with Joseph Regneas. Mr. Sarto says that 
singers are inclined to fall into bad habits and are in con- 
stant need of criticism from an authority like Mr. Reg- 
neas, who brings to bear upon his task the wide experience 
attained by his own successful career as opera, concert 
and church singer both in America and abroad. 

During the régime of Heinrich Conried at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, Mr. Sarto was given an opportunity 
to prove his ability, and was chosen for the role of Sylvio 
in “Pagliacci” in a competition of fifty baritones. In re- 
ferring to this period of his activities, Mr. Sarto says: 
“The inspiration I received from singing in the same cast 
with Caruso had an indelible influence upon my artistic 
development.” 

Mr. Sarto has an interesting theory of “Sevens,” as he 
calls it. “I was the seventh son of the seventh son, a fact 
upon which considerable stress is laid in the Old Testa- 
ment. I studied for seven years with Mme. Lankow, and 
now seven years with Mr. Regneas, and as a direct result, 
| am looking forward to seven years of the greatest suc- 
cess I have had in my career, only to be followed up by 
another seven year cycle to overtop the period preceding. 
I was married on the seventh day of the seventh month of 
1907, So it can be seen that my life has so far.moved in 








ANVDKLA SARTO, 
Baritone. 


cycles of sevens, and that I am justified in regarding it as 
my lucky number.” : 

The baritone also says that “every artist has one su- 
preme ambition, and mine always has been to be a really 


‘great Elijah, that is to say, one capable of doing full jus- 


tice to this noblest of all oratorio parts.” 

Mr. Sarto, as will be seen, is a singer who has already 
“arrived,” and much of this success he credits to a great 
tenacity of purpose. At an early age, in order to avail 
himself of vocal instructions, he was compelled to work all 
week at his trade as silversmith and was free only on Sun- 
day to follow his heart’s desire. : 

Incidentally, Mr. Sarto comes of a family which can 
boast of two generations of American citizenship. 


Spring Opera for Brooklyn 


The Musicat Courter learns that the two weeks’ season 
of opera held in Brooklyn October last, under the leader- 
ship of Agide Jacchia, for the benefit of the Italian war 
charities, was so successful that those who were responsi- 
ble for it are planning to give a similar season in the spring 
of 1918, probably just after the close of the Metropoltan 
opera. 





Pochon—Ruthardt 


On Friday, November 23, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter M. Price, New York, occurred the marriage of 
Susan Millar Ruthardt, of Front Royal, Va., to Alfred 
Pochon, second violinist of the Flonzaley Quartet. Mrs. 
Pochon’s first husband was the late Max Ruthardt. 
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Tamaki Miura Internationally 
Known for Her “Butterfly” 





Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima donna, whose artistic 
photograph adorns the front cover of this week’s issue of 
the Musicat Courter, has become internationally famous 
through her remarkable portrayal of the role of Madam 
Butterfly. Blessed with one of the most beautiful soprano 
voices of the present operatic stage, Mme. Miura is also 
a talented actress. Naturally with the combination of the 
two, it is not surprising that a critic recently made the 
statement that “when one sees and hears the Butterfly of 
Mme. Miura all other interpretations of that famous role, 
excepting none, seem pale in comparison.” 

Mme. Miura gave a special number of performances dur- 
ing the Sigaldi opera season in Mexico City this year, and 
it is understood from an outside source that her debut with 
that organization was one of the most brilliant events of 
the entire season, and judging from the many triumphs she 
has had in that particular role, it is not unusual that she 
has been engaged to sing at the Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires, next season. Her other operas will be “Iris” and 
“Boheme.” 

On November 10 she opened in Baltimore with the Bos- 
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ton Opera Company, which appearance was followed by as 


tour of other cities. During the tour more than one critic 
acclaimed her as one of the finest singers that had ever 
visited the city. The following is only one of the many 
examples of her success, which appeared in the Reading 
News-Times: 

It was Mme. Miura herself that won the favor of the enthusiastic 
audience, for not alone has she a voice of unusual power and sweet 
ness which she used with the finest artistry, but she proved an 
emotional actress of rare talent. 

Puccini, the composer, recently admitted that Mme. Miura was 
the ideal Madame Butterfly. Through her youth, beauty and joyous 
personality, with her p te emoti li she makes her por 
trayal of Madame Butterfly the most wonderful on the operatic stage. 

Tamaki Miura radiates a native atmosphere that is irresistible, and 
from the very moment she first appeared on the Rajah stage last 
evening until her perfectly acted tragic conclusion, the dainty prima 
donna captivated everyone. 

At the brilliant reception given at the Hotel Willard, 
Washington, on August 30, by Japanese Ambassador 
Aimaro Sato, and attended by many prominent American 
and Japanese statesmen, Tamaki Miura was an important 
figure. The little Japanese soprano of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company, after the dinner in the Red Room, gave 
a recital of songs, accompanied by Mrs. Frank Keys, in 
the small ballroom, where a stage had been especially 
erected. Her success was complete, Viscount Ishii and all 
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the members of the commission joining with the Ameri- 
cans in paying tribute to Nippon’s foremost singer. 

As a former classmate of Viscountess Ishii and the 
Empress herself, Mme. Miura found added enjoyment in 
being present. 


Modern ‘Music Exploited 





The Modern Music Society opens the second month 
of its season with a chamber music evening at the Mac 
Dowell Club, New York City, Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 7. The Etki Trio will give the first American per- 
formance of a trio, op. 14, by Volkmar Andreae, the 
Swiss composer, Assisted by Edward Krainer, the 
ensemble will play the Brahms piano quartet, op. 25. 
Between these two numbers Sandor Harmati and Erno 
Rapee will render the Richard Strauss violin sonata. 

On the three remaining Fridays of the month the 
society gives musicales at 133 Carnegie Hall. The first 
of these, December 14, is a piano recital by Oliver Den 
ton; the second, December 21, an evening of chamber 
music for clarinet, strings and piano, and the last, De- 
cember 28, a Russian evening, with Nina Dimitreff, Kath 
erine Ruth Heyman and Nicholas Garagusi. 








ANNA FITZIU’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF OLD MEXICO 





A phenomenally dark day in which inanimate objects, 
including huge office buildings, were vague silhouettes 
under low-hung clouds and pounds of disintegrated soot— 
in other words, a typical Chicago day found an antithetical 
Anna Fitziu in her apartment at the Congress Hotel. This 
young singer seems endowed with a verve which nothing 
—not even Chicago weather—will chasten. She is at pres- 
ent appearing with the Chicage Opera Association, and on 
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ANNA FITZIU AS ISABEAU. 
The soprano gave away in two days six hundred auto- 
graphed photographs of herself in this role to her operatic 
admirers in Mexico City. 


UMUC VUALAA AHEM 


MARIA GAY, HER DAUGHTER, ANNA FITZIU AND 
GIOVANNI ZENATELLO, 


In Mexico City during the opera season in that city. 
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the evening of this gloomy day was to repéat a delineation 
of Tosca, for'which role she had received high praise from 
the Chicago critics the week before. Her season is a busy 
one. Previous to the Chicago engagement she had been 
in Mexico City..with the Sigaldi Opera Company, whose 
successful tournée there is fast becoming opera history. 
“Naturally,” said Miss Fitziu, “when I accepted Mr. 
Sigaldi’s offer, I was curious about this country as an 
American citizen. Because of the at times strained diplo- 
matic relations, and what I knew of them, I rather fan- 
cied Mexico to be a Pandora’s box which I, in merely 
journeying there, would open. During my operatic career, 
which covers the past five years, I have lived more or 
less in Latin countries—Spain, Italy, South America. I 
thought I knew the Latin temperamént, both of the indi- 
vidual and en masse. Their sunny manner of overlooking 
and making allowances for the lack of those qualities 
which only develop in an artist after years of experience, 
and the childlike delight shown when the artist approached 
an ideal—these things I had known in Italy. But in Mex- 
ico I found the best public in the world. The term music- 
mad but inadequately applies to them. They are music- 
hungry and Idon’t believe their hungér can be satisfied. 
They have so many charming customs of making one feel 
their gratitude. If the artist has given of his best in the 
portrayal of a role, they don’t merely applaud him. For 
instance, in the large bull-ring, where we often had as 
many as 35,000 people, the audience would rise as one per- 
son and thirty-odd thousand handkerchiefs, like so many 
flags, would wave at the singer. The men in the orchestra 
stand and play a haunting Mexican air as a token of their 
appreciation of the artist. It is the most thrilling expe- 
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Photo by Aimé Dupont. 





rience to stand there and watch that quivering multitude 
and to listen to a Mexican melody with its peculiar rhythm! 
While there I sang Isabeau, Manon Lescaut, Nedda, Des 
demona and Tosca. I sang Tosca twenty-five times with 
the great baritone Stracciari, with whom I have again the 
pleasure of singing here in Chicago. Whatever praise | 
received for the portrayal of this role should go to him, 
for it was he who taught me the entire action and every 
minute detail.” 

When asked about the physical aspect of Mexito, Miss 
Fitziu had some gruesome tales to tell 

“Going into the mountains, near Laredo, not long after 
we had crossed the border,” she continued, “we saw eleven 
men in various stages of decay, hanging to the telegraph 
poles. They were bandits and the Carranzista government 
had strung them up there as warnings! One week before 
we left, another bandit had been captured—one famous for 
his lengthy list of cruelties. They took him from one 
market place to another where the crowds gathered and 
hooted him. 

“The City of Mexico is much like Madrid, with a blatant 
savage candor which can never for a moment escape the 
notice. Because of the unsettled state of its government 
many of the leaders of the upper classes have left the 
country. So it was doubly wonderful for me to find a 
public composed almost entirely of the poorer people, a 
public which paid for, and supported with great success, 
its opera company.” 

Miss Fitziu was so besieged for pictures while in Mex 
ico City, that she gave up two days to inscribing 600 photo 
graphs to persons whose dignity allowed them to carry no 
less than six Spanish names! 


ANNA FITZIU AT HER SUMMER HOME, 


Taken last summer before she left for Mexico City to fill her operatic engagements in that place 
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THUEL BURNHAM TEACHING gn 
Well Known Concert Pianist Enters Field of 
Instruction 





The adage which proclaims one person’s loss another’s 
gain is truly proved in the case of Thuel Burnham. For 
the past two or three seasons Mr. Burnham has been one 
of the busiest and most traveled pianists before the 
public. Last season his entire time was occupied by three 
long continuous tours. And now, with bookings which 
would keep him on the road until spring, he is forced to 




















: GIOVANNI MARTINO, 
= The well known basso, who has been engaged to sing prin- = 
cipal bass roles with a company now being formed for a 
season of twenty-six weeks in Mexico City. He is a singer 
of sterling ability. Coming to this country, he appeared with 
the Boston Opera Company under Max Rabinoff, returning = 
to Milan to fill his engagement at La Scala. On his return = 
E: to America, he went to Havana, where he sang with Titto 
= Ruffo. Mr. Martino has commenced work on his records 
3 for the Aeolian Company, which will be issued soon, 
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HUGO RIESENFELD 


Conductor of the Rialto Orchestra 
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with a sense of modern tonal effect. Nor has she disre- 
garded the value of tradition; there is respect for form, 
balanced phrases and development. It is often said that 
composers are not the best interpreters of their own music 
Mrs. Beach did full justice to her creations. She was 


successful in defining various national characteristics.” In 


“THE TEMPLE OF THE MOTION See she een aes ete 
PICTURE” THUEL BURNHAM. poser, a's dy ‘and cahable pianist "She ao“y any 





admirers.” Early in December Beach is to appear 
, : , ith >] Orche 
TIMES SQUARE give up his entire season of concerts, owing to express and with the Minneapolis Symphony rchestra. 
freight conditions which render it impossible to rely upon 3 
NEW YORK # the moving of his concert pianos. But if concert audiences De Segurola as Publisher 
rst to Se pee ss oe See “The Book of Love,” published by Andres de Segurola’s 
' ml ve ad aa cage ia ‘Guaas sie Mall. New Y rk “ ore Company, the American-Neo-Latin Library, has been en- 
Nov. 26, 1917. OPENee. Svusos fF ,  amne gre any New | OFS, waere  thusiastically reviewed by the leading New York papers 


he will teach throughout the winter. In addition to private — j, jg spoken of as one of the most complete and powerful 
‘ t 


Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co., 439 lessons Mr. Burnham will sb class lessons, to ee treatises on a subject which at all times needs subtle 


public will be admitted. Yorkers will also be handling. The sale of this book has exceeded expectations. 
tunate in being able to hear Mr. Burnham in recital from 


Vifth Avenue, New York time to time, and he will also present several of his artist- M 


GENTLEMEN—I am glad of Recital of Rothwell Composition Class ee EMINENT CUNTRALTO, VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
. ene Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
i : for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Singers 
the opportunity to tell vou how Walter Henry Rothwell, the noted conductor and com- prepared for Church, Concert, Overs, and engagements secured. 
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ser, nte recital devoted entirely t Write for 
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, works by the most advanced members of his composition 
much pleasure I get from the eit 


class. The composer represented will play his own piano 
: . . nn numbers or, in the case of songs, the accompaniments. BIAN( A RAN DA LL 
tone quality of your piano, lhe The songs will be sung by artist-pupils of Mr. Rothwell or 20 
by professional pupils of his wife, Elizabeth, who is a PRANO 


distinguished singer and an accomplished instructor. For 
the first recital, the time and place of which will be an- 
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Now on Third Canadian Tour 
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mellowness, the richness, and 








vibrant beauty of tone in the in- iH nounced shortly, the program will contain piano works and 
. i songs by Margaret Bucklee, a piano pupil of Eugene Hef- 
strument we have forms a source ; fley. and songs by Marion Bauer, Ethel Glenn Hier and 


Gena Branscombe. The works of these composers have 
appeared on many recital programs, but the numbers given 
on this occasion will all be in manuscript. Mr. Rothwell 
will give an opportunity for a public hearing only to those 
pupils who have mastered the essentials of composition. 
Mr. Rothwell intends to invite music publishers to the 
recital, with a view to introducing to them the compositions 





of constantly recurring delight. 
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have found any plano the tone of his artist-pupils. This is a simpler plan than sending 
, : . the manuscripts to the publishers, and at the same time 
quality of which blends so well is conducive to quicker results. - | 
“Recitals of the type that I intend to give should prove ‘* 
with the orchestra as yours. a stimulus to young American composers,” said Mr. Roth- b ; 
: well. “There is the incentive to do good work, and the Aj Leading Basso With Chicago Opera Association 
T thst 1 tl t desire for a hearing. A composer will not have » go =) CONCERT a if awe RECITAL 
oO withstanc 1e almost con- begging to have his work played or sung, nor will he / our Now ng ; 
aon artis , i , j ‘ ¥ Address: CONCERT BUREAU, JULIUS DAIBER 
have to hunt for an artist to favor him by placing it on aa rmcig= cay Glosees, OA 








stant usage which it gets in this his program. If my plan meets with success I shall give 
an orchestral concert.” 





theatre, a piano must have ad- Ahoy Nae 
Mrs. Beach with Minneapolis Symphony 
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i “Mrs. Beach’s name appears on almost every program 


this respect also P r to made up by the lyric artists now appearing before the 
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~ . y‘ Instrumen 1S in public are regrettably few. Her fame, both as pianist VIOLINIST 
; ; ‘ and as composer, is international. Boston music-lovers 
i eV erything that could be desired. are intensely proud of her, and well they may be, for her 
; : : many charming melodies and her progressive spirit have od 
; Cordially yours, kept her in the forefront for many years,’ —— the 
Fs mn © Boston American, regarding the concert of Mrs. Beach’s ‘ 
i (Sgd) Hiuco RI®sENFELD compositions which took place in that city recently, and Available after 
H é at which Mrs. Beach played the piano numbers and also January 1, 1918 
; Musical Director accompanied Mrs. Lafayette Goodbar in her songs; This 

: : . same paper also spoke of her “wide range of sympathy, os Directi 
as well as her long acknowledged mastery of technic.” me gegen aeons 








According to the Boston Globe, “Mrs. Beach’s works have 


in past years received analysis and praise. The composer 437 Fifth Avenue, New York Knabe Piano 
has an easy and fluent gift, melodic invention combined 
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New Tenor to Be Heard in America 





Maurilio ‘Taormina is a name now unfamiliar to the 
New York music-loyers, but one that will soon be better 
known throughout the country. The tenor is of Italian 
birth, and when eighteen years of age disclosed such talent 
that arrangements were made to send him to the conserva- 
tory at Naples. These plans, however, were interrupted 
by family misfortunes, and he came to America instead, at 
which time he was taken up by Mme. Novelli, the former 
well known italian singer and later teacher. He has been 
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MAURILIO TAORMINA, 


Tenor. 
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under her direction for six years and Mme. Novelli re- 
cently said that he was ready for the concert field. Mr. 
Taormina is not altogether new in this particular work, 
because two years ago he returned to Italy for an extended 
concert tour, which brought him much good favor. He 
returned to America a short time ago and will soon com- 
a tour of the country under the direction of his 


mence 
manager, Frank C. Rose, of 484 Convent avenue, New 
York. Upon his return to New York, he will sing at 


several benefit concerts to be given at the Haven Studios, 


for the American soldiers. ‘ é 
The writer recently had the pleasure of hearing the 
tenor sing. He possesses a lovely voice, with admirable 


mezzo-voce tones. His rendition of an aria from “Tosca” 
showed his good operatic ability, while Tosti’s “Ideale” 
and the Jocelyn lullaby gave the impression that he under- 
stood the requirements of the concert stage. He will no 
doubt win recognition through his work. 





Rubinstein Club News 


Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, will give its first evening concert this season in 
the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
Tuesday evening, December 11. A_ selected orchestra 
irom the New York Philharmonic Society and Louis 
Graveure, baritone, will assist the club choral of over 150 
voices, under the direction of William Rogers Chapman. 
The program of part-songs will be particularly interest- 
ing, inasmuch as all the numbers will be age re the 
club. / 


The 


rst time, several being dedicated to the new 
work, “Song of the Sweep,” by Harry Rowe Shelley, will 
have its initial rendition. Alice M. Shaw will be at the 


piano and Louis R. Dressler at the organ. 

The second musicale of the season will be given on 
Saturday afternoon, December 15. A program of special 
interest will be offered, including a new American com- 
position for the piano and violin. James P. Dunne will 
play the piano score and David Robinson, former concert- 
master of the Chicago Opera Company, will play the 
violin. Lotta Madden, soprano, and John O'Malley, Irish 
tenor, will also appear on this program. 

The service flag of the Rubinstein Club now carries 
seventy stars, representing near relatives in active service. 
The knitted sets for the crew of the Government boat, 
Aloha, are about complete. Comfort kits and bags of 
Christmas cheer will follow. This has been successfully 
carried out by the members of Rubinstein Unit 158, Mrs. 
J. H. Storer, chairman. Members of the choral will assist 
in the*concert to be given for the Sun Tobacco Fund on 
December 17. 


Hempel to Interpolate Proch Number 





Frieda Hempel, who will sing the title role in “The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” next Saturday afternoon 
(December 8) at the Metropolitan revival of this work, 
has chosen the Proch theme and variations for her inter- 
polated song in the second act. 

Interpolations seemed to be quite the correct thing in 
the early part of 1800, Composers of that date had a 
delicate way of retiring from their scores at some 
dramatic point to allow the prima donna to display her 
technic in whatever florid aria she chose. To be sure, 
Von Flotow practically did the choosing when he wove 
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the simple and beautiful “Last Rose of Summer” into his 
opera, “Marta,” but Rossini allowed his Rosina absolute 
freedom in the singing lesson of “The Barber of Seville,” 
and Donizetti was as gerierous with his work. 

“The Daughter of the Regiment” has not been given in 
New York for fourteen years, and it is more than six 
years since Miss Hempel has had an opportunity to sing 
one of her most vivacious roles. 


Peterborough for War Convalescents 





Although Mrs. Edward MacDowell had planned some 
time since to turn over the Peterborough, N. H., facilities 
to the Government for the use of those war convalescents 
among artists needing such special, help, this idea did not 
take active form until now, when all arrangements are 
being energetically rushed to house those wounded by the 
first of June. 

Additional funds will, 
comprehensive plan outlined, 
ready come forward with some assistance, and the rest 
must of a necessity be forthcoming, since our patriotic 
men and women have never yet withheld their aid when a 
worthwhile object was in question. 


of course, be necessary for the 
but kind friends have al- 


Olive Kline with Globe Music Club 





Olive Kline was the soprano soloist at the Globe Music 


Club on Sunday afternoon, November 25, at De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York. There was a large 
audience of enthusiastic members, who displayed their 


pleasure by hearty applause in an attempt to get a final 
encore. Unfortunately, the soprano was obliged to leave 
to fill another engagement and only found time to ask 
the audience to join her in one verse of “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Her program included two groups, one of early 


English, fifteenth century, and the other a group of folk- 
songs of ditferent nations. Marian Simons was_ her 
accompanist. 


Boston Symphony Tour Changed 


As Attorney General Gregory has refused to modify his 
ruling that the alien conductor and members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra cannot enter Washington, the or- 
ganization has canceled its concerts there for this winter. 
The appearances in Philadelphia and Baltimore also have 
been put off indefinitely. 
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How to Help Popularize Orchestras 





The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is doing more than 
presenting excellent concerts throughout the country. In 
the great Southland, at least, it is the inspiration for sound 
musical study and investigation. Using certain phases of 
the performance of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra as 
the subject, a written contest has been announced by the 
Atlanta Music Study Club, open to all students of music 
in the State. The three best articles relative to the 
formation of a symphony orchestra, as demonstrated by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra when it plays in Atlanta, 
will be awarded prizes. The appearance of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra will constitute one of the leading events in the 
Civic Concert Series to be given under the auspices of the 


Atlanta Music Study Club. The contest is arousing the 
widest interest, and other clubs throughout the South 
have announced their intentions of arranging similar 
contests. 

Quinn—Skolnick 


Alfred Price Quinn, well known in Oklahoma City musi 
cal activities, was married recently in New York to Jennie 
Skolnick, the violinist. The happy couple have gone to 
the home of the bridegroom, where they will make their 
residence in the future. 
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Among Her Souvenirs 


| 


| 
| 


AN EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW WITH GENEVIEVE VIX 


Noted French Artist Discusses Freely Her Art and Her First Impressions of America— 
Autographed Pictures of European Rulers and a Personal Letter From General Pershing 











Genevieve Vix, the great French actress-singer, who 
eated a sensation in Chicago at her debut at the Audi 


rium with the Chicago Opera Association in “Manon,” 
anted the following exclusive interview to a representa- 
e of the Musica CourRTER 


Mile. Vix, who was reclining on a sofa in her sumptuous 
ipartment at the Congress Hotel, arose to greet the inter- 
vie wer in English. “How do you do, sir? I am glad to 
mu.” 

Ah, vous parlez Anglais,” answered the latter. 
Yes and no, but since you speak French so fluently, let 
use that language, though I have learned quite a little 
English in the last two months, and I believe I know suf- 


ent now to make myself understood. Of what shall we 
weak? Ask me anything, and I will be ready to answer 
Then, first of all, Mlle. Vix, the Musicat Courter a 


ear ago published exclusively a rumor that, due to a rail 
road strike, King Alfonso of Spain, in order to hear you 
ing ‘Manon,’ in which you are to make your debut at the 
\uditorium on Saturday afternoon, resorted to his aero- 
and reached Cadiz just in time to hear your per 
formance. This was reported, as I said, in the Musica 
Courrer, but it was called by many a press agent story.” 

“Not at all; the story is absolutely true, and speaking 
ibout Alfonso, a very dear friend of mine, you may be 
interested to see some of his pictures.” 


plane 


mantlepiece were three large pictures auto 
Alfonso. On them he proclaims Mlle. Vix th 
actress-singer in the world Seside the 
pictures of the King of Spain the reporter glimpsed an 
1utographed picture of George, the King of Greece who 
vas assassinated a few years ago, which proves that that 
also an ardent admirer of Mlle. Vix’s 


On the 
vraphed by 


yreatest living 


late monarch was 
irt 

his is your first trip to the United States 
ou think you will like it here?” 

“Tl have been here only a few days and have not as yet 
faced your public, but I have witnessed several perform 
unces of the opera company, and the way the audience be- 
applauds at the right place shows me that yeu 
great many music lovers, as you call con- 
It will be a great pleasure for me to sing for 


How do 


haves ane 
have here a 
homseul 


them, as 


est artists of the world have appeared here for many years, 
so that now art of every kind is well understood, and I 
am sure they will comprehend me. I think you will find 
my ‘Manon’ a little different from others. You see I study 
first the acting and the words of an opera before studying 
the music, as I like as much to act as to sing. As a matter 
of fact, I love my art, and I am always trying to find some- 
thing new in a role. I study every possibility there is in 
it, and I am never the same at two performances, as I 
study between them, finding out new possibilities in a role, 
even in ‘Manon,’ which I have sung over two hundred 
times at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, and also in many 
other countries. I like the role, as I find many opportuni- 
ties to disclose various feelings—love, hatred, acuteness, 
diplomacy, ingenuity, passion, kindness, sweetness and 
frivolity. Next Wednesday, I am to appear here for the 
first time as Jean in ‘The Juggier,’ another part I like, 
as it is so different from any other role in my repertoire. 

“Right here, I might tell you that I seldom encore an 
aria. I do not believe in it. They call me an actress-singer. 
Why then should I repeat an aria? Does an actress on 
the legitimate stage repeat a speech? No. A thousand 
times no, even if that actress be a Sarah Bernhardt or a 
Barrymore.” 

The interview was coming to an end, when Mile. Vix 
brought out a letter from “your general in chief, Pershing. 
He wrote me this letter, and it may be of interest to you 
to read it.” 

The representative found the letter so interesting that 
he asked to reproduce it in the Musica Courter. 

“Don’t lost it, as I prize it greatly and would prefer to 
give you a copy of it.” 

After insisting, the point was gained and the letter is 
herewith reproduced. A translation is as follows: 


American Expepirionary Force 
THE COMMANDING GENERAL 
Cc. Q. G. A., October 16, 1917 

Mapenorsetre—I could not tell you how sorry I am to be com 
pelled to postpone the pleasure of seeing you and to accept from 
your own hands the flag that you have been so kind to embroider 
for me, 

In reality I have heen compelled to leave Paris for the 
zone, and I surely will not come back hefore your departure 

Permit me, Mademoiselle, to wish you a good voyage. As to 
your success in the United States, it was only sufficient to have 
heard you to be sure that it will be complete 


Ovrice oF 


army 





| want to make new conquests in your country Kindly, Mademoiselle, accept my respectful homage and my best 

The American public has been well trained, as the great- regards. Joun J. Persuinc 
P. S.—If you prefer that 
the flag be sent to me before 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


Mademoiselle: 


mo i e 


ment pas avant votre départ. 


complet. 


timents les plus distingués. 


>.s. 





OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL 


G.Q.G.A., le 16 Octobre 1917 


Je ne saurais yous dire combien je 
suis au regret d'étre obligé de remettre & une 
date ultérieure le plaisir de vous voir et 
d'accepter de vos mains le drapeau que vous 
avez eu la charmante attention de broder pour 


. En effet, j'ai quitté Paris pour 
la Zone des Armées et n'y retournerai certaine- 


Permettez-moi, Mademoiselle, de 
vous souhaiter une bonne traversée; quant a 
votre succés aux Etats-Unis, il suffit de vous 
avoir entendue pour 6tre certain qu'il sera 


Veuillez agréer, Mademoiselle, mes 
respectueux hommages et l'assurance de mes sen- 


Si vous préférez me faire parvenir ledit 
drapeau avant votre départ, Madame Carl Boyd, 
la femme de mon Aide de Camp, 11 rue de Bassano, 
se fera un plaisir d'en prendre soin,. 


your departure, Mme. Carl 


Boyd, the wife of my aide-de- 
camp, tt rue de Bassano, will 
be very 
of it. 
The representative also 
secured a picture of Mlle. 


happy to take care 






















December 6, 1917 


Vix upon her arrival from Panama at Key West, from 
where she had her first look upon the land of her new 
triumph. 

Just before leaving, Mlle. Vix ordered her maid to bring 
her hat and coat. « 

“You are not going out in such bad weather?” ventured 
the writer. “It is very foggy and smoky and bad for the 
throat. I myself have a bad cold, and I think it unwise 
for you to venture out.” 

“Nonsense. I go out in all kinds of weather, rain and 
snow, wind and thunderstorms; have no fear for me. J 
walk my three miles every day, for I do not believe that 
singers should be recluses. Take all the fresh air that you 
can fill your lungs with—be it in the air of Lake Michigan 
or the smoke of the Illinois Central—air and again air, day 
and night. I love the air, and I might surprise you one of 
these days by flying over Chicago in an aeroplane.” 

“What, do you fly, too?” 

“My dear sir, I have been flying since the infancy of 
aeroplanes and feel just as much at ease in the air as J 
do in my automobile on the boulevard. As a matter of fact, 
more so, as you have a great many automobiles in Chicago 
and very few aeroplanes, so I do not take a risk in colliding 
with any one.” 

The interview was over, and the representative was 
asked by the new star to return soon. The permission will 
be utilized in the near future. R. D. 


“MAROUF” THE NEXT 
METROPOLITAN NOVELTY 





Henri Rabaud’s Opera Coming December 19—Next 
Week’s Repertoire 





General Manager Gatti-Casazza of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company announces Wednesday, December 109, as 
the date of the American premiere of Henri Rabaud’s 
“Marouf,” an opera in four acts, the book by Lucian Ne- 
poty, based on the “Arabian Nights.” The work, first 
produced at the Opera-Comique, Paris, early in 1914, has 
proved to be the most popular novelty presented at that 
theatre in many years. The title role will be sung by Giu- 
seppe de Luca, the Princess, by Frances Alda. Other 
roles will be taken by Leon Rothier, Andres de Segurola, 
Kathleen Howard, Thomas Chalmers, Bada, Leonhardt, 
Rossi, Audisio, Reiss and Bloch. Rosina Galli will lead 
the oriental ballet which is a feature of the opera. Pierre 
Monteux will conduct and the stage director is Richard 
Ordynski. 

The repertoire for the week beginning Monday, Decem- 
ber 10, is as follows: Monday, “Carmen,” Farrar, Peter- 
son, Caruso, Whitehill, Monteux; Wednesday, “Faust,” 
Farrar, Martinelli, Rothier, Chalmers, Monteux; Thurs- 
day, “La Traviata,” Hempel, Carpi, De Luca, Moranzoni; 
Friday, “Aida,” Rappold, Homer, Martinelli, Amato, Mar- 
dones, Moranzoni; Saturday matinee, “Prince Igor,” Alda, 
Perini, Amato, Didur, Althouse, Bodanzky; Saturday even- 
ing, “Tosca,” benefit of the Italian Hospital, Muzio, Ca- 
ruso, Scotti, Moranzoni; Sunday night concert, Decem- 
ber 9, Efrem Zimbalist, soloist. Several artists of the com- 
pay will sing with the orchestra, under Richard Hageman’s 
direction. 
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GENEVIEVE VIX, 
Soprano of the Chicago 
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Mile. Vix arriving at 


Key West. 
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Facsimile of a letter re- 
ceived by her from 
General John J. Persh- 
ing, commanding the 
American Expeditionary 
Forces in France. 
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New York Concert Manager Writes 
of Experiences on Serbian Front 
John WW 


sailed for 


lrothingham, the New York concert manager, 
Europe early in August at the head of a 


mmission organized to investigate conditions in the Bal- 








} on behalf of the American Ked Cross Society, is now 
in Paris, having made the trip to Serbia and return in 
afety Mr. Frothingham was in Rome just prior to the 
recent Italian retreat and had planned a visit to the 
\ustro-Italian front, but was unable to go at the ap- 
ynted time. If he had gone he might now be one of the 
1any prisoners that fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and his return to his office in New York, expected this 
month, might have been postponed indefinitely 
Of his experiences while traveling through the Balkan 
egions Mr, Frothingham has given most vivid and inter- 
esting accounts in letters to his sister, Elizabeth Frothing- 
ham, of Tarrytown, N. Y., excerpts from which follow: 
Salonika, September 20, 1917 
| t l rote 1, we were leaving Rome. There is much 
We went leeper to Taranto where we remained twenty 
waiting for a boat, Taranto is not especially interesting 
its | iresque situation along the water front. The 
t ning F n a very good Italian boat and arrived 
G a ce with some curious old churches, that 
ng. Both ay ! the much smaller Gallipoli seemed to 
ke t-class editions of Petras. Of course, there were every- 
t tities of soldiers and sailors of all races. We crossed 
ght to Corfu here we were met by the Serbian authorities, 
" ! then have ul quite a triumphal progress. During our 
ta n Corfu we visited two convalescent camps, called on all the 
attended one state lunch and three evening banquets 
j Ked Cross (Serbian) entertained us the first evening The 
ecot evening we had two dinners, one at & o'clock and another 
at oe Fortunately, the first was rather a simple affair with 
Mr. and Mrs. Dodge, the American ambassador to Serbia and his 
wife, charming people Mrs. Dodge is a delightful person with a 
ens humor She instructed us on the arts of washing fruits 
nd a isting decorations 
rm ccond dinner was a Serbian banquet, served under the stars, 
aided by the light of torches carried by attendants. There was 
Serbian music, all sorts of Serbian dishes, some of them delicious, 
und mat wines It was given by the colonel who sent me the 
pistols and hat I have on my wall at 375. We reached home at 
aul, as we left again at 3:45 a. m., I did not even attempt 
to go t bed A torpedo boat destroyer conveyed us to Santi 
Quarant What a romantic trip, begun by starlight, ending in 
lear At Santi Quaranta, Dr, Kyan's light, hospital auto 
or us, and we had three places in the regular Italian 
ame m began the wonderful ride through Albania. The 
j ney was magnificent. The first day we crossed three mountain 
arigé with superb views of others, some of them covered with 
ternal snow. The peaks are of the Matterhorn variety, jagged and 
rindding, and it was through a similar country that the Serbians 
ade their great retreat 
We spent the night at Korizia, in Albania. Up to that point the 
intry was in Italian hands and they had built a fine road with 
good bed, The construction must have been very difficult. Every- 
where found the Italians particularly courteous and obliging and 
remarkabl efficient Korizia is now a little independent town, 
where Albanians are the chief inhabitants. Albanian is spoken and 
I have here a copy of their Albanian newspaper and some of their 
mone At night, we heard the guns firing on the front and saw 
the flashes of light rhe French, who contro] from this point on, 
had just made a considerable advance, thus securing the safety of 
Korizia 
The scenery the next day was not so fine, although the descent 
from the mountains into the plain of Monastir at Florina was some 
thing never to be forgotten, both for the beauty of the scenery and 
dangers of the road. Every few minutes we passed one of the 
au trucks or cannon that had gone over the edge, with every 
where crosses where the dead had been buried. Although the 
descent was long and steep, the plain in which Monastir lies is 
still quite high It is a long oblong, surrounded on all sides by 
plendid summits Thence we made another descent past Lake 
Ostrovo, where there were bloody battles last season, and Vodena 
(from voda, water, on account of the numerous springs and water 
falls) to Salonika, arriving at 10:30 p. m 
We are wonderfully well fixed here and considering the fact that 
half the town is burnt, including all hotels, we are lucky indeed. 
Salonika has a fine situation on its gulf, and Mount Olympus shows 


up proudly on the other side. It is a handsome mountain, but after 


the awful peaks we have seen it looks strangely inadequate for 
the inaccessible home of the gods The day after our arrival we 
at onee began our round of calls, on the Serbian Minister of the 
Interior, Minister of War, heads of three departments of “santé,” 
and since then we have scarcely had a moment unoccupied. We 
are also in close touch with the French and English authorities 
and everybody shows us the greatest courtesy and consideration. 
We have met numbers of Serbian officers and officials of every 
description, They are all laboring under difficulties, especially as 
two of ten ministers are here and the others at Corfu. Some o 


and all seem imbued with the serious 


elegant gentlemen, 
determination to make the best of it. 


ness of the situation and the 


them are 


General Trizitch, the Minister of War, succeeded in making the 
retreat through Albania with nearly 20,000 survivors of his army. 
The other generals arrived in Montenegro with 2,000 to 5,000 men, 
so when his 20,000 marched in, it created a sensation. There is 
here a Major Stevenovitch, a scholar who has translated four 
Shakespeare plays and means te continue after the war. He has 
also translated considerable English lyric poetry—Keats, Words- 
worth, and also Poe He has read the literature from Venerable 
Rede, through Chaucer, Spencer, etc., down to modern times. He 


does not speak English quite as fluently as one would suppose, 
but this is probably from lack of opportunity, as he has never 
been to England 

We have met all sorts of types: high-livers as well as students 
and workers, and, of course. many doctors and surgeons. On the 
whole, they have made a very favorable impression on Mr. Stewart 
and myself, and although Americans would probably be able to solve 
me of their problems more efficiently, their efforts and will are 
undeniably sincere, Here we have visited numerous refugee camps 
and hospitals, Some of the refugees from the fire are in a most 
pitiable condition, as they lost everything. They are now living 
in tents in various camps and are given food and blankets. They 
are told to dig trenches around their tents to draw off the rain, for 
the rainy season is now close at hand. Those who do not will 
apparently live in puddles. We have had two showers and one 
stormy evening, but now the weather has again settled clear and 
hot, but not as hot as Corfu 

I must not forget to mention the French and English we have 
met We had a formal introduction to General Serrail, but the 
man we have seen the most of is General Renotte, the head of the 
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medical department. At the dejeuner yesterday he was so moved 
at something that was said about France, and about America enter- 
ing the war, that he had to take refuge once or twice behind his 
napkin. But the English also are sensitive on this subject. Two 
of the finest men in Salonika are Colonel English and Colonel Fitz- 
patrick, the former a surgeon and the latter head of the British 
Ked Cross here. They are both remarkably distinguished and in 
teresting. I found myself opposite Colonel English the other night 
and launched into a regular frontal attack, telling him how the 
countries had been brought into closer harmony, that the Americans 
of English origin still cherished the relationship and considered 
the literature, etc., as their own, and in about one minute he had 
apparently swallowed something the wrong way, although he was 
not eating. I could not imagine what could be the matter, and it 
was a minute or so before I found out that I had better ring off. 
The Serbians themselves have the highest affection and esteem for 
these men and for the English in general here, who seem to be 
very popular. Admiral Trowbridge is another charming fellow, who 
occupies the extraordinary position of naval attaché to the King 
of Serbia. 


I must now front. We 


tell you about our trip to the Serbian 
left Salonika Friday, lunched at a Serbian convalescent home at 
Vodena and then automobiled to the front of the second army, 
where we spent the night at the camp of the general in command. 
This happened to be our one night of storm, and in the morning 
we found the road beyond had been so badly cut up that 
we could get only to the camp of the etat-major and look up the 
mountainside at the Serbian trenches, about two-thirds of the 
way to the top The Bulgarians occupy the summits and any 
offensive on the Serbian side seems here quite impossible, the slopes 
being practically perpendicular. P 

‘e saw some interesting wounds at the camp in various stages 
of healing. In some cases small portions of bone have been re 
moved from the skull and after the wound has practically healed 
one can see the man’s pulse beating in the top of his head. 

The next day we crossed the Serbian frontier and visited the 
land and villages assigned to Serbia. The villages, inhabited largely 
by Macedonians, are the most miserable places imaginable. They 
are commencing to prepare the ground and by next season will have 
a considerable harvest. Then came a visit to Monastir, which is 
under bombardment, though no shells fell in the town while we 
were there. Only a few houses can be occupied on the second floor. 
The bridge entering the city is a veritable target. Our two autos 
remained abont a kilometer apart and both passed in safety. 

The English conduct a fine hospital in a sheltered place with a 


skilful surgeon-doctor at its head, and bread and milk are fur 
nished to those of the miserable population who have not been 
killed and who have not yet been, or refuse to be, evacuated. 


visited the Crown Prince and the position of the 
over mountains and by 
which was set in 


_ After this, we 
first army, involving a long horseback ride 
wooded defiles. We finally reached a battery 
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manner, 
encores.” 
Wichita (Ran.) Cagle 
Nov, 10, 1917 
Exclusive M : W. R. MACDONALD Inc 
1451 Broadway, New York City 
action for our benefit, and by climbing a neighboring summit be- 
hind the shelter of some rocks we looked out on the Bulgarian 
trenches on the next hill. There were also Serbian trenches on 
that hill part way up. As we could be easily seen, we had to be 
very careful. In fact, on our way back the enemy returned our 
two shells with two of their own, one of which we saw fall on 


minutes after we had passed. 

Crown Prince, who received us with great 
with us three games of bridge whist, at 
excel. However, when my turn came 
I managed to pull through, and as I 
won, to the great satisfaction of 


our road about three 

We lunched with the 
cordiality and played 
which you know I do not 
to play with His Highness, 
was very lucky in my hands, we 
both of us. 


A von Ende School Recital by Goodman 


Lawrence Goodman, member of the faculty of The von 
Ende School of Music, New York, played a program of 
modern piano pieces at the headquarters of the school on 
November 30 for an audience that greatly appreciated the 
pianist’s work. His technic is infallible and scintillating ; 
his tone and sense of dynamics always respond to the 
mood of his interpretations, in which there is little left to 
be desired. He possesses an intensely musical nature, and 
one could not help but feel a reflection of a thoroughly 
honest and noble character in his legitimate, musicianly 
expression. Intense enthusiasm prevailed during all his 
numbers, to which Goodman listeners are accustomed. En- 
cores were demanded and given, before this young artist 
was permitted to rest, after playing the following exacting 
program: Ballade in D minor and rhapsody in G major, 
Brahms; “Carnaval,” Schumann; valse in A flat, nocturne 
in D flat, three preludes and scherzo in B flat minor, 
Chopin; “Romanza,” Sibelius; “The Clown,” Rachmani- 
noff; “Nachtfalter Valse,” Strauss-Tausig. 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, December 6 . 





Philharmonic Society—Vernon Stiles, tenor, soloist. 
Evening. Carnegie Hall. 

as 5d Society of New York. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Hall. 

Ada del V. Lombardi. Piano recital. Afternoon. 


Aeolian Hall. 
Harold Land. Song recital. 
versity. 


Evening. New York Uni- 


Friday, December 7 

Philharmonic Society—Vernon Stiles, 
Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 

Russian Cathedral Choir. Evening. 


tenor, soloist. 


Aeolian Hall. 


Biltmore Morning Musicale—Alda, Godowsky and 

Heifetz, soloists. 
Saturday, December 8 

Philharmonic Society—Louis Graveure, baritone, solo- 
ist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 

Guiomar Novaes. Piano recital. Afternoon, Aeolian 
Hall. 

Sarah Sokolsky-Freid. Piano and organ recital. Even- 
ing. Aeolian Hall 

Boston Symphony Society. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 


Sunday, December 9 
Symphony Society of New York—Mabel Garrison, so- 


prano, soloist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall 
Hans Barth. Piano recital. Afternoon, Princess The- 
atre. 
Monday, December 10 
Martha Phillips. Song recital. Afternoon, Aeolian 
Hall. 


Aeolian Hall. 
Afternoon. 


Evening. 
recital, 


Miniature Philharmonic. 
Joseph Bonnet. Organ 
Astor. 


Hotel 


Tuesday, December 11 
New York Chamber Music Society. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Emma Roberts. 


lall. 
St. Cecilia Club. Afternoon. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Sittig Trio. Afternoon. Hotel Plaza. 
Wednesday, December 12 
Edna de Lima. Song recital. Afternoon. 


Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Aeolian 


Hall. 
Home Symphony Concert—Philharmonic Orchestra 
Eddy Brown, soloist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


Thursday, December 13 
Philharmonic Society. [ivening. Carnegie Hall. 


Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Hall. 

Aurelio Giorni. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 


Friday, December 14 
Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Louis James Boulter. Piano recital. Afternoon, 
Aeolian Hall. 
C. Chah Mouradian. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Saturday, December 15 
Helen Stanley. Song recital. Afternoon, Aeolian 
Ilall. 
Eleonore Altman. 
Hall 


Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 
; Sunday, December 16 

Philharmonic Society. Afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

Symphony Society of New York—Jolin Powell, pianist, 
soloist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Monday, December 17 

Piano recital. Evening. 

Piano recital, Afternoon. 


Aeolian Hall. 
Aeolian 


Ralph Lawton. 

Winifred Byrd. 
Hall. 

Tuesday, December 18 

Salzedo Harp Ensemble and Marcia van Dresser. 
Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Mai Kalna. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 

New York Mozart Society—Frances Alda, soprano, 
loist. Evening. Hotel Astor. 


sO- 


Martinelli’s Linguistic Talents 


Giovanni Martinelli’s singing of the title role in “Faust” 
in French, with the Metropolitan Opera Company, re- 
calls the fact that last summer he spent a great deal of 
his time brushing up and perfecting himself in the singing 
of the French language. It is due to this arduous effort, 
perhaps, that’ not only were no criticisms aimed at 
Martinelli’s enunciation and pronounciation, but he was 
made the object of much praise for his manner of delivery. 

Martinelli will soon be as perfect in English as he is in 
French and Italian. What little time he can find to spare 
in his duties at the opera, he spends in the study of 
English. His song programs already contain many 
English compositions, and it is merely a question of time 
before he will render entire programs in that language. 
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MORE PATRIOTIC AGITATION 

(Continued from Page 5) 
concerts of the Boston organization have been canceled, 
but at the time of going to préss the Musicat Courter 
has no news to the effect that this week’s New York con- 
certs of the Hub Band are not to take place. On the con- 
trary, in answer to a telegram sent to the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra management, Major Higginson and other 
Boston Symphony officials assure the Musicat Courter 
positively that the New York and Brooklyn concert series 
will be given, and deny vehemently the rumor that the 
7 og Symphony Orchestra is to be disbanded until after 
the war. 

Unless the new Department of Justice regulations, which 
prohibit alien enemies from leaving the State in which they 
are located, are modified in the case of Dr. Muck, it is 
difficult to understand how that German leader will be able 
to leave the limits of Massachusetts. Of the 101 players 
of the Boston Symphony, twenty-three are affected by the 
new regulations. 

In the New York Herald of December 2, 1917, is the 
following: “The Department of Justice agents and repre- 
sentatives of the American Defense Society are said to be 
in possession of information which will result soon in ac- 
tion against Dr, Muck.” This statement should be taken 
with reserve. 


Musical Enemy Alien Activities 


Five of the German opera singers, who were recently 
dismissed from the Metropolitan, gave an invitation 
concert at the Hotel Astor, New York, last week. The 
participants were Mme. Ober, Johannes Sembach, Me- 
lanie Kurt, Hermann Weil and Carl Braun. Although 
the concert was advertised as an invitation entertain- 
ment, some $3,200 was paid by the auditors for tickets 
of admission. A canopy of American flags surmount- 
ed the platform, French, Italian and English numbers 
alternated with music by German composers. 

Last Monday evening, December 3, Otto Goritz’s 
new operetta, “The Sweet Papa” (which was to have 
been produced by him at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last spring), was given at the Irving Place The- 
atre in German and with a German cast. The price of 
admission was $3 per ticket, and it is reported that the 
house was sold out at that price. 


Ellis on Kreisler 


Charles A. Ellis, manager of Fritz Kreisler, reports 
that twenty-four hours after the announcement of that 
artist regarding the cancellation of his American en- 
gagements telegrams poured in from all over the coun- 
try imploring Mr. Ellis to insist that he compel Kreis- 
ler to fulfill the contracts. The Boston Transcript, in 
commenting on this rather amusing irony, says: 

Some even who have been mistrusting the violinist as an “alien 
enemy” have swiftly and passionately discovered that the “alien 
enemy” makes money for them. After all, it is a wavering job 
to ride two horses at the same time. 

The Christian Science Monitor, most harmless of 
newspapers, assumes a belligerent disguise in the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

The eminent violinist, who is also an Austrian captain on leave 
of absence, explains that the money which he is sending to Austria 
from the receipts of his concerts in the United States is intended 
for the support of his father. This, if an accurate statement, reflects 
credit upon the violinist. But, in all seriousness, would it not be 
better policy, on the part of the United States, to bring the father 
over to the son and place both in a comfortable internment camp, 
where they would be under no living expense whatsoever? Or, in 
the interest of art, must the United States continue to bear 
patiently with the too evident assumption, on the part of a certain 
class of musicians, that it is soft? 


Mme. Sembrich’s Accident 


On Thanksgiving Day, Marcella Sembrich met with a 
serious accident at her new home in East Eighty-second 
street, New York. The singer slipped on a soft rug which 
had been laid upon a highly polished floor, and fell, break- 
ing her left shoulder blade in three places. Dr. John C. 
Vaughn was summoned and after some difficulty in obtain- 
ing an X-ray photograph, the bone was set successfully. 
It is unlikely that Mme. Sembrich will suffer any perma- 
nent effects from the fall, although it will probably be at 
least two months before the bone has knitted completely. 
Mme. Sembrich had just established herself in her new 
home, having been living in the country since the death of 
her husband, Guillaume Stengel, last spring. 


Boston Opera Company Still in the Field 





According to the best reports obtainable, the Boston 
Opera Company was still continuing to present opera in 
concert form the first part of this week, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., having been its port of call on Tuesday. Those 
cities who expected grand opera are not, of course, re- 
sponding with special enthusiasm to opera on the concert 
platform presented with reduced company and orchestra, 
and it would not be surprising to see the tour abandoned 
before many more days. Tamaki Miura, the Japanese 
prima donna of the company; Kittay, tenor, and Auguste 
Bouilliez, the first baritone, returned to New York Friday 
of last week. 


Schumann-Heink Dates Canceled 





Mme. Schumann-Heink, who has been far from well 
recently, last week announced the cancellation of her con- 
cert dates until middle of January, and will go to San 
Diego, Cal. shortly to rest and recuperate at her Gross- 
mont home near there. 





Opera for the Cincinnati Zoo 





In the summer of 1918, the usual summer concerts of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at the Zoological Gar- 
dens in that city will be supplemented by a season of 
opera, though those who are behind the project are still 
undecided whether to present light opera or excerpts from 
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gant cows in the manner which has been so successful at 

avinia Park for several seasons past. The direction of 

yb season will be in the hands of Milton and Sargent 
born. 


New York State to License Teachers? 





A bill is being drafted to be presented at the next session 
of the New York State Legislature, for the licensing of 
music teachers. It is understood that the sponsors of the 
measure are private individuals working in sympathy with 
and the support of various State and local musical 
organizations. For the piano section of the bill, the list 
of requirements has been worked out under the super- 
vision of Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Thuel Burnham. 


No German Copyrights to Be Reprinted 





At a recent special meeting of the Music Publishers’ Na- 
tional Association, held at New York, it was voted as the 
sense of the meeting that members of the association 
should not reprint any German copyright music. This 
position was taken because the association desired in no 
way to contribute to royalties during the war to the benefit 
of German composers and publishers. Under the present 
laws, it would be necessary for publishers who wished to 
reprint German or Austrian copyrights to obtain a special 
license to do the same from the office of the Custodian of 
Alien Property in Washington, and to account to that 
office for royalties. This would be credited by the cus- 
todian to the account of the owners of the copyright, and 
a settlement made after the war with deduction for ex- 
penses. The decision of the association not to reprint any 
copyrights means a great loss to German publishers, for 
America has been a tremendous market for the sale of 
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such copyrights, and most of the stock on hand at the time 
when importations became no longer possible has long ago 
been used up. 


La Scala Opera Company Closes 





The La Scala Opera Company of Los Angeles, Behymer 
and Berry, directors, closed its season on Tuesday of this 
week at Fresno, Cal. The managers met with the experi- 
ence which has been common to practically all road com- 
panies this winter and found it :mpossible, on account of 
the car shortage caused by the war, to obtain prompt and 
adequate transportation for their artists, baggage and 
scenery. The balance of the bookings, which included 
Denver and cities through the southwest and south to New 
Orleans, were cancelled. 


McCormack Draws $11,000 in Atlanta 





(By Telegraph) 
Atlanta, Ga., November 29, 1917. 

Atlanta gave McCormack the greatest ovation he has 
ever had. Sang to eleven thousand dollar house. Great 
enthusiasm. Atlantans say it is the greatest success 
achieved by any artist in Atlanta. It is unquestionably 
the biggest house any individual artist has had and comes 
very near totaling that drawn by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in this city. 


Report of Engagement Untrue 





A rumor has been current, and was even published by 
one paper which took no trouble to ascertain the truth, 
to the effect that Margaret Woodrow Wilson, the singer, 
daughter of President Wilson, and Francis Macmillen, 
the well known violinist, were engaged. Both artists are 
absent from New York as the MusicaL Courter goes to 
press and cannot be reached, but it is learned from parties 
very near to them that the report is absolutely untrue. 
It evidently started fromm the fact that of late they have 
been associated in a number of professional engagements. 


Twenty-eight Operas in Twenty-eight Days 





The Musicat Courter learns that, if present plans are 
carried out, the Chicago Opera Company, in its New York 
season of four weeks, will present twenty-eight different 
operas. In other words, there will be no repetitions in 
the repertoire. There are to be six evening performances 
and a Saturday matinee each week. In addition, the artists 
will give three Sunday night concerts at the Hippodrome. 
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PACIFIC COAST MANAGERS 
(Continued from page 5) 


ored to interest Miss Steers but she was unable to take up the 
matter as she would have liked, and naturally regretted it because 
I had asked her as a special favor to take up Mr. Hanson's artists 
this season if possible, which she could not do as she is only 
handling about six artists this year. Things have not gone as well 
with her as they have with the rest of us. The Ornstein return 
that I imagined would go about $800 tonight will not go $300 gross, 
so on a fifty-fifty with my rent at $150, you can see about where I 
am getting off. 

In regard to Fremstadt, I wrote David that Mme. Fremstadt was 
not worth any more than Matzenauer and several otherg, and I 
did not consider we could pay $1,000 net to him this Year, and did 
not feel I cared to take up the matter. Also that I had about all 
the material I could handle, and am now here to make a statement 
to you that if you will stand pat on this proposition I will stand 
on exactly the same lines that you do. Conditions are different 
I am getting but very few guarantees at the present time. ; 

I am willing to go fifty-fifty, as you suggest, up to say $r1.s500, 
anything over that to $2,000 she can have sixty per cent. and above 
that seventy-five-twenty-five on single concerts; not on doubling up, 
however. I do not see how you can give a concert in your town 
for $400 or $450. It is impossible to do it here. My rent is $150 
and in practically every other town I pay from $100 to $175. 
cannot get out under about $50 to $60 on the billboards, and if I 
print, as I usually do, twelve, sixteen or twenty-four sheets, it is 
$50 to $100 more. My six newspapers in Los Angeles alone run 
about $200 to $250, so you can see that my expenses are from $500 
to $600 when I handle one of the big ones. 

I do not give a whoop about any Eastern manager who writes and 
says that he takes it for granted that as Mr. Behymer has entered 
the Northern territory that you will retaliate and enter his, and that 
you will want artists for the entire state. I get a few of “these 
letters every now and then. I pay no attention to them, and have 
written the big managers that as far as Mr. Oppenheimer and I 
are concerned, we are simply carrying out the Greenbaum idea 
regarding the artists he handled; that anything you handled Ti” San 
Francisco, Oakland and Berkeley and that I handled outside your 
territory would be respected the same as it has been in the past 
I just as frankly told Mr. Oppenheimer my attitude in this matter 

Nobody is stepping on any one’s toes; we are simply trying to 
carry out to the best of our ability the musical salvation of this 
section of the country. I am very much offended, however, by 
your letter to a musical paper. Frankly, it is none of your busi 
ness regarding the attitude of the clubs, because you have selected 
your own territory—San Francisco, Oakland and Berkeley—and I 
am not infringing on it in any way. I am not criticizing the atti 
tude you took in regard to selling Matzenauer in Oakland to Mr 
Oppenheimer because I happen to know what you paid for her 
but that is your business and his, and not mine. But when you com 
mence to compare us with Mr. Spargur, with his very cheap method 
and knowing full well that he has never paid over $250 for any 
artist in that section, with the methods of Steers & Coman, who 
buy not only the best but buy from five to six and eight dates, I 
think it is a very small business on your part. 

On the other hand, you know very well I went to the bat for 
Brandon Brothers in regard to their dramatic attractions. I wrote 
Mr. Giesea, as he will tell you; to Jules Murray and to Klaw & 
Erlanger and asked them to favor Brandon Brothers over anybody 
else in that section. I even got some seven or eight addresses 
from Brandon of reputable managers in that territory who wanted 
dramatic attractions, sent the names to the different booking offices, 
and asked them to help them to the fullest extent. When I arrived 
in Phoenix I was told that Brandon Brothers demand $250 a night 
rental for musical attractions, which you know is entirely prohib 
itive. 

Brandon Brothers also told me frankly they would not guarantee 
any one, but would only play on percentage. I am doing business with 
the musical club there; told Brandon that this club was entitled to 
first consideraticn because I had been dealing with the club long 
before they even went into Phoenix. The club happened to take 
my attractions. Brandons would not take them, would not put up 
any guarantees, and then simply because these people were com 
velled to rent another theatre that they could get for $75 a night, 
endes Brothers immediately advertised, through your advice, with 
them that you could secure 


with telling 


your sanction and your 
for them Galli-Curci (when you knew positively she hadn't a 
single date to give away, sell or play under any circumstances) 


and also promised them Alma Gluck, whom you or any one else 
could easily have known could not, under any circumstances, be 
railroaded into Phoenix this season, and under no conditions could 
be delivered to Brandon Brothers, because the capacity of their 
theatre, as well as every other one in Phoenix, is too small for her 
to go in and get her fee, that they would play both these ar‘ists. 


You also make a statement in regard to the clubs paying too 
much money. I suppose you consider $750 for Matzenauer is tou 
much. That is exactly the amount of the check handed me by the 


Eight hundred was the amount given me by 
another club, and $gvo by a third. I happen to know that you 
received $1,000 for her for one of your “sell outs.” Now there are 
comparative values of profits, and if that little item was published, 
with affidavits, it would go very badly against your plea for mana 
gerial profits. 

In the first place, both to you and myself and to any other man 
ager many clubs will say they are paying too much for these artists 
if they could buy Schumann-Heink for $750, or Matzenauer for 
$350, they would still complain the artist was getting too much 

I do not think your article was fair; I do not think your atti'ude 
is that of a brotherly manager. I think the worst thing you could 
have done for yourself or our business—and I absolutely court 
investigation to the fullest extent in this office—was to have sent 
out that foolish letter that will not only recoil on your head to 
great disadvantage, but will hurt every manager in the United 
States to a certain extent. We are all trying to deal fairly with 
the artists, with clubs and with each other, and I think the sooner 
you get down to tacks and deal fairly yourself, the sooner you 
will find that nobody is trying to undersell your business, interfere 
in any way with you, and that we are all trying to do the brotherly 
act as far as possible, 

I have no fight on with anybody in the West, or anywhere 
else in America, but if it is to be a fight, then take my tip—I am 
the best little fighter in the world, but I never stab a man in 
the back nor in any way take an unfair advantage of him 
I think my record for thirty years shows that. I am willing to 
place it against that of any other person, and I know this much, 
that if I had been gouging the clubs or doing anything like what 
that letter designates, the clubs would have quit me many years 
before you became a manager in San Francisco, 

There are a few managers in New York who would like to create 
a disturbance between you, Mr. Oppenheimer and myself, thinking 
it would work to their mutual advantage if they could get up a 
fight and getting us to hid against each other for their respective 
wares, and that is the class of people who write to both you and 
me. I pay no attention to them because I am onto their game and 
have been for years. 

I think the managers who have the greater number of artists 
that we desire to handle, such as Wagner, Ellis, Wolfsohn, Charl 
ton, Haensel & Jones, and Johnston, will stick by anything that 
they say to either of us. f they are dealing with you in San 
Francisco and with me outside of the bay cities, then no matter 
what I might say or do would not change them in regard to their 
attitude to you in San Francisco, or no matwr what you might say 
to them, would change their attitude toward me. The same thing 
applies to those who are dealing with Oppenheimer, and I fully 
believe that times are hard enough and profits are light enough 
that none of us wish to disturb the present situation. I know these 
men, know they are the soul of honor, and when they have said a 
thing they stand by it, and I think it is very silly to have started 
something that I know ve well you cannot finish, at least with 
your present circle of friends whom you can ill afford to attempt to 
carry on your back for the results that they might obtain for you 

Take my tip—believe less than you hear, work harder for the 
people you represent, treat Oppenheimer as he should be treated, 
with confidence, and if there is any doubt on your part, sit down 
in the office with him, or with both of us for that matter, and 
thresh it out in a gentlemanly way without attempting to make 
assertions that are not true, Sincerely yours, 

L. E. Benymer 


Reno Club for her. 
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“We must stand together night and day until the 
war is won.’—President Wilson, at the American 
Federation of Labor Convention. 

—_©———_ 

All rumors that the Chicago Opera is not to give 
its New York season are entirely unfounded, except 
in the wishes and hopes of those who may possibly 
desire such an eventuality. 





Cleofonte Campanini is contemplating some very 
interesting operatic revivals for the season of 1918- 
19, among them Rubinstein’s “Demon,” which will 
afford the Russian baritone Baklanoff an oppor 
tunity to appear in one of his star roles, and Meyer- 
beer’s almost forgotten work, “Etoile du Nord.” 

——- 

As much discussion has been taking place recently 
regarding who shall and who shall not conduct the 
playing and singing of our National Anthem, it 
would seem that the time has come in this connec- 
tion to recognize our competent American conduc- 
tors in a material way. Among others there are 
Nahan Franko, Henry Hadley, Max Jacobs, Theo- 
dore Spiering, Richard Hageman, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
Arnold Volpe. 


» 


It was ever thus! The impresario of the Teatro 
Solis, at Montevideo, wished to offer his public a 
novelty, Mascagni’s “Lodoletta,” at the end of the 
opera season there, but he received requests to let 
“Lodoletta” go and present “Carmen” or “Manon” 
with Caruso, Doubtful as to what course to pursue, 
he instituted a referendum with the following re- 
sults; 890 persons voted—530 for “Carmen,” 314 
for “Manon” and 42 for “Lodoletta.” Which 
proves without further discussion, that Enrico 
Caruso is a greater man than Mascagni. 

——— ~<————_ 

The successful debut of May Peterson (once upon 
a time a resident of Oshkosh) at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last week as Micaela in “Carmen” 
demonstrates anew that there is much capable opera- 
tic material among the young American singers and 
that Giulio Gatti-Casazza has done well to give them 
a wider field at the institution over which he pre- 
sides. Then, too, the fact that many American vo- 
calists have scored impressively also at European 
opera houses proves still further that they possess 
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those qualities of voice and of stage intelligence 

necessary to interpret the famous lyric roles. Op- 
eratic singing art and histrionic delineation no longer 
are the sole heritage or the monopolistic right of the 
[uropeans. Americans have obtained a foothold 
in those domains and they mean to keep it. 


HO 


This is the day when brains are rather to be 
chosen than great riches. Consequently when a 
musician, vocalist or instrumentalist demonstrates 
unusual ability as a thinker, such a one is to be 
honored. And such a-singer is Clara Clemens, 
gifted daughter of Mark Twain. Not only that, 
but she is a big enough artist to know her own 
failings and endeavor to correct them. Indeed, so 
remarkable was the improvement noticeable at her 
recent New York recital, that it was the subject of 
much comment on the part of the critics and the 
general public present. 

Today, December 6, Isidor Philipp, the dis- 
tinguished French pianist, professor at the National 
Conservatory of Paris, is giving the first of a series 
of three piano fecitals of American music. It is an 
interesting occasion, as it marks the first official 
recognition of American music at the foremost 
French musical institution and the first time a pro- 
gram exclusively of American works has been of- 
fered for serious consideration in France. Works 
by MacDowell, Carpenter, Foote and Templeton 
Strong make up the first program. The other re- 
citals will follow in January and February. 

a 

It is to be hoped that when Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s new opera, “Shanewis,” is produced at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, we will be given in 
it a taste of the real Americanization which the com- 
poser promised in his interviews and various pre- 
production statements. The idealized Indian has 
been given to our public ad infinitum and a bit ad 
nauseam, but we get very little public description 
of the present day Indian atmosphere as it exists in 
the modern reservations. As we remember the pre- 
liminary announcement of the Cadman opera, it 
was to include the scene of a pow-wow on an up to 
date Oklahoma reservation. That should be a dis- 
tinct novelty in opera, and it remains to be seen 
whether Joseph Urban is as clever at depicting con- 
temporary American life as he is in creating fanci- 
ful and exotic scenic images. 


—-~ 


The warning recently issued by the MusIcar 
Courter against fraudulent bazaars and other simi- 
lar undertakings given ostensibly for patriotic pur- 
poses, but in reality for private and personal ag- 
grandizement, seems to have borne good fruit. Last 
week the Board of Aldermen, upon the recommen- 
dation of that body’s Committee on General Wel- 
fare, unanimously adopted an amendment to the city 
ordinance, introduced by Frank L. Dowling, pro- 
viding that the holders of all fairs, bazaars, or en- 
tertainments, given in the name of charity hereafter 
must obtain licenses from the Department of Li- 
censes, for which they must pay a nominal sum. 
\lso, they must be under the control of and make 
a report to the department. Not only must a license 
be obtained, but also financial statements are re- 
quired, The amount paid to managers or solicitors 
in salaries must be made public. The ordinance 
carries a penalty for its violation of six months’ 
imprisonment, or a fine of $250, or both. 


a 


A pamphlet just issued by the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
entitled, “Commercial Value of Music to Philadel- 
phia,” is the most concise and complete summing up 
of the question which ever has come to our attention. 
It was written by Edward T. Nocton, acting for the 
new Music League of Philadelphia, and the facts 
and figures which are presented represent the utmost 
striving for accuracy. The figures show the as- 
tounding total of $122,119,028 for the commercial 
value to Philadelphia of one year’s music. This in- 
cludes business receipts of all the allied music busi- 
nesses, the investment value of every sort of music 
institution, commercial or pedagogical, invested mu- 
sical funds, and the total of yearly expenditure for 
music in the city. 

A complete review of the pamphlet would require 
more space than is available at the moment, but 
any one interested in this vital subject would do well 
to write to the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
for a copy. 
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THE, HARMONIOUS ART 


As one of the famous humorists used to put it, 
the title of this article is “writ sarcastick.” 

The art of music is the harmonious art, of 
course, except when some of the ultra modern 
composers make it sound sour and forbidding. 

One of the ancient classical philosophers re- 
marked that music, being harmonious, makes for 
brotherhood and goodwill among its devotees. 
The philosopher was naive. 

Musicians, all of them, are like the pianist who 
said: “I do not know what gives me more pleasure 
—to read a good notice about myself, or a bad one 
about a rival.” 

We wonder whether doctors, dawyers, archi- 
tects, sculptors, scientists, railroad builders, in- 
dustrial magnates, wholesale grocers, shipping 
clerks, stenographers, and housemaids feel the 
same way. But poets, playwrights, and painters 
we have under suspicion. 

Musicians possess no real sense of fraterniza- 
tion. They have not even had, until recently, the 
business sense to band themselves together for 
mutual protection. It is comparatively only a 
few years ago that effective local musicians’ clubs 
and State music teachers’ associations were 
formed to insure cooperation and the safeguard- 
ing of interests. 

There is a National Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, but it has not been nearly large enough or 
powerful enough. The body is to meet in New 
Orleans soon, and every musical club and organ- 
ization in America should send representatives to 
the sessions. The younger musical educators 
now are in control of the organization and are 
ready and willing to go ahead on liberal, pro- 
gressive, and truly national lines. 

Any one interested in this question should get 
into immediate touch with Prof. J. Lawrence Erb, 
of the University of Illinois. He and his associ- 
ates and their fellow members have it in their 
power to make their body the representative mu- 
sical alliance of America. 

One of the cardinal points to be emphasized 
by all bodies of organized musicians, and to be 
understood also by those non-gregarious individ- 
uals who do not join musical associations of any 
kind, is that the members of the profession should 
exert good fellowship toward each other, aid and 
supplement each other’s efforts, and work for the 
establishment of that harmony which the old 
philosopher expected to be a natural concomitant 
of the practice of the tonal art. 

When a new teacher or performer comes into 
your town, your district, or the immediate sphere 
of your influence, do not put up your back and 
claw and scratch and bite. Before all things, do 
not backbite. The newcomer may be better 
than you. In that event, your motives soon 
would be set down by your fellow citizens as 
jealousy. The newcomer may not be as good 
as you. Your animosity would, under such cir- 
cumstances, exaggerate his importance and 
lengthen the duration of his vogue. 

How often have we in New York heard it said, 
“Such and such a tenor cannot come to the Met- 
ropolitan because Caruso will not allow it.” 
Those who know Caruso’s art and his broad- 
minded tolerance of and admiration for his col- 
leagues, realize how ridiculous such statements 
are. He welcomes the opportunity to offer a 
chance for the comparison of his art with that of 
a fellow artist. Few of us can be as great as the 
famous Italian, but we all can be as tolerant and 
well disposed toward others. 

In many communities where some local musi- 
cians have attained a large reputation, they re- 
sent the intrusion of newcomer colleagues. That 
is narrow minded in the extreme, and not con- 
ducive to the upbuilding of a progressive musical 
life. Where there are not enough pupils for all 
the teachers, the law of supply and demand and 
the law of the survival of the fittest will do the 
rest. 

Those teachers who show irritability when vis- 
iting artists come to town, and advise pupils not 
to attend such concerts—oh, yes, there are such 
teachers—are too contemptible for discussion. 
They should see an osteopath and have their 
minds massaged, and see a doctor to have their 
livers cured, 

By getting together and working together, and 
only in that way, is the American musician to 
realize to the full all the things that are his by 
right and are within his grasp at this time. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Why Is Opera? 

In the Los Angeles Graphic, W. Francis Gates 
points out that it is not the best thing in the world 
for an American composer to have his opera pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan. Mr. Gates recalls the 
fate—practically total oblivion—that has befallen 
“The Pipe of Desire,” “Natoma,” “Mona,” “Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” and “Madeleine,” and narrows down 
his remarks to Cadman’s newly accepted “Shan- 
ewis”’: ‘ 

Should it not meet with suiticient favor to keep it in the 
Metropolitan repertory (which may the gods forfend) 
no other company will take it up. But were it first pro- 
duced by a company like the San Carlo, of Fortune Gallo, 
that company could cram it down the mouths of the people 
in a score of cities until finally they would cry for it. 
And the Cadman vogue would be established in a broader 
territory, and even New York would have to take it up, 
just as it has the San Carlo Opera Company itself. And 
if the work failed, a little failure in Cleve:and or St, Louis 

towns in which operatic failure is, to say the least, not 
unknown—would not have been so noticable. 

We suppose that Mr. Gates would apply the same 
line of argument also to the Chicago Opera, where 
several American works have been produced with 
results similar to those achieved at the Metropolitan. 

It is obvious that with the comparatively short 
seasons of those institutions, their obligation to pre- 
sent standard works on account of the singers, the 
“star” system, the subscription method, the domina- 
tion of foreign publishers, it is impossible to give 
many performances of any one work no matter how 
successful or how much desired by the public. 

There is no remedy in sight except the one Mr. 
Gates suggests. The traveling opera companies 
take the place of the permanent organizations which 
all our large cities should possess. At the present 
time the San Carlo Opera is the one itinerant com- 
pany that has proved its stableness and its ability to 
make both ends meet sufficiently to maintain a re- 
liable schedule of dates and to continue its tours sea 
son after season. 

At the same time, if you were to ask Fortune 
(Gallo, directing head of the San Carlo, why he does 
not include American operas in his repertoire, he 
would teil you frankly, as he told us not long ago 
in his direct, businesslike way: “There is no de- 
mand for American operas. If I were to put them 
on the public would stay away. If it stays away 
only two nights a week I cannot give any opera. 
My margin of profit is close. I cannot afford any 
empty houses. I am an American citizen and an 
enthusiastic one. [I wish we could give American 
works altogether. But what am I to do? I am not 
rich enough to be either a philanthropist or a re- 
former. I am in the business of presenting opera. 
It is a species of showmanship. I must give the 
public what it demands. It still demands “Trovatore,’ 
‘Aida,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ “Traviata,’ ‘Marta,’ ‘Cavalleria,’ 
‘Pagliacci,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Carmen.’ Patriotism should 
begin with the American public. Let us see how well 
they will patronize the American operas at the Met- 
ropolitan and in Chicago this winter. No one is fool- 
ish enough to imagine that the managements of 
those two houses suddenly have seen the light and 
now welcome American operas because they love 
them. They simply are bowing to the general atmos- 
phere of the moment and the universal expression 
of Americanism which dominates all our country at 
this time. That is admirable patriotism but it also 
is good showmanship. In the case of subventioned 
opera houses like those of New York and Chicago, 
they can afford to put on unprofitable works for 
purposes of publicity. I wish I could. 

“Do you know any Rockefeller, or Morgan, or 
Kahn, or Carnegie who will give me a fund with 
which to put on American operas and produce them 
everywhere? If so, wire the name and address of 
the Maecenas and I am ready to jump on a train and 
negotiate with him at any time.” 

This question goes in a circle and all of us are 
chasing each other round in discussing it. The basic 
conditions are wrong and they should be altered. 
America is full of American opera singers now, 
and they are willing to work for reasonable fees. 
Are there no American cities fond enough of opera 
to found seasons, if not theatres or permanent com- 
panies, of lyric art? And if not, one ponders the 
thought whether the Metropolitan and Chicago Op- 
eras are exerting the national effect which they 


claim, Is opera given only to create “stars,” to ad- 
vertise perfumes and moving pictures, and to sell 
music machine records and rolls? 


Critical Cuts 


In The Chronicle, Carl Van Vechten tries his 
hand at thumb-nail characterization and criticism, 
and does it with much success and no little sardonic 
humor. Here are the Van Vechten etchings: 


( 


t 

IGoR STRAWINSKY: Paul Revere rides in Russia. 

Cyrit Scott: A young man playing Debussy in a Maiden- 
head villa. 

BALILLA PRATELLA: Pretty noises in funny places. 

ENGELBeERT HUMPERDINCK: His master’s voice. 

Leo OrNSTEIN: A small boy upsetting a pushchart. 

Giacomo Puccini: Pinocchio in a passion. 

Extk Satire: A mandarin with a toy pistol firing into a 
wedding cake. 

Paut Duxas: A giant eating bonbons. 

Riccarpo ZANDONAI: Brocade dipped in garlic. 

Ericu Korncotp: The white hope. 

ARNOLD SCHOENBERG: Six times six is thirty-six—and six 
is ninety-two! . 

Maurice RavrL: Tomorrow * * * and tomorrow * * * 
and tomorrow * * * 

CLaupe Dezsussy: Chantecler crows pianissimo in 
tones. 

RicHARD Strauss: An ostrich not hiding his head. 


whole 
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ART AND LOW COMEDY. 


HIGH 
A snapshot of Leopold Godowsky and Charley Chaplin, each a 
virtuoso in his line. 
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Sir Eowarp Excar: The footman leaves his accordion in 
the bishop’s carriage. 

IrALoO MONTEMEZz1: Three Kings—but no aces. 

Percy GRAINGER: An effete Australian chewing tobacco. 


Variationettes 
Montague Glass, in one of his Potash and Perl- 
mutter sketches (New York American, December 
2), proposes that Dr. Muck set for orchestra the 
funny song written by an opera singer about the 
sinking of the Lusitania. 
Re 


\nd in this connection we ought to quote, too, 
M. B. FI.’s suggestion that Kerensky join the Grand 
Duchess Tatjana on her American trip and do a 
“double” with her here in vaudeville. 

Ree 


Another irreverent commentator asks us whether 
the Tschaikowsky “1812” overture should not now 
he changed to “23.” 

nee”, 

Clarence Lucas says that Germany’s savage breast 

does not seem to have been soothed overmuch by its 


music. 
nee, 


If Germany makes a separate peace with Russia 
and the latter is thrust from the ranks of the Allies, 
we see a further shrinkage of our musical reper- 
toire, with the elimination of Tschaikowsky and the 
other Russ music makers, “Prince Igor,” “Boris 
Godunoff,” and, worst calamity of all, the Rach- 
maninoff C sharp minor prelude. 

ners 


The music critic of the New York Herald calls 
Bach’s “Chaconne” a “dry, uninteresting work.” 
That reminds us of the philosopher’s saying: “If 
you rap a book against your head and a hollow 
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sound results, it does not follow that there is nothing 
in the book.” 
zee 


A flaw has been found in the art of the phenome- 
nal Heifetz. He does not play Dvorak’s “Humor- 
esque” as an encore. 

RR, 


We are thinking of starting a training station for 
pianists who arpeggiate all their chords, and also 
for those who play them by striking the left hand 
before the right. We must not let our enemies ac- 
cuse us of lack of musical Kultur. 

nRre 

An Egyptian document 4,500 years old has been 
discovered. While it has not yet been deciphered, 
we feel sure it will turn out to be a music criticism 
from the Thebes Daily News, ending with the phrase 
“a group of songs by Thebes composers wound up 
the program.” 

Ree 

Some folks doubt that Heifetz is only seventeen. 
As a matter of fact, he is sixteen, and will be seven 
teen on February 2, 1918. Does it really matter 
about Fleifetz’s age? He would be a phenomenon 
even were he twice seventeen. 

Ree 

Gregor Cherniavsky, violinist, brother to Leo, 
Jan, and Michel, has settled in Portland, Ore., after 
a strenous journey across Siberia and the Pacific 
In an interview given to the Portland Morning Ore 
gonian (November 21, 1917) Gregor tells about 
being in the Russian army early in the war. He was 
at the battle of Lemberg and relates a rare occur- 
rence on that front. He “The advanced 
troops were in places not more than fifty yards 
apart, so close that I recognized one of the Austrian 
soldiers as my old friend Fritz Kreisler, the cele 
brated violinist, and we had quite a chat at that 
long range, megaphoning back and forth.” 

zr PF 


Says: 


Reinald Werrenrath sends us a clipping from the 
Ashland (Wis) Press, November 1917, and 
says, “help yourself.” The clipping reads: 

_ ‘The real, the supreme, the sublime test comes this even 
ing. Oh, you Ashlanders, oh you bluffers who have sat 
and looked wise during the Sascha Jacobson, the Leginska 
and other high brow concerts and watched carefully so 
as not to applaud at the wrong time; tonight is when 
the real test comes. Reinald Werranth on the one hand 
and “Very Good Eddie” on the other. Aint it ’e!l 

a ed 

Real fame is when, as in the case of Sousa, press 
associations cable all over the country the news that 
one has shaved off one’s beard. 


2!I, 


\ a A 
New York Sun, of November 23, 1917: 
Contemplation of Mme. Schumann-Heink, wlio has 


three sons serving Uncle Sam, will help any confused 
American to understand what it means to fight the Impe 
rial German Government without making war on the 
German people. 
a 
The richly ornamented version of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” played by the Boston Symphony 
is not patterned after the Wager “Venusberg” 
music, but after Weber’s “Jubel” overture 
| a nd 
\ recent Carnegie Hall program announced ‘“‘Sec- 
ond Violin Recital by Elman.” B. L. T. (Chicago 
Tribune) asks: “With whom did he study second 
violin? We have forgotten.” The same wag also 
alludes to the Bolsheviki régime as “the ragtime 
government of Russia.” 
nd 
Addie H. Williams, of Fort Wayne, Ind., is con- 
fused as to the pronunciation of some musical 
names and submits them to us for phonetic clarifica- 
tion. Flere is our try: 
Rimini-—Rim-ee-nee. 
Raisa—Ra-ce-za. 
Gatti Casazza—Got-ee Ka-za-za. 
Jascha Heifetz-—Yosha High fetz 
Giulio Crimi--Julio Cree-mee. 
Muzio—™M o0-tsee-o. 
\ 
The New York Evening Sun speaks of “the in- 
herent absurdity of the phrase ‘enemy music.’ ” 
\ a nd 
Henri Le Bonté, the tenor, probably never scored 
a bigger success in his life than when he sang the 
tenor aria from “Pagliacci” last Sunday evening at 
the Friars’ Frolic. The large audience of profes- 
sionals cheeered him to the echo and made him add 
a double encore, Andre Beroist, at the piano, came 
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in for further applause, but the climax was reached 
when a message from Albert Spalding to the Friars 
was announced. Surely the noise must have reached 
almost “over there,” where the American violinist 


is doing his bit. 
ner ese 


The only kind of composition desired now from 
Germany is a heartfelt peace overture. 


fhe art of musical transcription seems to have 
passed largely to the violinists. With the exception 
of Godowsky and Busoni, there are no great pianists 
who camouflage extensively for the keyboard. 
nme 


Put us down as a conscientious objector to 
amateur critics of music. 

nee, 

(he Kreisler-Hillis controversy ended without 
lloodshed and with honors decidedly in favor of the 
violinist, according to general press and private 
opinion, 

| 

For full understanding of musical militarism 
read W. Trotter’s book, “Instinct of the Herd in 
Peace and War.” He devotes some wonderfully 
convineing chapters to the potency and vitality of 


rumors in war time, to non-rational opinion, herd 


fear, hysteria, etc. 


nme 
Redfern Mason (of the San Francisco Examiner ), 
although he is an Englishman, counsels moderation 


in our movement against “enemy music” and re- 
minds us that to carry our anti-Germanism to its 
furthest conclusion would be to cease to talk Eng- 


lish, “for the very words in which we woo and pray 
are mostly of Germanic origin.” Nevertheless, 
brother Mason makes a strong plea for opera in 
English and winds up stirringly: “Now is the time 
for us to assert the dignity of our mother tongue. 
If it was good enough for John Milton, for Emer- 
son, for Edgar Allan Poe, it is good enough for us. 
We use English in the light operas of Victor Her- 
bert and of Gilbert and Sullivan. Why should we 
insist that grand opera be sung in a language which 
ninety-nine persons out of a hundred do not under- 
stand ?” 
nme 

Let Congress put war stamps and other stagger- 
ing taxes on the music teacher who goes about 
whispering furtively that these are awful days and 
awfuller ones are to follow. 

\ 

If Venice falls, we learn through our private in- 
telligence department that the Germans will change 
the name “barcarolle” to “Wasserlied” and “‘taran- 
tella” to “Schnelltanz fiir Tarantulabiss.” 

nee, 


American composers should place pickets outside 
the homes of all conductors, singers and players 
who do not perform American works. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 





WHY NOT “TANNHAUSER”? 

Two weeks ago the Musicat Courter took the 
liberty of suggesting to Mr. Gatti-Casazza how com- 
paratively easy and feasible it would be for him to 
produce “Tristan and Isolde” at the Metropolitan, 
sung in English by American artists. That particu- 
lar Wagner work was only selected at random as an 
example. It would be no more difficult to produce 
any or all of the others. 

As for the success of Wagner in English, one need 
only point out how successfully his principal works 

including the whole Ring of the Nibelungs—have 
been given, and are being given, in England. Amer- 
ica, too, will remember Savage’s excellent “Parsifal” 
and “Valkyrie” productions, not to speak of many, 
many performances of the earlier works by various 
companies. Thomas Quinlan’s company did a num- 
ber of the dramas in English on its famous around- 
the-world tours. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza not only has at his disposal 
many artists who may be called veterans in “Wagner 
in English,” but can obtain others fully up to their 
standard. “Tannhauser” was down for a revival in 
this year’s plans. Why not give it in English? It 
is a thousand times better than Liszt’s “Saint Eliza- 
beth,” on which time, money and effort are being 
wasted now. There are plenty of artists available 
to make a very strong all-American cast. Florence 
Easton has often sung Elizabeth in English. Maude 
Fay is another splendid Elizabeth and, having be- 
come acclimated by this time, is in a position to do 
herself justice in a Metropolitan appearance, though 
she failed to last season. Francis Maclennan is an 
excellent Tannhauser and Clarence Whitehill a fine 
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Wolfram. There are a number of basses who sing 
the Landgrave well. Any one of those named in 
our previous editorial would be thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, and another name suggests itself—that of Gas- 
ton Sargeant, a bass who has repeatedly sung the 
role in English. For the shepherd there are several 
sopranos available in the Metropolitan. May Peter- 
son, for instance, has a voice particularly suited to 
the part. 

There would be no difficulty in casting the opera ; 
and any capable cast which might be selected would 
have no reason to fear comparison with the artists 
who presumably would have sung the work had Ger- 
man opera been retained in the repertoire—Frau 
Kurt and Herren Sembach, Weil and Braun. 

Once more we pose the question: Why this in- 
sistence on Liszt’s “Saint Elizabeth”—a work nobody 
wants, preordained to the failure it has always met 
with—-when Wagner can be presented more effec- 
tively and with less expenditure of time and effort? 
Is it, perhaps, because considerable money has been 
laid out on Joseph Urban’s new set of scenery for 
the Liszt work? That is an unavailable excuse, for 
two strokes of the brush will make any set of scenery 
fit any given opera, as many an impresario has 
learned to the advantage of his pocketbook. And if 
“Saint Elizabeth” must be given, why not utilize 
that early Victorian scenery that was made last year 
for “The Pearl Fishers” and save Mr. Urban’s 


. beautiful and expensive set for some work that will 


have more than five performances? The Liszt ora- 
torio is very early-Victorian. It smells of the hair- 
cloth sofa, as did the “Pearl Fishers” scenery, and 
the two would go well together. 
Why not Wagner in English? Is the will lacking? 
et oe 
VENICE 


Venice has been so long enshrined in history and 
romance that all the world is interested in its fate. 
Nearly two thousand, five hundred years ago the 
ancient tribe of Veneti constructed large canals 
through the alluvial delta of the rivers Po, Piave and 
Adige, but the present city of Venice did not come 
into existence till many centuries had passed. It 
was founded in 811 and has had a most eventful 
history. Its contribution to art has been enormous, 
particularly in painting. The names of Veronese, 
Tintoretto, and Titian are brilliant enough to shed a 
lustre on a nation. They were all Venetian painters 
whose influence on the development of art is felt to 
this day. And the old buildings in Venice are familiar 
even to the school children throughout the world. St. 
Mark’s, the Rialto, the Doges’ palace, the “Bridge 
of Sighs” are better known, by name at least, than 
many of the finest buildings in our own land. The 
Venetian buildings of course have had a long time 
to get famous in. And besides, the Venetian fleet 
had the good fortune to secure the body of St. Mark 
in 828. Modern cities find it next to impossible to 
add an apostle to their museums of curiosities and 
have to progress as best they can with an overwhelm- 
ing majority of active sinners. Shakespeare, more- 
over, did a great deal for Venice by writing up the 
peculiarities of Shylock, the Venetian merchant with 
a London name, WeAave all met him, and Antonio, 
and Bassanio, in the Rialto, and paddled our own 
imaginary canoe through the limpid canals with Por- 
tia, Nerissa, and the dark eyed Jessica. 

For musicians Venice has a thousand charms. 
Adrian Willaert, the founder of the Venetian school 
of music, took up his abode there about 400 years 
ago. He came from Flanders and brought with him 
the technical skill of the Netherland school. Under 
the blue skies of Italy, and amid the beauties of the 
city by the sea, he acquired an Italian sense for sen- 
suous melody and harmony unknown to the severer 
Flemish school. Willaert has been called the father 
of modern harmony. At any rate he is the father 
of the madrigal. If Venice was the birthplace of 
a musical style that placed a higher value on har- 
monic richness than on contrapuntal ingenuity the 
world should certainly acknowledge its debt to the 
city, though modern harmony would doubtless have 
arrived without the help of Venice. Composers who 
write barcarolles, however, are paying their respects 
to Venice. Mendelssohn has three Venetian gon- 
dola songs in his “Songs Without Words.” Chopin’s 
famous “Barcarolle” has nothing Italian in it, but 
unquestionably the title and the musical suggestion 
came from Venice. 

Liszt has left his musical impressions of Venice 
in some of his most beautiful piano works. In Ven- 
ice Richard Wagner died in 1883. Musicians, poets, 
painters, travelers by the thousands, have sung the 
praises of this strangely fascinating city by the sea, 
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this Queen of the Adriatic. It is now more than a 
century since Byron wrote his ringing stanza: 
I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand; 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand. 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 

O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles! 

Byron speaks of Tasso and of the Rialto—the 
Riva alto, or high bank, which gave its name to the 
district haunted by Shylock, a name subsequently 
given to the famous marble bridge built in 1588-92. 
And Byron remembered that Othello and Desde- 
mona lived and loved and died in Venice. No doubt 
he recalled the lines on music in the fifth act of the 
“Merchant of Venice”: 

The man that hath no music in himself 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 

But Byron makes no mention of that dark page 
in the history of Venice when the Venetians with 
unbridled fury bombarded Athens and destroyed 
many a priceless treasure of historical and artistic 
value. They wrecked the Parthenon, which had stood 
almost intact on the Acropolis since the glorious 
days of ancient Greece’s splendor. This pitiless de- 
struction of the world’s most famous building was 
not the work of uncivilized barbarians but of the 
armies of the Venice of 1687. At that time all the 
great paintings and magnificent buildings in the city 
were finished. The Venetians at that period hardly 
thought that their frail and gorgeous city was to be 
threatened with a bombardment by their northern 
enemies in 1917. At that time Newton was at work 
in England and Bach and Handel were little children 
in Germany. 

Ruskin’s greatest book is called “The Stones of 
Venice.” If the Austrians see fit to knock down 
those famous stones and make a rubbish heap of 
Venice the world will hold the deed in detestation 
and add a blackened page to the history of Austria; 
but the world cannot forgive the Venetians for the 
battering of the Parthenon. 

a 
PASSING OF RODIN 


Auguste Rodin, the famous French sculptor, died 
at his villa at Meudon, on the outskirts of Paris, 
November 17, and after over half a century of bitter 
struggles, he is hailed as the greatest sculptor the 
world has known since Phidias, Praxiteles and 
Michael Angelo. So much for the verdict of the 
world! 

Rodin is dead! Bring on your garlands now, 

And wreathe him round and crown his lifeless brow. 
Grey, lonely years he walked alone, denied, 

And now becomes a god when crucified! 

He saw the birth throes of the coming race, 

When super-man shall earth’s half-man efface, 

And sought to wrest from out the marble’s soul 

A vision far too big for man’s control. 

Rodin is dead! Bring on your garlands now, 

And wreathe him round and crown his lifeless brow. 
’Tis so the earth awards her vaunted prize 

And dangles trophies before sightless eyes; 

But death, the tender angel, stoops adown 

With fadeless garlands and immortal crown! 

It would seem that Thor, the thunderer, ham- 
mered into being—among other titanic supermen— 
Beethoven, the genius who sculptured music into 
deathless form, and Rodin the sculptor, who trans- 
muted the deaf musician’s sonatas into marble and 
bronze. It was Ruskin who first designated archi- 
tecture as “frozen music.” How well the term fits 
the masterpieces of Rodin, which often seem tor- 
tured into being from the cold, white heart of the 
marble, seeking to express the harmonies of the 
fourth dimension, as Beethoven wove of wondrous, 
purple tones, mixed in some Dantean purgatory, his 
sublime harmonics. Rodin has passed on to take his 
place in Valhalla, where kindred souls await him. 
For over half a century he struggled for fame and 
at last wrested his laurels from the gods. So Bee- 
thoven also fought a lifelong battle with destiny to 
win his place in the sky. Beethoven’s indomitable 
spirit passed out while a wild tempest was raging 
as though playing his requiem. On the winged 
lightning he passed, while the thunder crashed the 
finale, and hearing at last, he rose in bed and shook 
his fist as if in defiance of the world and fate, as 
his soul soared forth unafraid and free. So, amid 
the thunders of a greater storm, when the lifeblood 
of his beloved country is baptizing it anew to liberty, 
fraternity and glory, the undaunted and titanic soul 
of Rodin has passed on to “other heights in other 
worlds” where he will find the perfect ideals he 
struggled so gloriously to give to earth. 
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Whistles and Hisses—Half an Organist—Minstrels 





We are beginning to adopt some good European customs 
over here. One of the latest is that of expressing audible 
disapproval when anything is bad. The other night at the 
Metropolitan Upera one of the tenors was rewarded with 
a fine collection of whistles from the gallery after an 
atrocious rendering of a famous aria. One felt sorry for 
the man, because it was perfectly evident that he was 
suffering from a bad cold and had no business to sing; 
but he did sing--or rather try to—-and no excuse was 
offered for his indisposition until after the second act. In 
this particular case the whistling seemed unjust, but the 
principle of expressing disapproval of anything poor with 
the same freedom that anything good is applauded is a 
very healthy one. If anything disgusts a true lover of 
true music, it is the necessity of listening to the inevitable 
applause of deadheads at concerts or of claquers at the 
opera, no matter how wretchedly an artist may have sung 
or played. 

A healthy hiss 
Comes not amiss! 
es 2 8-8 

And speaking of hisses, I had a delightful little hissing- 
bee all to myself at a Philharmonic concert in Carnegie 
Hall the other night. A young woman, accompanied by 
two elderly women, sat right across the aisle from me and 
persisted in knitting. 1 certainly do not object to women 
knitting at concerts. ‘The type of woman who has no 
better manners than to knit in the concert hall proves 
by the very fact of knitting there that she has not suffi- 
cient intelligence to appreciate any decent kind of music, 
so she had better be knitting noiselessly than fidgeting 
about and creating a disturbance of some other kind. The 
only trouble with my young lady at the Philharmonic was 
that she did not knit noiselessly. She had steel needles—- 
four of them. One can make certain allowances for 
women whose patriotism urges the needles on even in 
‘the concert hall, but this young person was not driven by 
patriotism, for she was working with white wool, which is 
popular neither in army nor navy, for obvious reasons. 
So she clicked, clicked, clicked away with the manners 
of a female cochon, her neighbors for yards around star- 
ing at her, until I, with habitual bad manners, lost patience 
and hissed. She kept on for quite awhile and I was pat- 
ronizingly stared down by the two elderly females as 
well. But patience, perseverance and a_ rhinoceros hide 
impervious to stares finally triumphed, She put her knit- 
ting away. 

1 hereby warn the person that I expect to be in those 
same seats at the next Philharmonic concert and if, as I 
suspect, she and the two elderly females are subscribers 
and will also be in their seats, she had better leave her 
knitting at home. For I shall start hissing earlier and 
hiss louder and longer than before if those steel needles 
come along. 

ie et ee 

William Armstrong, always a well informed and enter- 
taining writer on musical subjects, prepared an article 
called: “The Human Side of Genius” in connection with 
the programs illustrating the history of the development of 
organ music which Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, 
is giving on the organ at the Waldorf-Astoria. In con- 
nection with Marchand, organist to Louis XIV of France, 
Mr. Armstrong relates a most amusing incident. He states 
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that Marchand was “a man so humorous that like many 
others of his kind, he suffered from the consequences. 
quem, both as organist and composer, he was a great 
avorite with the grand society of the court. Earning 
much money, he promptly spent it himself, ungraciously 
forgetting that his wife might like to spend some too. 
Being a lady with a mind of her own, she used it to 
make appeal in the matter to his majesty the king. In 
return he gave august decision that one half the organ- 
ist’s salary should be paid to Marchand, and the remainder 
to his wife. 

“On the Sunday following this edict, the king went to 
church, as did Marchand, who, seated on the organ bench, 
layed the first haif of the mass, and then disappeared. 
he remainder of the service was spoken, not sung. Nat- 
urally quite furious, the king made inquiry. The reply 
that Marchand sent back to Louis XIV was: ‘If your 
majesty thinks it all right to pay my wife the half of my 
salary, let her play the half of, the mass.’” 


It isn't so very many years since the musician succeeded 
in convincing the general public that in the social scale 
he has raised himself above the minstrel of the middle 
ages. In fact, there are certain ignorant people in parts 
of our country who still regard him as something not 
much higher in society than, let us say, a race track tout. 

One of the foremost American musicians, who used to 
play the cello but gave it up long ago in favor of taking 
in royalties on light operas, was the guest of the leading 
club in a southern seacoast city one evening several years 

o. Out of compliment to the friends who entertained 
him, he brought along his instrument and played inform- 
ally for the club members after dinner. 

The following evening a group of the members were 
chatting. One of them, a music lover, remarked: “I think 
it was very nice of So-and-so to bring his cello and play 
for us last evening.” 

“Nice!” exclaimed a fellow member. “Nice! You've 
got the shoe on the wrong foot. It was very nice of 
us gentlemen to allow So-and-so to play in our club.” 

It’s all in the point of view. 

A true story. 

** * * * 

I was much interested to read the scathing criticism ot 
both the principal New York concert halls, Carnegie and 
Aeolian, which Olga Racster, who, when at home, is the 
music critic of the Cape Times of Cape Town, South 
Africa, had in this paper last week, Many thanks, Miss 
Racster, for expressing so clearly what so many of us 
have felt but refrained from mentioning, owing to. the 
fact that all the mention in the world wouldn't help 
Aeolian Hall is a positive miracle of ugliness and an 
example of bad lighting par excellence, while Carnegie Hall 
has all the warmth, inspiration and intimate atmosphere of 
a balloon shed with the balloon absent. It is a wonder 
that somebody doesn’t put up a building here on spec, 
with concert halls of various sizes. Aeolian Hall is too 
large for an intimate recital and as there is no good hall 
of smaller size, seating, say, about 300, the recitalists have 
to turn to the small theatres. Some time I shall write here 
stories of various concert halls that I have known all over 
the world. Come to think of it, they are as a rule singu- 
larly ugly and cold, so that the New York halls are by no 
means exceptions. I remember how the Viennese used to 
boast of the acoustics of Boesendorfer Hall, now torn 
down. You could hear splendidly in it, as a matter of 
fact, but so could you in the inside of a soap box, were it 
made large enough, and Boesendorfer Hall resembled that 
useful article more than anything else I can think of. 

Byron HAcet. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


Mabel Garrison (Song Recital) 





Greta Torpadie (Song Recital) 


Sun Evening World 
She chooses songs within her Her voice not always had 
limitations and sings them ex- sufficient compass for the songs 


quisitely. that she = 
Herald ivening Mail 

She has a fine light voice of She seems to have decided 

more than ordinary flexibility. to develop a big impressive tone, 

and in striving for this she has 

destroyed much of what was 

formerly beautiful in her work. 


Sun 
In the troublesome intervals 
of the Strauss “Barcarolle” she 
momentarily wandered from the 
pitch. 
American 
She held the interest of her 
auditors throughout the matinee. 
lobe 
. « « her diction, the weak- 
est part of her equipment. 


American 
Richard Strauss’s “Barcarolle”’ 
showed how easily her clearly 
resonant voice can remain sus- 
pended in limpid tonal altitudes. 
Globe : 
There was some monotony in 
her recital. . 
Evening Sun 
. « . and has a well-nigh 
perfect diction. 


“Marta” (Metropolitan) 


Evening Post 
. . « Caruso was not at 
his best on this occasion. 
Evening Post 
(See above) 
World 
Mme. ee Nancy. . 


“un 
Mr. de Luca as Plunketto was 
unusually heavy in vocal deliv- 
ery. 
Evening Sun 
Flora Perini sang well. 


World 

> * Flora Perini, whose 
vocal and dramatic heaviness left 
a weak spot in the quartet of 
principals. 2 

American pe 

Flora Perini made a strikingly 

handsome Nancy. 


Globe 
. . « the Caruso voice in the 
luscious perfection of its prime. 
Teral 
He was in excellent voice. 
Times 
Mme. Perini as Nancy 


ond 
De Luca sang Plunkett's mu- 
sic well. 


Sun 
Flora Perini’s dark and heavy 
voice did not add to the gayety 
of Nancy’s ma 


obe 
I never heard her (Mme. 
Perini) sing so well as last night. 


World 
(See above) 


“Madame Butterfly” (Metropolitan) 


American 

Mr. Moranzoni’s treatment of 
the score discl many weak- 
nesses—one cannot even say he 
kept his forces well in hand. 

Evening Post 

Mr. Moranzoni did not suc- 
ceed so well as his predecessor, 
Mr. Polacco, in revealing all 
the pathos and subtle beauties 
of this score. 


Tribune ‘ 
Signor Moranzoni gave a vig- 
orous, yet properly modulated 
reading of the score. 


Sun 
The performance was well 
conducted by Mr. Moranzoni. 


Philharmonic Society 


Globe 
The C minor symphony of 
Brahms . . ._ sounded slug- 
gish, heavy, and at moments 
ragged. 


Times 
It could not in all respects 
be called a fine interpretation 
of a masterpiece, 


Evening Post 
Mr. Stransky knows how to 
bring out the beauties of this 
symphony as do few. . . . 
He made the symphony live, 
move and breathe—a ‘living in- 
spiration. 
Evening Post 
(See above) 


“Samson and Delilah” (Metropolitan) 


Evening World 
Her (Mme. Claussen) 
left much to be desired. 


Herald 
She has a voice of uncommon 
beauty, and sings with more 
freedom of tone and with more 
vocal polish than most first-class 
contraltos, 


voice 


Globe 
Her singing displayed much 
tonal beauty and skill and taste 
in phrasing. 
Sun 
Her singing disclosed a voice 
of extremely dark timbre, dry 
and unemotional. 


Paulo Gruppe (Cello Recital) 


Sun 

A well written work (Eman- 
uel Moor concerto, op. 64) for 
its instrument and _ containing 
much of harmonic beauty, the 
work should prove a useful ad- 
dition to the stock of cello liter- 
ature. 


American 
Its performance revealed an 
eccentricity of theme, lumber- 
some in development and _ lack- 
ing in cohesiveness. 


“Tosca” (Metropolitan) 


American 
Mme. Farrar was vocally not 
in the best condition. 


Times 
Mr. Martinelli sang Cavara- 
dossi a good deal by main 
strength. 


Herald 
Miss Farrar was in good 
voice. 
American 
One noted with pleasure... . 
the absence of all disconcerting 
manifestations of effort in his 
attack. 


Katherine Dayton (Diseuse) 


Tribune 
The great fault of the after- 
noon was the scrappy and un- 
even character of the program. 


Globe 


oe offered an interest 
ing program. 


I SEE THAT— 


Carrie Jacobs-Bond was in New York this week. 
The Philharmonic played for the soldiers at Camp Dix. 
Isidor Philipp played American composition program in 


Paris. 

Jascha Heifetz’s second New York recital was more than 
sold out. 

Genevieve Vix received a personal letter from General 
Pershing. 


May Peterson made her Metropolitan debut at Micaela in 
“Carmen.” 

Vernon Stiles appears with the New York Philharmonic 
today. 

In two days Anna Fitziu gave away 600 autographed pho- 
tographs of herself to her admirers in Mexico City. 

Riccardo Stracciari made his Chicago debut in “Rigoletto.” 

May Mukle is now under the management of Haensel and 
ones, 

McCormack drew an eleven thousand dollar house in At- 


anta. 

William C. Carl gave an organ recital at the Bowery 
Mission. 

Marcella Sembrich broke her shoulder blade. 
Ester Ferrabini won great success in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles with the La Scala Opera Company. 
Louis Koemmenich’s arrangement of “Massa’s in de Cold, 
Cold Ground,” as sung by the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
had to be repeated. 

“Lieut.” Marie Morrisey is selling encores for the soldiers 

H. E. van Surdam is now a second lieutenant. 

Philadelphia heard the Bach C major concerto played by 
Samaroff, Bauer and Gabrilowitsch. 

A new orchestra has been formed in Brooklyn. 

Alfred Price Quinn has been married to Eugenia Skolnik. 

Thuel Burnham has been forced to abandon his concert 
tour. 

Marie Sundelius is to appear at the next Evanston festival. 

New York’s concert tax for November was $0,068. 

Walter Henry Rothwell’s composition pupils are to give 
a recital of their works. 

“The Daughter of the Regiment” will be revived next Sat- 
urday at the Metropolitan. 

The New York Commonwealth Opera Company has been 
incorporated, 

La Scala Company has been disbanded. 

Chicago Opera will probably present twenty-eight operas 
in twenty-eight days in New York 

Dr. Ernst Kunwald led the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra in “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Claudia Muzio made her first New York appearance as 
Mimi last week. 

Baklanoff and Stracciari have been termed the modern 
Damon and Pythias. 

Sascha Votitchenko is an incorporated musician 

Mary H. Flint has written a new book on Caruso. 

John W. Frothirgham had some interesting experiences 
on the Serbian front. 

No German copyrights are to be reprinted 

Brooklyn is to have a season of opera in the spring. 

Harriet Story Macfarlane is singing for soldiers. 

Mrs. Beach appears with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra this month. 

Minneapolis heard “Goyescas” in concert form. 
Marta Wittkowska was married to A. H. Mallery on 
November 27. 
Mabel Garrison will introduce a Strauss aria to New York 
audience, 

The first National Community Song Day is to be held at 
Washington. : 

New York State is to license teachers. 

Ten Metropolitan artists began their American careers with 
one of the Aborn companies. 

San Carlo Opera Company gave opera for the soldiers at 
Camp Funston. 

Buzzi-Peccia interviews himself. 

William Armstrong calls music the great sight-giver. 

Peterborough is to be used for war convalescents 

The Boston Symphony tour has been changed. 

Mary Greene-Payson was a New York visitor last week. 

New York Orchestral Society will give Hartmann’s “Sym- 
phonic Sketches of the Orient” its first performance. 

Corrine de Melos has arrived in New York. 

Katheryn M. Shary was wooed from an airship. 

Arthur Middleton has been re-engaged by the Boston Sym- 
phony. 

Andres de Segurola is an author. 

Petrograd had more summer music than ever before. 

A new Russian composer winning praise is Golovanoff. 

Nikolaew has done much for music in Tiflis. 

Next summer opera will be given in the Cincinnati Zoolog- 
ical Gardens. 


’ 


. A recital of Mana Zucca compositions will take place Jan- 


uary 26, 

Christine Langenhan is a champion knitter. 

Paul Reimers is a humorist. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has canceled 
the middle of Janyary. 

The Paris Opera Comique plays seven times a week. 

Paris has renamed Richard Wagner street at Passy for 
Alberic Magnard. 

Charles Lefebvre died at Aix-les-Bains. 

Morgan Kingston made his Metropolitan debut as Manrico. 

The Boston Symphony announces positively that the New 
York and Brooklyn concerts will be given. 

Paul Althouse has been re-engaged for the Evanston Fes 
tival. 

The report of Margaret Wilson’s engagement to Francis 
Macmillen is denied. 

The Boston Opera Company still struggles on, hoping 
against hope. 

Oscar Spirescu is conducting for the Duncan pupils on 
their Pacific Coast tour. 


her concerts until 


H. R. F. 
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SAMAROFF, BAUER AND GABRILOWITSCH 
ON PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA PROGRAM 


Trio of Pianists Create Remarkable Enthusiasm—Bonnet Organ Recitals 


Flonzaleys Before Chamber Music Association—New York 


Symphony in Philadelphia 


Attract 
Vhiladelphia, Pa., December 1, 1917 

When the final chord of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
wa tilled on Saturday evening last at the Academy of 
Music and a storm of app!ause had followed, the Phila 
lelphia Orchestra entered upon the work of interpreting 
of the most interesting and artistic concerts given 

far this season 
fo adequatel describe the tremendous success with 
i ‘ yvanization under the magnetic and authorita 
e direction of Stokowski acquitted itself would be fruit 
le iffice if to say that the conductor, the artists in 
the orchestra and the trio of assisting soloists, Samaroff, 
Bauer and Gabrilowitsch, each contributed a full portion 

isterly efforts to the triumph of the occasion 

Commencing with Haydn’s symphony No, 1 in E flat, 
kowski’s ideas and moods continued to be strictly clas 
il throughout the evening. The first movement was 
en with an ensemble and tonal quality of strings of 
lich the word sao wa alone is indicative. No attempt 
was made to modernize Papa Haydn; on the contrary the 
utmost care and tl ae were expended to reflect the score 
as the composer conceived it. The andante unfolded with 
purity of song warmth and grace. The final allegro 
noved onward to the brilliant climax with exhilarating 

und artful purpose 
\ concord of agreement such as that unfolded by 
Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch in their re-creation 


f Mozart's E flat concerto for two pianos and orchestra 


was truly astonishing. The beautiful tonal coloring, dy 
namic control and interpretative ideas were identical 
Indeed, so closely were the mental conceptions and tech 


nical control of the virtuosi linked together that to glance 


iway from the stage made it impossible to decide accu- 
rately which soloist was playing at a given time. The 
ime may be said of the Bach concerto in C major for 
three pianos and orchestra, in the rendering of which 
Messrs. Bauer and Gabrilowitsch were joined by Olga 
Samaroft That which appeared theoretically impossible 
was accomplished practically; three great artists, each 
distinctive in style and having as many different crys 


tallized opinions relating to interpretations, partially sub- 
merged the.r individual.ty in order to produce a perfect re- 
sult. Their playing blended wonderfully, too, with the con 


ception of Stokowski and the remarkable background de- 


veloped by his orchestra. The ovation that followed the 
performance necessitated four returns to the stage on the 
part of the soloists. Beethoven's “Leonore” overture, No 


3, closed the program 


Bonnet at St. James’ 


(he story of organ music from the early composers to 
the present, as indicated by Joseph Bennet in a scries of 
four recitals to be given in St. James’ Church, the music 
of which S. Wesley Scars is director, had its beginning 
Wednesday evening, November 21 

The program, bearing a subtitle, “Forerunners of J 
Sebastian Bach,” was arranged with the utmost care and 
included works of the ti{teenth, sixteenth. and sevcnteenth 
centuric Gabrieli, Palestrina, Couperin, and 
Clerambault were composers whose 


- 4 
Frescohaidi, 


among the fifteen 


characteristic masterpieces were interpreted by the remark 
able art, understanding and amazing technical skill of 
the French organ virtuoso. 
elfccts are marvels of exquisite blendings 
and beautiful contrasts; moreover, his ihoughts in matters 
of phrasing, rhythm, light and shade, were impressive rev- 
elations of true tonal art. It would be impossible te con- 
sistently select any one of the numbers making up the 
comprenensive program, wherein the soluist excelled, for 
the same evenness, grace and charm were in evidence 
tnroughout the entire eveniiig 

Mrs. Yarnhall, likewise S. Wesley Sears and Arthur 
Judson, are to be congratulated upon the success of their 
efforts in securing the L’onnet appearances for Pniladel- 
phia, and it would seem that the Quaker City organists 
who fail to take advantage ot the educuuional opportunities 
ifforded py the recitals are slackers to their own detri- 
nent 


sonnet’s color 


Flonzaleys Before Chamber Music Association 


Members of the Philadelphia Chamber of Music Asso- 
ciation to the numb .r of about 1,000 were present at the 
i concert given by the organization this season in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratiord Hotel, on Sunday af- 
ternoon, November 26, and it may be said that without 
exception each and every one in the audience was de- 
lighted with the arrangements and artistic atmosphere cre- 
ated by the laudable management of Arthur Judson. 

The Flonzaley String Quartet made its appearance on this 
occasion, occupying a slightly raised platform in the center 
of the room, the chairs for the attendants being arranged 
in a manner that did not give the impression of too strict 
a conformity to either a straight line or a circle. This, 
in connection with a sprinkling of table lamps around the 
auditorium, gave to the instrumentalists and audience a 
feeling of intimacy that could have been attained in no 
other way. 

The excellent company of musicians, thus playing to 
great advantage, found, on the other hand, the aud.ence in 
a particularly receptive mood. The Flonzaleys included in 
their program Mozart's quartet in A major, the Dohnanyi 
quartet in D flat, and a Bloch number that had never 
been heard before in this city. All of these works were 
ziven with the utmost care and attention to detail, and 
the tonal balance and grace of the interpretations were, 
as is usual with the Flonzaleys, all that could be desired. 


New York Symphony Orchestra Heard 


On Wednesday afternoon, November 21, at the Academy 


of Music, the New York Symphony Orchestra, under the 
able leadership of Walter Damrosch and local manage- 
ment of Helen Pulaski Innes, rendered a splendid pro- 


gram before a large and appreciative audience. Mr. Dam- 
rosch conducied with his usual assurance and artistic ex- 
cellence, while the orchestra displayed an evenness of tone 
and a brilliance of execution that were ever at the behest 
of baton and gesture. 

Percy Grainger, the soloist on the occasion, 
niuch fire and poetry to his part of the concert. 


contributed 
His play- 
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ing aroused a storm of applause that left no doubt as to 
the nature of the impression he made, 


Second Bonnet Recital 


Given Wednesday cvening, November 21, the second 
Bonnet recital of the series now under way at St. James’ 
Church was more of a triumph, if such an achievement is 
possible, than the first. The att.ndance was large and the 
program, as vital, from the organist l.terature point of 
view, aS was the initial concert. On the other hand, the 
offerings were even more interesting to the public than 
those rendered the week previous. ‘These appearances of 
the master organist make for the highest ideals and afford 
an enjoyment to all those within hearing. G. M. W 


Sixth Children’s Concert at Rialto 





Saturday morning is children’s day at the Rialto Theatre, 
New York, and every minute of the two and one-half 
hour morning musicales that Manager Rothapfel and his 
ible assistant, Hugo Kiesenfeld, conductor of the orchestra, 
so carefully plan for the little oncs is equally as valuable 
to grown-ups. One is never too old to learn something 
every day, and a visit to one of these children’s musicales 
will prove it. 

On Vecember 1, an exceedingly interesting program was 
given, the most attractive feature of which was_ the 
‘I'schaikowsky, “Nutcracker Suite.” Sigmund Spaeth, the 
music editor of the Evening Mail, who introduces the 
numbers vcry charmingly at each musicale, certainly knows 
how to take children and the “grown-up children” along 
with him into the “land of make-believe.” He explained 
that the “Nutcracker Suite” was originally written for a 
ball.t and pantomime, the story coming from E. T. A 
Hoffman’s pen. The march, with which the suite opens. 
represents children coming to little Marie’s Christmas 
party and the music is very suggestive of their eagerness 
and joy. “They all bring presents,” said Mr. Spaeth, “and 
of all the presents Marie likes the nutcracker the best. 
Some naughty boys to tease her break it and make the 
child very unhappy. Before going to bed, Marie carefully 
puts the nutcracker to bed with her dolls under the tree 
During the night, she is worried about its safety and 
upon going down stairs, is amazed to see a fight going on 
betwecn a lot of mice and the ginger-bread men, The 
tin soldiers come io their rescue, and they are almost 
beaten when the Nutcracker attacks the King of the Mice. 
Fearing that her dear Nutcracker will get the worst of the 
bargain, Marie throws her shoe at the mouse and kills 
him. Immediately the other mice, who are powerless with- 
out their leader, scamper back to their holes, and Marie is 
amazed to see a handsome prince standing before her. The 
Nutcracker has become Prince Nutcracker and he asks 
her to go with him to his “land of candy and sugar.” “The 
Chinese Dance,” “Dance of the Mirletons,” and “Flower 
Waltz,” are supposed to tell the story and the orchestra’s 
metnod of presenting the ideas was most tuneful and 
realistic. In short, Mr. Riesenfeld and his men made the 
children look for and find the things described to them by 
Mr. Spaeth. The great, applause that they received was 
genuine and came through sheer enjoyment. 

Fascha Fidelman, first violinist, gave a lovely interpreta- 
tion of the last mevement of the Mendelssohn concerto, 
which Mr. Spaeth said was the most popular for the 
violin. 

After an instructive picture showing how Uncle Sam's 
army shoes are made and a hilarious Katzenjammer Kids 
comedy, the program concluded with numbers by Kriens, 
Grieg, Victor Herbert, Edward German, and “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 








THE MINIATURE PHILHARMONIC 


Monday 


harmonic, a 


Phil- 


musi- 


Miniature 
thirty-two 


evening, December to, the 
symphony orchestra of 


cians, under the direction of Jacques Grunberg, will 
make its debut at Aeolian Hall. 

Emil Reich, the energetic Roumanian impresario, 
now manager of several celebrities in New York, is 


responsible for the existence of this unique orchestra, 


OT. 


MARIE NARELLE, Photo by Genthe, 
Soprano, soloist with the Miniature Phil- 
harmonic, December 10, Aeolian Hall. 
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JACQUES GRUNBERG, 
Conductor of the Miniature Philharmonic. 


which is a link between the chamber music and the 
symphony organization of one hundred men. 

Jacques Grunberg, known as pianist and composer, 
will make on this occasion his New York debut as con- 
ductor, and, according to his view, the concert prom- 
ises to be one of the great musical events in the me- 
tropolis. 

“You see,” said Mr, “circum- 


Grunberg recently, 


stances have been particularly favorable to me in mak- 
ing up my 


personnel; first, because the war has driven 








Photo by Genthe, New York. 
EMIL REICH, 


= 
=e 
New York. 
; 


Manager of the Miniature Philharmonic. 


MU INIA 


to our shores so many excellent musicians who other 
wise would have remained abroad, and, secondly, be- 
cause there were but thirty-two musicians to choose. 

“My concerts,” continued Mr. Grunberg, “will have 
an intimate character, and I shall introduce, besides 
many novelties, compositions written for small orches- 
tras never before heard in our concert halls.” 

Marie Narelle, the Irish singer, and Olshansky, 
the Russian baritone, both known to the public as art- 
ists of high merits, will appear as soloists. 





BERNARD OLSHANSKY, 
Russian baritone, soloist with the Minia 


ture Philharmonic, December ro, Aeolian 
Hall. 
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3 CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BIANCA RANDALL 


In songs that appeal to every one — Those of yesterday and today 








Sunday Evenings Throughout January and February 3rd and 10th 
Tickets at the Box Office. 





Aeolian Hall, December 10, at 8.15 P.M. 


Emil Reich presents 


THE MINIATURE 
PHILHARMONIC 


a Symphony Orchestra of 30 Musicians 
Jacques Grunberg, Conductor 
Soloists: 


MARIE NARELLE OLSHANSKY 
Soprano Russian Baritone 
Tickets, 50c to $2 - - Boxes, $20 


Mail orders to Emil Reich, 47 West 42nd Street, New York 








THE BILTMORE 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 
(Third Musicale) 
Friday Morning, December 7th, 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, 
Avenue and 43rd Street 


MME. FRANCES ALDA, Soprano 


at 11 o'clock 
Madison 


Frank La Forge, accompanist of Mme. Alda 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Pianist 
JASCHA HEIFETZ, Violinist 

Andre Benoist, accompanist for Mr. Heifetz 


Price per seat, $3.00 per Box (6 seats) $30 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
KNABE PIANO USED 











THIRD SEASON 
AEOLIAN HALL 


The 
Orchestral Society 


OF NEW YORK 


65 Max Jacobs 





Photo by Charlotte Fairchild 
EMMA ROBERTS, ae 
rhe charming American contralto, in a Tafel frock and evening wrap. The simple lines of this frock are most becoming to the Musicians Conductor 
singer, who is tall and graceful. Rose metallic cloth and silver lace form a most effective combination, with an iridescent beaded 
girdle for the gown, which is topped by a deeper hued rose velvet wrap, with a kolinsky collar. 
, HN FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Middleton Surprises head tones.” A paragraph in the New York American Sunday Aft., Dec. 23 at 3 o'clock 
aii read, “Habitues of the Metropolitan Opera House know 
Karely does a singer achieve such instantaneous success what splendid vocal means Arthur Middleton has at his PROGRAM 
before a New York concert audience as did Arthur Mid- command. Yet the genial American surprised even his Symphony in D ming Cesar Fra 
ileton \ member of the Metropolitan Opera Company most ardent admirers, so full, vibrant and mellow was thx Fantasy, “Francesca da Rimini T'schaikowsk 
‘ as ; “ * . “ ——e 7 i 1hICe. ¢ . ci H > singer In the Orient (Two Symphonic Sketches) (first time) 
Mr. Middleton had established himself firmly with New i. ne of his ae — se oe ye a oF hie a aitiety | Wieinie 
York’s music-lovers as an artist of fine attainments. pou ose in varying - pomnstt cee uty P ne si i ats Irish Rhapsody Victor Herbert 
‘ . ¢ ‘ar spa é 
“Arthur Middleton sang as an artist, his wealth of voice, ya salibead + ig a tha geo ger lan thi octaves. Ttstetea: Crekesten Orc} . i ~ ie : 
of musical quality, power and control, tracing at leisure ne marveled at the extraordinary elasticity of his voice, soc; Balcony reat Box, seating six, $12.0 
? at the velvety richness of his mezza-voce, which he can - ; rer : a alata 
Vow on sale at n fox Office he ! ian Hal 





the sustained phrases of old English airs, to audible ex 
7 6 More than a few times he 


pressions of delight from his hearers,” declared: the New 
Tribune spoke of his unusual vocal 


York ‘Times, and the 
equipment, stating that “his voice is of a rich and velvety 
— fluently produced and perfectly controlled, and his 


breath support is excellent, as is his command of legato. 
His sense of dramatic values, too, is well developed.” In 
the opinion of the Herald, “Mr. Middleton's voice has 
unusual range, a rich quality and sufficient power for most 


purposes. It is under perfect control and its possessor 


reduce to the finest pianissimo, 
reminded his listener of John McCormack, for despite the 
difference in the calibre of the two singers’ voices there 
is an cvident similarity in the timbre of their tones. In- 
deed Mr. Middleton might quite appropriately be described 
as the McCormack among bass-baritones.” 








Neal-Simmons’ Bookings 

Neal-Simmons, soprano, is booked to 

Springs, Mich., today, December 6; at Niles, 
cember 7. 


sing at Berrien 
Mich., De- 











PRINCESS THEATRE, 104 West 39th Street, New York 
Sunday Afternoon, December 16th, At 3 O'clock 
PIANO RECITAL BY 


paolo MARTUCCI 


Tickets on Sale at Box Office. Knabe Piano Used 








OPPORTUNITIES 





uses it with skill and intelligence. His enunciation, too, 
is clear.” According io the Sun, “This singer has a big 
voice whieh-ranges easily from full power to flute-like 
CELLO FOR SALE.—A Strad cello, for 


many years in the possession of one of 
the most celebrated cellists, is for sale. 
Particulars may be had by addressing 
“F. F.,” care Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 
and concert singer of international repute 
who has taught voice, harmony, conducted 
a choral society, and staged operas, both 
light and grand, desires a position in some 
first class institution as vocal teacher and 
ccach, either for all or part of his time, 
with a desire for permanency. Advertiser 
has a general American college education, 
in addition to a thorough musical educa- 


tion, and has sung in the leading opera 
houses of the world. Correspondence 
confidential. Address “C. E. B.,” care of 
MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





VIOLINIST WANTED.—An 


estab- 
lished chamber music organization in 
a large American city is looking for a 
new first violinist. He must be a man 
of wide musical knowledge and author- 
ity and possess chamber music experi- 
ence. There is no salary attached to 
the position, but the organization will 
give a concert at which the newcomer 
can introduce himself with a view to 
starting a class. The city in question 
offers tremendous opportunities for a 


violinist of real talent and distinction. 
A young man would be preferred. For 


service, which implies protection of the 
business interests of guests 





further information address: “F,” care 
of Musical Courier Company, 437 Fifth Ty 


Avenue, New York City. 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS, 174 MADI- 
SON AVE., AT 33D ST., NEW YORK 
MURRAY HILL 928. BRANCH OF 


) SUBLET—Charming CARNEGIE 
HALL STUDIO, New York, of noted 
musician, Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons, Steinway Grand, telephone, water, 
etc. Applications by mail only, 303 
Carnegie Hall 





125 E. 37TH ST. MURRAY HILL 991. 


One large studio suitable for recitals, W 


dancing, club gatherings, etc. Capacity 
100. 
Two large studios for rent. Piano 


studio with Steinway Grand for part 
time use. Efficient hall and telephone 


ANTED—A vocal teacher of ability who 
is able to direct and take full charge of 
a flourishing conservatory in the Middle 
West. Good salary. Address: “C. V.,” 
care of Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK AND MELBA 
WELCOMED BACK TO BOSTON 
Symphony Brass Quartet Gives First Concert—Old Music on Old Instruments 


—Grace Bonner Williams and Raymond Havens in Joint Recital—Gebhard 
and Copeland Announce Programs—Boston Items 


Boston, Mass., December 4, 1917. 

\fter an absence of three years, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, the popular contralto, returned to Boston for a re- 
cital on Sunday afternoon, November 25, in Symphony 
Holl. She was enthusiastically grected by a huge throng 
if admirers that occupied every sitting and standing place 


in the hall—not excepting the stage. Mme. Schumann- 


Heink was assisted by Vladimir Dubinsky, a_ brilliant 
Russian cellist, and by Edith Evans, a pleasingly efficient 

mpanist. The illustrious singer was heard in three 
rol f songs—the first, classical and operatic arias 


t of Handel, Bech, Beethoven and Meyerbeer; the sec- 
nd and third groups, English songs by Sheridan and 
O'Hare, Rogers, Weatherly, Speaks, Ross, Salter, Ron- 
ald, MacFadyen and Delibes. 


Phe years have color of Mme. 


passing affected the 


Schumann-Heink’s hair more than the warmth of her 
tones, the sincerity of her emotion or her command of 
the familiar and long applauded power of vocal expres- 
ion. Mme. Schumann-Heink was most effective in those 
ongs with a strong emotional appeal, and stirred her 
hearers in expressing the longing and despair of the aria, 
Laschia ch’io Pianga,” from Handel's opera; “Armida,” 
ind Tasso’s “Rinaldo”; the imploring lament and passion- 
ite motherly feeling of “Ah! Mon Fils,” from Meyerbeer’s 


‘Le Prophete,” the touching devotion of Beethoven's “Ich 
liebe dich:” the stirring pathos of Mary Turner Salter’s 
‘Cry of Rachel;” and the reminiscent sadness of “Erin,” 


by Sheridan and O'Hare. Mme. Schumann-Heink was 
cqually effective in humorous pieces like Delibes’ “Good 
Morning, Sue” and the very popular German folktune, 

Spinn, Meine liebe Tochter.” 

The enthusiasm of the audience demonstrated the gen- 
uinely affectionate regard of the public for this great con- 
ralto, and showed that her absence in other years was 
sincerely regretted. With the possible exception of Mc- 


Cormack, no singer in America has more widely spread 
or more loyal following, and few make a greater effort 
to merit it 
Mme. Melba in Thanksgiving Concert 
After a two years’ absence from Boston, Mme. Melba 


reappeared here for the first time during her present visit 


f 
a 
179 Tremont Street Boston ° 


AN IDEAL GIFT 
For a Musical Friend 


The 
MUSICIAN 


. \ monthly magazine for Teacher, Student, and 
5 Music Lover. 
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Oliver Ditson Company 


» 810-12 East 34% Street, NewYork 











with Information, Edu- 
cation, Inspiration relating to music. Announce- 
ment of important new publications. Special 
ofiers of new and standard music at money-saving 
prices. ’ ; 

32 pages of music for piano, voice, violin and 
organ, 


48 pages of text filled 











15 cents per copy $1.50 per year 
Send for book of premium offers. 


EV ELYN JEANE SOPRANO 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital ito serites st. Ries 


LAURA ITTLEFIELD 


SOPRANO 
Address: 87 St. Stephens Street, 


UILLIAQNNIELLING 


CONTRALTO Four Years with Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Times Bldg., NEW YORK 
Personal Address: 131 Ne ry St BOSTON 





























Boston, Mass. 








to America at a concert on the evening of Thanksgiving 
Day in Symphony Hall. Arthur Hackett, the admirable 
tenor, and Josef Malkin, the excellent solo cellist of the 
Symphony Orchestra, were assisting artists. Frank St. 
Leger was the accompanist. 

Mme. Melba sang the “Jewel Song” from Gounod’s 
“Faust,” and pieces by Duparc, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Chaus- 
son, Grieg, Scott and Arditi. It is indeed late in the day 
to analyze Mme. Melba’s voice or to point out the ele- 
ments that make it so pleasurable. The years have hardly 
affected the rare quality of her middle register, or her 
skill or freedom of song; and her prestige with the pub- 
lic--judging from the hearty and insistent applause of 
a well filled hall—is unimpaired, 

Mr. Hackett gave much pleasure with his rich, manly 
tenor voice in songs by Faure, Hahn, Lenormand, Purcell, 
Hageman, Rummel and Lemare. Mr. Malkin was heard 
to advantage in numbers by Chopin, Davidoff and Popper. 


Symphony Brass Choir Gives First Concert 


The first concert of the newly organized brass quartet 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given Monday 
evening, November 26, at Steinert Hall. Mr. Belgiorno, 
trombone; Mr. Jannicke, horn; Mr. Nappi, trumpet, and 
Mr. Kenfield, euphonium, constitute the quartet. Martha 
Baird, the prize pianist from the Conservatory, was the 
assisting artist; and Arthur Fiedler was the accompanist. 
The program included the coronation march from Meyer- 
beer’s “The Prophet ;” a potpourri from Flotow’s “Mar- 
tha;” Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord;” and the quartet from 
Verdi's “Rigoletto.” The unerring technic that character- 
izes the playing of these musicians at the symphony con- 
certs made the work of the quartet pleasurable—although 
brass instruments are not all expressive, and the music 
dragged at times. A brass tone is a thing of beauty when 
outlined against a background of strings and woodwind 
—alone, and with no other instruments to provide con- 
trast, brass music easily becomes tiresome. 

Miss Baird, who is a talented pianist, offered welcome 
variety to the program with Chopin’s ballade in G minor 
and pieces by Cadiz, Debussy and Bortkiewicz. 


Old Music on Old Instruments 


The Parisian players upon viols and harp-lute, banded 
together as the Society of Ancient Instruments, gave a 
concert Monday afternoon, November 26, in Jordan Hall. 
They played ancient pieces by Destouches, Monsigny, 
Francoeur and Asioli. hese artists visited Boston last 
January, when they charmed local music lovers with the 
perfection of their execution on instruments of the seven- 
teenth and cighteenth centuries. Mr. Casadesus and his 
companions of last winter, with Mme. Casadesus now 
added to play the harp-lute, still make up this interesting 
little group. The grace, animation and refined musical 
intelligence that stamped their playing last season merit 
fresh praise this vear. The supreme art of these gifted 
musicians was enthusiastically applauded by a small audi- 
ence. 


Heinrich Gebhard’s Program for Second Concert 


Heinrich Gebhard, the extremely popular Boston 
pianist, is to give his second concert of the season on 
hursday evening, December 6, in Steinert Hall. Mr. 
Gebhard has announced an unusually interesting and 
well balanced program. The pieces include Beetho- 
ven’s sonata, op. 81a; Gebhard’s intermezzo, etude and 
“Cascades”; Schumann’s romance in F sharp; Chopin’s 
etude, F minor, op. 10, No. 9; etude (black keys), op. 
10, No. 5 and scherzo, C sharp minor; Liszt’s “Sonetto 
di Petrarca” in E; Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,” and Albeniz’s 
two Spanish dances, namely, tango in D and “Lava- 
pies,” 
Grace Bonner Williams and Raymond Havens Score 


The first concert of the entertainment course of the 
Beverly Teachers’ Association, of Beverly, Mass., was 
held in the Baptist Church, Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 21. Grace Bonner Williams, the gifted soprano, 
and Raymond Havens, the successful pianist, were the 
artists. Mrs. Williams sang songs by French, Russian 
and English composers. Mr. Havens was heard in 
numbers by Chopin, Henselt, Alkan and Liszt. 

The Beverly Times, commenting upon this concert, 
said: “Mrs. Williams in a group of French songs, ‘Il 
Neige des Fleurs, ‘L’Oiseau Bleu’ and ‘Chere Nuit,’ 
charmed those listening by the sweetness and depth of 
feeling of her voice in these songs; she has a voice of 
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“ATWOOD BAKER 


SOPRANO 


Management: 
A. H. HANDLEY 
166 Boylston St. Boston 
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wonderful sweetness, her upper notes being exquisite 
in their beauty and clearness. In ‘Depuis le jour,’ from 
Charpentier’s ‘Louise,’ Mrs. Williams displayed won- 
derful voice control, temperament and personality, and 
was enthusiastically received. Mrs. Williams in a group 
of English songs, ‘Come, Beloved,’ ‘A Folksong of Lit- 
tle Russia’ and ‘Pierrot, concluded her program.” 

“Opening with four numbers from Chopin, ballade in 
G minor, etude in E major, etude in C sharp minor and 
waltz in A flat, Mr. Havens captivated his audience 
from the start by his sympathetic interpretation. Hen- 
selt’s ‘Ave Maria’ and Alkan’s ‘Le Vent’ were played 
brilliantly and heartily applauded. Two numbers from 
Liszt—etude in D flat major and rhapsody No. 2—were 
wonderfully rendered, and the artist won a secure place 
in the hearts of Beverly people by his complete mas- 
tery of the piano; rarely have Beverly audiences been 
given the pleasure of listening to such a brilliant player. 
The artists were heartily applauded and the evening 
proved to be one of rare enjoyment.” 


George Copeland’s Program for Second Recital 


George Copeland, who drew a large crowd of ad- 
mirers to his first Boston concert of the season a few 
weeks ago, has announced a secgnd appearance for 
Tuesday evening, December 11, in Jordan Hall. Mr. 
Copeland’s program is as follows: First movement of 
the “Moonlight” sonata, Beethoven; bourree, sarabande, 
passepied and passepied II, Bach; study, mazurka, 
waltz and ballade in G minor, Chopin; “Gnossienne,” 
Satie; “Danse de Puck,” “Clair de lune,” prelude, “Re- 
flets dans l’eau,” “Les Fees sont d’exquises danseuses,” 
“La Soiree dans Grenade” and “Poissons d’Or,”’ De- 
bussy, and Spanish dances by Albeniz, Groviez, Laparra 
and Turina. 


Inspired Interpretation of Rachmaninoff Symphony 


The seventh pair of concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, took place Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, November 30 and De- 
cember 1, in Symphony Hall. The program was altogether 
orchestral, without a soloist. It comprised Rachmaninoff’s 
symphony in E minor, No. 2, and the overture, nocturne 
and scherzo from Mendelssohn’s music to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

The great length of Rachmaninoff’s eloquent symphony 
is easily forgotten in its veritable wealth of musical ideas, 
refreshingly melodious. The thematic material, expressed 
with characteristic Russian naivete, appeals sincerely and 
directly—and always with authority—to the emotions of 
the listener. The whole symphony sings with an over- 
whelming passion—whether with the voice of a desperate 
mental struggle. or the thrill of enthusiastic action, or the 
relief inherent in meditation and hope, as in the adagio, 
or the majestic ecstasy and irrepressible joy that follows 
the discovery of truth and the consequent realization of 
happiness, expressed with such splendor in the last move- 
ment. 

Dr. Muck secmed to grasp the significance of this power- 
ful human drama more readily, and imparted its message 
more effectively, than is his customary understanding and 
interpretation of the spirit in Russian music. Mechanically 
and emotionally the performance of the symphony was 
extraordinary. 

The delicious sweetness of Mendelssohn's fanciful music 
to Shakespeare’s ever delightful comedy seems sweet in- 
deed in these sugarless days. The never failing poetry and 
beauty of this highly imaginative work, supersaturated 
with charm, makes Mendelssohn’s lapse to the compara- 
tively humdrum music of his later years all the more re- 
grettable. 


Samuel Gardner Plays in Annual Recital 


_ Samuel Gardner, the brilliant young violinist, gave a re- 
cital Saturday afternoon, December 1, in Jordan Fall. He 
was assisted by Emil Newman, pianist, and Edward Rech- 
lin, organist. Mr, Gardner played a concerto by Bach, 
transcribed for violin, piano and organ by Nachez. He 
was heard also in a concerto by Paganini, a fugue by Tar- 
tini, and in lighter numbers by Couperin, Schubert, Zsolt, 
Gliere, Arbos, all of these quite unfamiliar. 

Mr. Gardner is not a stranger in Boston. As a boy he 
was heard in quasi-public recitals here. He came after- 
ward as a member of the Kneisel Quartet. Last season he 
gave two recitals in Boston, both artistically successful. 
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The writer heard Mr. Gardner play Tschaikowsky’s dis- 
playful concerto as a soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra a few years ago, when he was first violinist in 
Mr. Stock’s excellent band of musicians, and his ex- 
traordinary technical skill left a lasting impression. Mr. 
Gardner has improved steadily through his talent, indus- 
try and musical intelligence, and has risen to a deservedly 
high position in his calling. A well filled hall gave him 
an enthusiastic greeting. 


Boston Items 


The annual Boston concert of the combined Musical 
Clubs of Technology will be held on December 13. 

There will be no concert in Symphony Hall on Sunday, 
December 9, thus providing no counterattraction to the 
John McCormack recital at the Boston Opera House. 

A concert for the benefit of the Naval Welfare Fund 
was given Saturday evening, November 24, in Jordan Hall. 
Artists were Laurel Wood, soprano; Ruth Collingburne, 
violinist; Delbert Moyer Staley, reader ; Thomas W. Cot- 
1 baritone, and Fred L. Hatch, pianist. 

Fift Harvard Musicians traveled to Fort Warren, Bos- 
ton Harbor, Friday evening, November 23, to give a con- 
cert for the members of the Coast Artillery Corps. The 
trip down the Harbor was made in the steamer Anderson, 
provided by the commandant at the fort, Major Hillbrook. 
The students were members of the University Music Clubs, 
which are giving their time this year to the entertainment 
of the soldiers and sailors, instead of appearing as usual 
in New England societies. 

Harry Lauder, comrade and friend of the whole British 
army, to which he gave his only son, is coming to Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass., on December 9, to sing the Scotch 
songs which already have cheered thousands of Tommies. 
His visit will be under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 

Martha Atwood Baker, prominent Boston soprano, and 
artist-pupil of Arthur Wilson, has recently been elected an 
honorary member of Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, First 
Chapter. This is a national sorority having fourteen chap- 
ters throughout the United States. The principal objects 
of the sorority are to further the development of music in 
America and to establish and maintain friendly relations 
between musicians and music schools. It is interesting 
to note that Mrs. Baker is the first honorary member elect- 
ed to the Lambda Chapter here. 

Laura Littlefield, the prominent Boston soprano who has 
appeared as soloist with the Cecilia Society, sang for the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, of Taunton, Mass., November 109, 
and for the Chelsea Woman’s Club, Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 23. Mrs. Littlefield’s songs in Taunton included 
the aria “Non La Sospiri,” from “La Tosca,” and songs 
by Wolf, Messager, Chabrier, Hahn, Handel, Delius, 
Spalding and Foster. At Chelsea, she was heard in num- 
bers by Monroe, Lang, Lidgey, Horsman, Spalding and 
Godard. Coes. 


CHICAGO OPERA 

(Continued from page 7.) 
Opera Association when Arnaldo Conti directed the time- 
worn Meyerbeer score, “Les Huguenots,” instead of Cam- 
panini, due to the illness of the latter. Mr. Conti labored 
assiduously all through the evening, with the result that 
the opera appeared even longer than it is in reality. Hav- 
ing thus started this review, the good points of the per- 
formance will be reserved for the end—a sort of a Chinese 
meal, as it were. The new stage director, Emile Merle- 
Forest, who had done remarkable work previously, fell 
short in this instance, as in many respects the mise-en- 
scene was incongruous and the lighting inefficient. Espe- 
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cially was this noticeable in the third act, which is sup- 
posed to occur at night. As given at the Auditorium on 
Monday, it seemed to have taken place on a bright sum- 
mer day, though the escorts of the Queen made their ap- 
pearance carrying torches. So much for the orchestra and 
the stage business. As to the cast, it was the most un- 
balanced put together in many a day by the Chicago man- 
agement. Several were good, but the majority fell short 
of what was asked of them. Myrna Sharlow looked beau- 
tiful as the page Urbain, but her voice is too heavy for 
the role, besides which the final cadenza in her aria was 
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completely out of place. Also she puts overmuch intensity 
into her acting. The queen was Jessie Christian, whose 
presentation was mediocre, both vocally and histrionically. 
Huberdeau was again in poor voice, yet he made a good 
figure as St. Bris. Alfred Maguenat was hampered by a 
severe cold, and his Nevers was a foggy one. Octave Dua 
nearly carried the chorus to disaster by singing the solo 
of Rataplan out of tune, but true to tradition the worthy 
choristers stuck to pitch. Alma Peterson, as the second 
lady of honor, had a good opportunity to show her won- 
derful back to the audience, and she made every oppor- 
tunity count. 

Vittorio Arimondi, a routined singer, sang well all even- 
ing, and his rendition of the “Piff Paff Pouf” was a real 
hit. In the duet with Valentine in the third act, he cov- 
ered himself with glory, proving a worthy colleague of 
Rosa Raisa, who was entrusted with that difficult part. 
Entlowed by nature with a voice of remarkable quality— 
big, resonant and colorful—she uses it as a true exponent 
of the art of bel canto. She acted the part of Valentine 
with that reserve and intelligence that have made her the 
most popular dramatic soprano in Chicago this last decade. 
Giulio Crimi sang the difficult role of Raoul, and he 
formed with Raisa and Arimondi a splendid triumvirate. 
If it were only to hear these three artists, “Les Huguenots” 
might well be repeated this season. 


“Romeo and Juliet,” Tuesday, November 27 


“Romeo and Juliet,” with Galli-Curci and Muratore in 
the title role, was produced on Tuesday evening before a 
crowded house, whose plaudits attested their delight. 
Galli-Curci repeated her remarkable delineation of Juliet, 
and Muratore’s Romeo was again a piece of rare art. 
Jeska Swartz was again a most convincing Stephano, sing- 
ing her aria in the third act in an effective manner. The 
balance of the cast was the same as that heard previously. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Society of 
American Music Optimists 


The object of the society is to encourage Ameri- 
can composers and American musicians. The 
society is planning the giving of concerts of 
American works by American artists. 














The judges who are to act in the competition of 
the American Music Optimists have been 
chosen, and American composers who wish to 
submit their compositions should send the 
manuscripts to the librarian of the society as 
soon as possible. 


American pianists, violinists, cellists, organists 
and singers desiring auditions, should submit 
their names at once. In appearing before the 
judges of the society, artists will be required 
to play or sing only American compositions. 
Participants need not be American born, but 
they must be American citizens. The names of 
the judges will be announced later. 


Miss Rhea Silberta, Librarian 
412 West 148th St., New York 


























No small part of the evening’s enjoyment was due to 
Marcel Charlier’s participation as conductor. 


“Tosca,” Wednesday, November 28 


That Anna Fitziu has already won many new friends 
and admirers in Chicago was evidenced Wednesday even- 
ing when the charming soprano again essayed the title role 
in Puccini’s “Tosca.” The large audience on hand was 
most profuse in its appreciation, especially of her exquisite 
rendition of the “Vissi d’Arte” aria. Georges Baklanoff’s 
Scarpia was one of the most interesting heard here, and 


-he was a pillar of strength in the evening’s performance. 


As Cavaradossi, Crimi left nothing to be desired. Nicolay 
was again Angelotti, and so well done was his bit that one 
regretted there was not more opportunities for this excel- 
lent artist. Sturani conducted with his customary art. 


“Rigoletto,” Thursday, November 29 


With Galli-Curci and Stracciari repeating their previous 
remarkable performances, “Rigoletto” was the bill for 
Thanksgiving night. 


“Manon,” Saturday (Matinee), December 1 


Genevieve Vix made her belated Chicago debut before 
a packed house in Massenet’s “Manon.” Mlle. Vix had 
been heralded as one of the greatest living French actress- 
singers, and she lived up to her reputation, as her Manon 
is incomparable. The newcomer is endowed by nature with 
that grace, chic and elegance to be found among few of the 
greatest French actresses. Her Manon is realistic, pathetic 
and adorable. From her first entrance, the gifted artist 
held the audience, as she has the magnetism that makes 
for popularity. Campanini has found in Mlle. Vix another 
star of great magnitude. Vocally the artist has all the 
requisites of a lyric soprano; the voice is voluminous, 
colorful, meaty in the middle register and brilliant in the 
upper region. Vix from the first has conquered the Ameri- 
can public, and she is here to stay for many years to come. 

Lucien Muratore was Des Grieux. A more ardent lover, 
a better singer, a more subtle comedian and tragedian is 
not to be found on the lyric stage. He sang as he never 
has sung before, and this in itself is saying much, as Mura- 
tore always gives of his best, yet in “Manon,” probably 
due to his first worthy partner, he expanded himself. To 
hear muratore sing “Le reve” or the “Ah fuyez” in the 
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St. Sulpice scene is in itself worth the price of admission 
Like Genevieve Vix, Muratore before becoming an operatic 
singer was an actor, and his apprenticeship on the legiti 
mate stage has served him in good stead, as he is without 
peer as an actor-singer. 

The performance of “Manon” 
give a new impetus to the operatic season. The Court 
La Reine scene was reinstalled after an absence of many 
years to allow Miss Vix to sing the gavotte at the place 
indicated by the composer, instead of in the scene in the 
Hotel de Transylvanie, which, by the way, was altogether 
omitted, thus making the final act come right after the 
St. Sulpice scene. 

The two stars were surrounded by an excellent cast 
Alfred Maguenat, completely recovered from his slight in 


with those two artisis will 


disposition, made a vivacious and joyful Lescaut, singing 
the music allotted the role with telling effect. Gustave 
Huberdeau was a dignified and well voiced Comte Des 


Grieux. Juanita Pruette, Margery Maxwell, Marie Pruzan, 
Louise Berat, Desire Defrere, Octave Dua and Annetta 
Pelucchi gave prominence to their respective parts and are 
associated in a great measure in the success of the per 
formance. 

“Manon” was superbly produced by Campanini and his 
able assistants. Marcel Charlier gave a most interesting 
reading to the score and the stage management surpassed 
itself. “Manon” will be repeated often this season, and 
the Auditorium will doubtless be packed. Chicago musi 
cians, music lovers and students should attend en masse 
each and every performance of the work. It is the best 
lesson they may have in singing and acting 

“Aida,” Saturday (Evening), December 1 

“Aida” was presented at popular prices with a cast simi 
lar to the one given at ful! tariff, with the exception of 
Francesca Peralta, who replaced Rosa Raisa in the title 
role, and Louis Kreidler, who sang Amonasro instead of 
Giacoma Rimini. Mme. Peralta, who had made a su 
cessful debut as Leonore in “Trovatore,” deepened the 
good impression then produced and won new laurels 
through the beauty of a voice and her excellent delinea 
tion of the role. Louis Kreidler was a ferocious Amon 
asro, and he, too, scored heavily. Leone Zinovieff, the small 
tenor with the big voice, was most satisfactory once more 
as Radames, and Arimondi and Goddard in their respective 
roles were pillars of strength and gave éclat to the opera 


by their stentorian voices and gigantic statures, which 
pleased greatly the devetees of the half-rate performances 
RENE Devries 


Ocean Grove Concerts 1918 





A report has been current that the annual summer con 
cert season at Ocean Grove, N. J., would be under the 
direction of Charles L. Wagner in 1918 but the Musicar 
Courter is authorized by Mr. Wagner’s office to deny the 
correctness of this rumor. Mr. Wagner had the matter 
under consideration, but in view of the uncertain conditions 
caused by the war, he decided not to undertake the man 
agement next summer 
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HEIFETZ CAPTURES DETROIT Sea 


Violin Wizard Gives Memorable Concert—Leginska’s 
Third Appearance Greeted by Capacity 
House—Local Events 


Detroit, Mich., November 30, 1917 

j 1 Heifetz, vioiinist, was greeted by over 2,000 
m the occasion of his first appearance in De 
hie he gave a recital in the Detroit Armory, 
November 20 Curiosity had been 
of his success in other places and 
unted for the large audience that 


Te 
unknown artist However, nothing but the 
playing could have created the unusual scenes 

} ace that ning An audience which at the 

hou program refused to leave the house 

1 enthralled by something out of the ordinary 

| notes of his encores died away people 

it the tave to greet the youthful artist A 

igemet is immediately arranged. The num 

eemed to appeal most were the Beethoven- 

( rus of Dervishes,” the “Marche Orientale” from 

Kut Athens” and the allegro movement from 
H onata in D major, though a brilliant rendition 
Mendelssohn concerto in E minor was also greeted 
isticall laken altogether, memory of the con- 

vill linger for a long time in the minds of those 


Mme. Leginska Plays Two Evenings in Succession 
evening, November 27, the Central Concert 


Compa presented Mme. Leginska in recital at the 
ia. It was the pianist’s third appearance here and 
ipacity house greeted her It was a very interesting 
program played with the striking individuality that char- 
teri the work of this artist rhe listener was im 





ressed with wonderful contrasts of strength and delicacy, 
themes that became living things under 


iti thie rious 
magic of her fingers, and above all with the fact that JASCHA HEIFETZ VISITS THE FORD FACTORY, 

there was a fine intelligence as well as temperament that His first recital outside of New York being at Detroit. Standing, left to right: John T. Adams, André Benoist, James E. Devoe, 

led the interpretations The program included sonata Heifetz senior. Seated, Mrs, Heifetz and Jascha Heifetz. 
1) major, Domenico-Paradies; pastorale Scarlatti; 
cio, Searlatti; berceuse and polonaise, Chopin; sonata il MULL TUTTUUVNREU LIN 

in B minor, Liszt: etude for the left hand in E flat, 

Kubinsteis Ismaley,” Balakirew; “Angelus,” Godowsky; Chopin; prelude, Rachmaninoff, and “March Wind,” Mac- violinist, and Frederick Boothroyd, pianist, each the head 
lazeppa,” Liszt Dowell. He also played his musical setting for Cecil of their respective departments in the school. An audi 
Wednesday evening Mme. Leginska played at the Hotel Fanning’s poem “La Princesse Lointaine” which was read ence estimated at about 1,000 people gathered in the 

Statler at the Detroit Glee Club concert. Evan Williams, by Jennie M. Stoddard. The Quartet sang several part Temple Bethel and gave many manifestations of approval 


songs including “An Irish Folk Song” by Arthur Foote. for the fine playing of these two artists. Detroit owes a 
The members of the quartet are Mrs. Charles S. Sheldon debt of gratitude to the school for these two valuable 
and Mrs. Benjamin F. Mulford, sopranos, and Mrs. acquisitions to its musical colony. 


was to be the assisting artist, was unable to be here 
on account of illnes 


Guy Bevier Williams at the Ingleside Club : : . 
Charles A. Parker and Jennie M. Stoddard, altos. . +s : 
Wednesday eveniog, November 21, Guy Bevier Williams . J : ; . shes Ethelynde Smith Visits Detroit 
and the Chaminade Quartet gave a concert for the Ingle- Ganapol Faculty Give Concert Ethelynde Smith, soprano, stopped in Detroit on her 
side Club the auditcrium of the club house. Mr Thursday evening, November 15, the Ganapol School way to the West. It is hoped that she may be heard here 
J. M. S. 


Williams played in his usual finished style: Berceuse, of Musical Art presented in joint recital Niccola Thomas, in a not distant future. 
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Antoinette Ward 
Artist-Pupils Play 





At Mehlin Hall, New-York, on = 
November 27, Ruth Coe, Jule Cas- 
well, Gordon Phiilips, Helen Huls- 
mann, Constance Hu!smann, Modena 
Scovi:l and Adelaide Viau, artist- 
pupils of Antoinette Ward, collabo- 
rated in a concert of piano music 


This recital was a real success, and 
the teacher herself said that the pu- 
piis never played so well. The men- 
tal control, tone production, musical 
understanding and technical free- 
dom were indeed unusual. Through- 
out the entire affair there was no slip 
of any kind, so accurately did all 
play. Miss Colgan, who could not 
play because of illness, will appear 
at the next concert. 

The matter of memory training of 
the Ward pupils is highly if not most 
important. This specialist calls it 
“lhe Ward _ Intallible Memory 
Metnod,” originated and developed 
by her, based on constructive think- 
ings and possible for every pianist. 


She has repeatedly demonstrated 
that it is not omy accurate an 
definite, but that “speed thinking” 

grows to remarkable extent. For 


example, she states that some of the 
students are able to memorize a Bach 
prelude or fugue in less than half an 
hour. A _ practical instance, con 
nected with this concert, was that 
Miss Viau memorized the second 
piano part of the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo (soloist, Gordon Phillips) in 
less than an hour and a half, play- 


ing it with but two_ rehearsals. 
While speed in memorizing is de- 
sirable, it is not the chief object. It 


enables students to put time on the 
really musical side of playing. Miss 
Ward lays emphasis on this, that 
mental music and technical develop- 
ment go hand in hand in her method. 
It is worth noting that the aud:ence 
at this affair grew ‘so enthusiastic 
over each pianist that encores were demanded with such 
vehemence that there was no doging them. 


Kemp Stillings’. Plans and Bookings 


Kemp Stillings, the young American violinist who is 
opening her first tour under the direction of Evelyn Hop- 
per, is fast becoming established in the East, though she 
will not play her first formal New York recital until the 
middle of February. 

Thus far Miss Stillings has made several joint appear- 
ances with Frances Nash, pianist, has played at the New 
York Globe Sunday concerts and at a benefit at the Hotel 
McAlpin. She will shortly introduce herself to Hartford 
and New Britain, Conn., when she appears as soloist with 
the Treble Clef, of Hartford, at a big Red Cross benefit 
which is be:ng sponsored by the Masons. 

After the holidays Miss Stillings opens a Western tour 
with an engagement at Chillicothe, Ohio. This being a 
joint recital with Theo Karle. Later she will fill a num- 
ber of engagements in Oklahoma, including the State Uni- 
versity at Norman and a pair of concerts at Guthrie. At 
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Look for next advertisement of this well-known soprano. 
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the conclusion of this tour Miss Stillings will play the 
Wieniawski D minor concerto with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and also with the Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Mabel Garrison to Introduce Strauss Aria 





On December 6 and 13, appearing with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Mabel Garrison will sing the Ze 
binetti aria from Strauss’ opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 
This aria has never before been done in New York, and 
there have been only two other performances of it in thi 
country, which were given by Miss Garrison with the 
Chicago Orchestra on November 16 and with the Boston 
Orchestra November 23 

Richard Strauss makes great demands upon the sopran 
who attempts to sing this ari To an accompaniment o} 
a little band of twenty- two ‘eeriseneie, the aria is of 
twenty minutes duration and requires a voice of wid 


range, namely, to F above the staff 

in the original performance of “Ariadne auf Naxos,” 
in Stuttgart, Miss Siems created the role of Zerbinetti 
and later, in Munich, Berlin and London, the part wa 


played by Miss Bosetti. Miss Garrison is the first Amet 


ican to attempt it in this country. 


Bennéche Recital Postponed 





Frida Bennéche, the soprano, had to undergo 
tion last week and therefore had to postpone her song re 
cital at Aeolian Hall, which scheduled for Monday 
evening, December 3, until a date to be announced later. 


an opera 


was 

















Allen, Robert E. Losh, Sam 
Ashbaucher, Herman. Macheath, Donald. 
Sarker, John D. Meeker, Z. E. 

Barlow, Howard. Mitchell, Earl. 

3ibb, Frank. Nevin, Arthur. 
Sollman, Fred. Nevins, Willard Irving 
Boone, Manley Price. Orth, Carl. 


Osherg, Elliot. ° 
Palmer, Claude. 
Peterson, Alfred C. 
Pope, Van. 

Potter, Harold. 
Potter, Harrison. 
Reynolds, Gerald 
Rogers, Francis. 
Rosanoff, Lieff. 
Saurer, Harold. 
Schelling, Ernest. 
Schmidt, David H., Jr. 


Burnett, John. 
Callahan. Miller. 
Chamberlain, Glenn. 
Clifton, Chalmers. 
Cottingham, Howard A. 
Cox, Wallace. 
Doering, Henri. 
Felber, Herman. 
Fram, Arthur. 
CGarrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas. 
Grainger, Percy. 


Gustafson, William. Soderquist, David A. 
Heckman. Walter. Spalding, Albert. 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. Stiles, Vernon. 
Hemus, Percy. Stoessel, Albert. 


Hillvard, Ried. Stuntz, Homer. 
Hochstein. David. Taylor, Bernard U. 
House, Judson. Trimmer, Sam. 

Jones, Gomer. Vail, Harris R. 

Keller, Harrison. Van Surdam, H. E. 
Kratt Arthur C Whittaker. James. 

a Belle. Guy. Wiederhold, Albert 
ewis, Ward. Wille, Stewart. 

rye John W. 


Strakosch, Ltd. 


Known as Strakosch, Ltd., Avery Strakosch, formerly 
associated with Catharine A. Bamman, has opened an office 
at 25 West Forty-second street for publicity services to 
musical and theatrical artists. Miss Strakosch also is the 
spec:al representative of the department of standard music 
for Leo Feist, Inc. This department is for the furtherance 
of songs possessing all the musical qualities desired by 
recital artists and teachers of singing, yet of a type which 
will appeal as well to others than such persons as compose 
Aeolian and Carnegie Hall audiences. 


Alexander Maloof at Benefit Concert 





Alexander Maloof, pianist and composer, appeared at 
the Armeniar and Syrian Relief concert on Sunday after- 


noon, November 25, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Maloof played a composition of his own for 
piano, “Fantaisie Orientale.” His choral work, “For 


Thee, America,” which has been adopted by the New York 
Board of Education, was effectively sung by a chorus un- 
der his direction. 
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“At 
Trinity 
Audito- 
rium, last 
night Lester 
Donahue gave 
a performance 
which left us in no 
doubt as to his hav- 
ing attained an unas- 
sailable position as one 
of the foremost virtuosi 
of our day.”’—Los Angeles 
Times, Oct. 16th, 1917. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


HEIFETZ SELLS OUT HOUSE 
FOR FIRST CHICAGO RECITAL 





Cherniavsky Trio Wins Ovation—Dunham Glee Club and Philharmonic—Melba- 
Dambois Recital—Frances Nash Scores—Kimbal! Hall—Maclennan Sings 
Wagner in English—Rose Lutiger Gannon Substitutes—First 
American Performance of Palmgren Concerto 
—Other Happenings 





Chicago, IL., November 4, 1917 
Wessels and Voegeli showed commendable acumen in 
ecuring Jascha Heifetz for a recital immediately after his 
triumphant debut in this territory last week with the Chi- 
Symphony Orchestra, Every available seat in large 
Orchestra Hall was occupied and some 200 chairs had to 
placed on the stage lhe program included the Handel 
nata No. 4 in D major and Wieniawski’s concerto in 
1) minor Ihe lighter numbers were Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” Mozart's “Menuetto,” the Nocturne in D major of 
Wilhelmj, the “Chorus of Dervishes” and “From 
Ruins of Athens” of Beethoven-Auer. The last group 
composed of Tschaikowsky's “Melodie” and the Pag 
Auer capriccio, No. 24, after which three added num- 
had he given before the hearers would consent to 
leave Orchestra Hall 
Heifetz defies criticism. He played each number as 
Heifetz only can play, and though some local violinists 
reproached him with coldness in such pieces as the “Ave 
laria” and the “Menuetto,” the stupendous triumph scored 
this artist proved that the thousands of violin devotees 
present at his first recital acclaimed his work perfect. 
Shouts of bravo, whistling, handclapping and stamping 
of feet were the vehicles used by the public to demon- 
trate its great satisfaction and delight. To review the 
playing of each number is unnecessary. Nothing more can 
be said than has already been written. There is only one 
Heifetz in a century, and those on earth when such a phe 
nomenon appears have one more reason to be happy to 
le e 
\ return engagement is already announced for January 
13, under the management of Wessels and Voegeli. 
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Cherniavsky Trio Wins Ovation 


The Schubert B flat trio, op. 99, is seldom heard in its 
entirety, partly because it is long, but chiefly because it 
takes real artists to make it beautiful. The reading that 
the Cherniavskys gave this composition in each of its four 
movements at their concert at Cohan’s Grand, Sunday af- 
ternoon, November 25, was charming, and so full of mean- 
ing that it received the closest attention from the large au- 
dience. These brothers are doing a wonderful work in let- 
ting people understand that chamber music does not mean 
monotonous, stilted work, for their playing has freedom 
and wonderful coloring. The only disappointment was that 
there were not other original trios on the program. Chi- 
cago audiences can listen to real artists like the Cherniav- 
skys in an entire program of trios, and it is hoped that 
they will come again this season, so that every one may 
hear what a beautiful thing a trio can be when properly 
presented. 

In the solos, the players had an opportunity to show their 

“individualities,” but it was not necessary for them to do 
that to convince the auditors of their art. It is said, 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” Such is not the case 
with the Cherniavskys, as each individual is a true artist 
and master of his instrument. Alexander Cherny proved 
an excellent accompanist. 


Dunham’s Glee Club and Philharmonic Concert 


Lending novelty to the eighth program of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Arthur Dunham, conductor, was the par- 
ticipation of the Glee Club of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. This splendid organization, which emerged 
last season and won much success in concert under the 
able leadership of Mr. Dunham, again evidenced that it is 
an active male choir, exceedingly well trained and able to 
give much pleasure. Heard for the purpose of this review 
in “L andsighting,” for male chorus and orchestra, by 
Grieg; Elgar's “Follow the Colors,” and “Evening” (Sul- 
livan), the Glee Club delivered itself of work highly pleas- 
ing to the ear. A tone of good quality, excellent shading 
and balance were salient points in the club’s work. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra gave a splendid account of 
itself in the overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” and its 
rendition of two movements from the sixth Tschaikowsky 
symphony equaled that of a more mature orchestra and 
proved what a thorough musician can accomplish in a 
short time. Conductor Dunham is well rewarded for his 
unflagging efforts with this new orchestra, for its work on 
each new hearing i is highly creditable to this efficient leader. 
Each program is arranged with taste and skill pleasing to 
the audiences, which are growing larger and larger each 
Sunday. 


. The Melba-Dambois Recital 


Not satisfied with giving performances daily, including 
Sunday matinees, the Chicago Opera Association this 
season will give five Sunday evening concerts with world 
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renowned artists. The first one took on Sunday, 
November 24, when Mme. Melba and athe Dambois 
were the soloists. Melba sang superbly the “Mad Scene” 
from Ambroise Thomas’ “Hamlet,” Duparc’s “Chanson 
Triste,” Chausson’ s “Les Papillons,” and Bemberg’s “Chant 
Venetien.” Maurice Dambois, who is well remembered in 
Chicago from his appearance last season with Eugen 
Ysaye, won new favors by his remarkable playing of a 
melody by Glazounoff, his own “Vielle Chanson,” and 
Popper’s “Papillons.” He played the three selections with 
great mastery, beautiful tone quality and impeccable 
technic. The gifted artist won an overwhelming and 
legitimate success, and it is to be hoped that in the very 
near future Mr. Dambois, who yearly gives New York 
recitals, will include Chicago in his itinerary. 


Frances Nash a Gifted Pianist 


One of the most interesting and gifted pianists heard 
here this season is Frances Nash, who offered a program 
Wednesday inorning at the Ziegfeld Theatre, under Carl 
Kinsey’s management. Last season, Miss Nash was heard 
under the same auspices and made a highly favorable 
impression, which was greatly strengthened on Wednesday. 
in her renditions of the various numbers which made up 
her program, she showed herself a pianist to be reckoned 
with and one whose art is admirable indeed. Opening 
with the Bach prelude and fugue in A minor, Miss Nash 
followed with the Chopin B minor sonata, which was given 
a highly artistic and finished interpretation. Not less 
excellent was her playing of the Debussy “Coin des 
Enfants,” the imaginative stvle of Miss Nash making both 
pieces of sheer beauty, which won her the hearty applause 
of a fascinated audience. Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Hongroise” 
brought to a fitting close an admirable recital. Miss Nash 
is one of the very few pianists whom one never tires of 
listening to, and it is to be hoped that she will frequent 
Chicago concert halls in future. 


The New Kimball Hall 


The new Kimbali Hall, situated on the second floor of 
the newly erected Kimball Building, contains every modern 
convenience tor recitals, concerts, choral societies, lectures, 
etc. The seating capacity of this lovely auditorium is five 
hundred. There are entrances from both the second and 
third floors of the Kimball Building and by the grand 
stairway from the first floor lobby. The ventilating, heat- 
ing, lighting and all other equipment are of the most 
approved systems. A pipe organ is installed in this hall, 
which is one of the attractive features of the new sixteen- 
story Kimball Building. The established rental prices are 
as follows: Week day mornings $30, afternoons $50, 
evenings $75; Sunday mornings $50, afternoons $75, even- 
ings $50. For six or more times during the season, 
engaged in advance, there is ten per cent. discount from 
the above prices. The accustics of the new Kimball Hall 
are excellent, and all in all it is one of the most delightful 
recital halls in Chicago. 


Maclennan Sings Wagner in English 


The Chicago Singverein, under the direction of its con- 
ductor, William Boeppler, gave the first concert of the 
season at Orchestra Hall on Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 28. The choristers and Francis Maclennan, soloist of 
the night, opened the program with a virile singing of “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” They sang also Kuhlau’s “Wan- 
derer’s Nachtlied,” in memory of their late charter mem- 
ber, Gustav A. Hofman; the Mendelssohn Psalm 2; 
“Warum toben die Heiden?” (eight-part double chorus) ; 
“Deep River,” arranged by Burleigh ; Barnby’s “Sweet and 
Low,” and a Serbian folksong, “Madele, ruck, ruck, ruck,” 
in all of which they displayed tone of great beauty and 
delicate shading and under the able leadership of Mr. 
Boeppler gave worthy interpretations of the various works. 

Maclennan, well known in _ these surroundings, having 
appeared last year with the same organization, and for 
several seasons being one of the leading tenors of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, gave unalloyed pleasure to the ear 
by his remarkable singing of “Gral’s Erzahlung,” from 

‘Lohengrin,” and the aria “Siegmund’ s Frihlingslied,” 
from “Die Walkiire.” But it was in the “Prize Song” 
from “Die Meistersinger” and in the “Rome Narration” 
from “Tannhauser” that the distinguished American tenor 
revealed the luscious quality of his voice to best advantage. 
Mr. Maclennan demonstrated beyond doubt the great pos- 
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sibility of singing the Wagnerian music in English. His 
diction is impeccable, and indeed it would be interesting, 
to say the least, to hear Wagner operas given in English 
with Maclennan and other American artists who know 
how to enunciate the mother tongue. Though Mr. Mac- 
lennan is as much at ease when singing in Italian, French 
or German, his English enunciation is a gem of purity and 
makes the following of the text on the printed program 
unnecessary. The soloist also scored in Richard Strauss’ 
“Ich trage meine Minne,” “Winterlied,” by Van Koss; 
“Sacrament,” by James G. MacDermid, and Tosti’s “My 
Dreams,” after which he graceéully responded to insistent 
demand by adding an extra number. Maclennan should 
be heard this year with the Chicago Opera Association in 
some of his French roles, in which, it is said, he excels. 

Isaac van Grove was an excellent artistic support at the 
piano. 


Gustaf Holmquist and Edgar Nelson at Dedications 


Three concerts, dedicating the new pipe organ of the 
Ebenezer Evangelical Lutheran Church, were held Sunday 
afternoon and Tuesday and Thursday evenings. The 
feature of the first concert was Gustaf Holmquist’s par- 
ticipation in it. Mr. Holmquist, one of Chicago’s foremost 
bassos, rendered in his most artistic and effective manner 
the recitative and aria, “Rolling in Foaming Billows,” from 
Haydn’s “Creation,” besides a group containing Stevenson’s 
“The Salutation of the Dawn,’ Wagner’s “Evening Star,” 
and “Why do the nations?” from “The Messiah.” The 
church choir, under Emil Larson, director, also sang. 

Esther &. Pearson, soprano; J. Victor Bergquist and the 
Ebenezer Choral Society, under David Nyvall, Jr., 
furnished the program for Tuesday evening. Edgar Nel- 
son, one of the best known organists, accompanists and 
choral directors of Chicago, was the high light of Thurs- 
day evening’s program. In numbers by Bach, Handel, 
Dupuis, Dethier, Debussy, Gaul, Liszt, Wagner, Arthur 
Bird and Percy Fletcher, Mr. Nelson proved once more his 
rare art and thorough musicianshio, which have earned him 
much prominence. That Mr. Nelson won his listeners was 
evidenced by the profuse applause accorded him after each 
selection. 


Eleanor Godfrey’s Pupils Heard 


On the program given by pupils of the Chicago Piano 
College, of which she is one of the directors, several of 
Eleanor Godfrey’s students appeared. These were the 
Misses Krygsman, Rosene, Braidwood, Turner, Guy and 
Freeto and Mrs. Briggs. Numbers by Whelpley, Dennee, 
Merkel, Rubinstein, Von Weber-Kraegen, Tschaikowsky, 
Poldini and MacDowell were rendered in a manner highly 
creditable to both the performers and teachers. Miss God- 
frey played the second piano part in the Von Weber- 
Kraegen number with Miss Guy. The work of each stu- 
dent showed the careful and conscientious training received 
at this institution. 
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January Concerts Under F. Wight Neumann 


Concerts scheduled under the management of F. Wight 
Neumann for the month of January are as follows: Leo- 
pold Godowsky, piano recital, Cohan’s Grand Opera House, 
Sunday afternoon, January 6; Eugen Ysaye, violin recital, 
Sunday afternoon, January 13, Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House; Ethel Leginska, piano recital, at the Cort Theatre, 
Sunday afternoon, January 13; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano 
recital, Sunday afternoon, January 20, at Cohan’s Grand 
Opera House; Arthur Shattuck, piano recital, Sunday af- 
ternoon, January 27, at Cohan’s Grand Opera House. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon an Excellent Substitute 


That Rose Lutiger Gannon is capable of stepping in on 
short notice and giving thorough satisfaction was proved 
last Thursday evening when this excellent contralto sub- 
stituted for Tilly Koenen and won a distinct success. The 
occasion was the Evanston Musical Club’s presentation of 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” In the contralto solos, Mrs. 
Gannon sang with her customary art and skill, charming 
her auditors by the beauty of her voice, her skill in using 
it and her delightful personality. 


Shattuck and Chicago Symphony First to Perform 
Palmgren Concerto 

Novelty was the keynote of this week’s concerts of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. A symphony in E flat 
by Enesco was played for the first time here and “The 
River,” a piano concerto in E major, with Arthur Shat- 
tuck as soloist, was given its first performance in Amer- 
i The work of the Roumanian contains 


ica. composer, 
much that is of interest and beauty and discloses Enesco 
a master of orchestration. There are more brilliant 


moments than dull ones in the symphony. Especially ef- 
fective is the second movement, which is followed by a 
finale of compelling beauty and charm. The symphony 
deserved the skillful interpretation given it by Conductor 
Stock and his men. 

The Palmegren concerto, written in one long movement, 
grows somewhat tedious to the listener. Although there 
is much variety in the number, it is not one that will be 
much sought after. The piano part, which is of great dif- 
ficulty, was interpreted with no little skill and intelligence 
by Arthur Shattuck, one of America’s most prominent 
and brilliant pianists. These columns have often con- 
tained praise for the work of this excellent artist, and 
one could write at length concerning his art, so admirable 
is it. In the Palmgren concerto, the piano part is but an 
integral one, and Mr. Shattuck knew exactly how it should 
be performed and won the admiration of the listeners. 
A more finished, more artistic or more exquisite inter- 
pretation than that which Shattuck gave would be dif- 
ficult to imagine. Elis was success distinct and unquali- 
fied, and it is to be hoped that he will appear here again 
with the orchestra in a more grateful number. 
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Instead of the “Irish Rhapsody” by Victor Herbert, 
which was to have closed the program, Stanford's fifth 
Irish rhapsody was played, due to the non-arrival of parts 
of the Herbert number. The opening number was Smith’s 
“Prince Hal” overture, and these two works were ex 
ceptionally well played by the orchestra. 


Grainger and Hadley to Hear Own Works 


Percy A. Grainger, composer of “A Marching Song 
of Democracy,” and Henry Hadley, composer of “Music, 
an Ode,” will be in the audience when their works are 
given for the first time in Chicago by the Philharmonic 
Choral Society of Chicago at Orchestra Hall, December 
12, Mr. Hadley is making his headquarters in Chicago 
for the present while directing rehearsals of his opera 
“Azora,” to be produced at about the same time by the 
Chicago Opera Association. He has been in conference 
with O. Gordon Erickson, conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, and has offered many valuable suggestions on 
the interpretation of the ode. Mr. Grainger is now on 
a recital tour for the benefit of the Red Cross, but dur 
ing a recent visit to Chicago promised to return in time 
for the final rehearsal and the performance. 

The soloists will be Margery Maxwell, soprano and 
member of the Chicago Opera Association; Gilderoy 
Scott, the English contralto, who will make her first ap 
pearance in Chicago on this occasion; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, and a local baritone. 

Among the unusual features of the performance will 
be a children’s chorus of eighty from the Oak Park High 
School, of which Mr. Erickson is the musical director, 
to sing in the Hadley work, and a battery of bells and 


Deagan percussion instruments in the climax of the 
Grainger composition. These will be of the same order 
as were used in his “Nutshell Suite” last season. The 
orchestra, numbering fifty players, will be members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
“Maritana” at the Strand 

The Boston English Opera Company's offering this 
week was “Maritana,” and as is now an unbroken rule 
large houses witnessed each performance. Joseph Shee 


han, Hazel Eden and Agnes Scott Longan sang the prin 


cipal roles, winning the vociferous applause of the de 
lighted auditors. 
Recital at American Conservatory 

A recital of unusual interest and excellence was the 
one given this week by the American Conservatory in 
Kimball Hall. The recitalists were Ruth Ray, the young 
and talented violinist, and Leo Sowerby, the composer 
pianist. As is the general rule at these Saturday after 


noon concerts of the American Conservatory, a capacity 

audience was on hand, which showed its appreciation of 

the two young artists by hearty applause. With Mr. Sow 
(Continued on page 34.) 











What the Press Says: 


She has a voice of uncommon beauty, 
and sings with more freedom of tone and 
with more vocal polish than most first 
class contraltos, and she is a notable ad- 
dition to the already strong contralto sec- 





tion —N. Y. Herald, November 24, 1917. 
Claussen as “Dalila” makes debut— 
proves.a singer of much charm. She and 


Caruso acclaimed after great second act. 
In a season thus far noteworthy for de- 
buts of artists, the Metropolitan offered 
another last night, that of Julia Claussen 
—and it was not surprising that the Met- 
ropolitan chose to present her in the sea- 
son’s first performance of “Samson et Da- 
lila.” Splendid artist though she is, Mme. 
Claussen faced a herculean task. She 
sang her opening first-act aria with round, 
sympathetic tone and a freedom reflected 
in her composure. Mme, Claussen had 
not been ten minutes upon the stage be- 
fore her qualities became apparent, and 
as the evening wore on her personal 
charm and artistry exercised their effect. 
After the big second act she and Caruso 
were recipients of a demonstration.— 
N. Y. World, November 24, 1917. 








It has been said that sopranos are born 
to act and contraltos to sing, and that may 
be very true, but what about mezzo-so- 
pranos? There was one at the Metropoli- 
tan last night who seemed to be able to 
do both. Julia Claussen, a Scandinavian 
by birth, seemed to have all the requisites 
of a singer entrusted with this important 
operatic role. Mme. Claussen made her 
debut, but made it with such poise and 
presence that few were left to doubt that 
she had been rightfully chosen by director 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN as “DALILA” 


After the Big Second Act She and Caruso are Recipients of a Demonstration 





Jalia Claussen, who sang ‘‘Dalila’’;at the Metropolitan Opera 


at the 


METROPOLITAN 


Gatti-Casazza to embody Dalila. In the 
trying time of the second act her voice 
was true and clear through a long period 
of recitative and aria. It was musical and 
voluminous, sending a searching melody 
to the furthest reaches of the great house. 
She was a heroic picture, too!—N. . Even 
ing Sun, November 24, 1917 








Julia Claussen making her first appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan as the great Bi- 
ble vampire gave a performance that was 
more than acceptable. She sang dramat- 
ically and pleasingly and displayed great 
allure by means of gesture. In the first 
act she melted at moments quite into the 
sensuous movements of the  ballet.— 

. Y. Morning Telegraph, November 24 
1917. 





_Caruso Under the Spell of New Da- 
lila——A new Dalila in the person of Julia 
Claussen made a very favorable impres- 


sion. Mme. Claussen is a familiar figure 
in foreign Opera Houses and has already 
been well received here in concerts and re- 
citals. She is a valuable addition to the 
opera forces—N. Y. Evening Telegram, 
November 24, 1917. 








Mme. Claussen showed ample skill as an 
actress and abundant resources to realize 
the essentials of the character—A j 
Times, November 24, 1917. 








Her singing displayed much tonal 
beauty and skill and taste in phrasing. A 
voice of native loveliness and extraordi- 
nary range.—V. Y. Globe, November 24 
1917 
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CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 











TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


Flonzaley Quartet Concert 


Che Flonzaley Quartet gave its first New York concert 


this season on Tuesday evening, November 27, at Aeolian 
Hall, before a large and representative audience. The 
hight artistic and finished work of this organization has 


established for it a large following of chamber music 
poy 
At this performance the new viola player, Louis Bailly, 


appeared for the first time, taking the place of Ugo Ara, 


who is now in service with the Italian army. Mr. Bailly 
is a chamber music player of authority. 
Phe program comprised Mozart's quartet in A major, 


Dohnanyi’s quartet in D flat major, and Haydn’s quartet 


in D major, op. 20, No. 4. The performances were su- 
preme, affording the interested audience an evening of 
esthetic pleasure. The playing of the quartet, from be- 


end, was notable for precision, tonal beauty, 
evenness and balance, as well as musicianly intelligence. 
rhe high esteem in which the Flonzaleys were held here 
been greatly enhanced by this appearance 


ginning to 


tofore has 





Tina Lerner, Pianist 


Aeolian Hall, New York, was well filled to listen to the 
playing of Tina Lerner, Russian pianist, November 27. 
From many previous appearances in the metropolis, Miss 
Lerner has established a reputation for clean cut, spirited, 
controlled Pe and these qualities shone brightly at this 
performance, Her fine tone and touch were prominent in 
Mozart and Sgambati excerpts, while delicate outline was 
evident in the Schumann-Tausig “Contrabandiste.” Boro 
din's “Au Convent” was played with descriptive power, 
and Rachmaninoff’s “Polichinelle” with such brilliancy that 
an encore was demanded, “The Music Box,” also Russian 
Chis was inimitably played. Henselt’s “Were I a Bird” 
and Chopin studies, all in the Godowsky paraphrase, were 
beautifully done. Liszt pieces, “La Legerezza,” “Dance of 
the Gnomes” and “Campanella,” closed an unusually en 


joyable and successful program. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


Rudolph Reuter, Pianist 


Rudolph Reuter, the Chicago pianist, made his first 
appearance in New York in a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
on Wednesday, November 28. The only criticism that 
might be made would be that he was too generous with 
his program, which began with Mendelssohn’s prelude 
ind fugue, op. 35, and two “Songs Without Words”; 
the whole of the second book of Brahms’ fantasies, Op. 
116; the Schumann symphonic etudes, op. 13; and after 
that nine other shorter pieces, including the Liszt “Au 
bord d'une source” and “The Legend of St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves,” not to speak of two or three 
encores 

Mr. Reuter is a pianist of decided attainments. He 
has a technic equal to all the demands he makes upon 
it, and plays in a clear cut, effective manner which 
readily interprets his carefully thought out and musi- 
cianly conceptions of the various composers, The four 
Brahms fantasies were done with a special sympathy, 
nd there were moments of true brilliance in the sym- 
phonic etudes. The smaller numbers were all effec- 
tively played, including John Alden Carpenter’s “Polo- 
Americaine” and two interesting compositions 

“new,” an impromptu by Adolf Brune and 
‘Avalanche” by Bernard Dieter. A good sized audience 
expressed its thorough approval of everything Mr. 
Reuter did. In this one appearance he established him- 
self as an artist of parts, and he will be welcomed when- 
wishes to return. 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


New York Philharmonic Society 


Max Bruch has been so long known to the musical world 
as a composer of choral works and violin concertos that 
everybody was agreeably surprised to hear that he had 
recently finished a concerto for two pianos and orchestra. 
Saint-Saens, for instance, who is only three years older 
than Bruch, composed his violin and piano concertos more 
than a quarter of a century ago. Bruch made his great 
reputation as a composer many years before he gave the 
world a piano concerto. In fact, he has been reported as 
a composer who held the piano in very low esteem. This 
new concerto will neither add to greatly nor detract 
stronely from the reputation of Max Bruch. The same 
may be said of Chopin and his sonata for cello and piano. 


Bruch seems to be at a loss for typical and very effective 
piano passages. Whatever may be the intrinsic musical 
value of the concerto, and it has much in the way of dig- 
nity and good workmanship, it is certainly not strikingly 
successful as piano keyboard material. There was not a 
passage heard which might not have been written seventy- 
five years ago. In other words, the manner of the music 
is old-fashioned, though the matter is thoroughly Max 

Bruch. Time and again the composer employs melodies 
and harmonies that are clearly of the same family as the 
melodies and harmonies of his famous violin concertos. 
Needless to say Max Bruch’s orchestral accompanime nt 
is of symphonic proportions. Frequently the pianos seem 
to be little more than decorations in the orchestral picture. 
The work is declared to be the result of impressions re- 
ceived during a visit to Italy. One movement represents 
a procession in Naples; another pictures the Italian spring; 
and another was inspired by the moonlight of the Medi- 
terranean. The composer, though stimulated by the poetry 
and atmosphere of Italy, has expressed himself in music 
that is thoroughly German in breadth and power and es- 
sentially Max Bruch in general. The fughato of the first 
movement is as far from the Italian style as Cologne is 
from Naples. According to the program notes the com- 
poser gave the Misses Sutro the manuscript of the new 
concerto on April 2, 1915. The work was tried with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra on April 24 with the com- 
poser conducting. After a few alterations the completed 
work was given to the Misses Sutro on May 8. These 
two ladies, Rose and Ottilie Sutro, gave the first Ameri- 
can performance of the work last Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 30, at a concert of the Philharmonic Society in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 

With two such sterling artists at the pianos and with 
such an orchestra as that of the Philharmonic the work 
was heard under the best possible auspices, especially as 
the Misses Sutro had come direct from the composer him- 
self. It was only natural that the genial and preeminently 
melodious concerto, interpreted as it was by such capable 
and musically intelligent pianists, should get more ap- 
plause than any other item on the program. The success 
of these well known duet pianists on this occasion was 
certainly deserved. Their art is a smooth, ingratiating, 
and thoroughly complementary one. 

The remainder of the program consisted 
works: concertino in F minor by Pergolesi; symphony in 
A by Beethoven; overture, “The Roman Carnival,” by 
erlioz. Josef Stransky and his splendid players were in 
tine form. 


of familiar 


Theodore von Hemert, Baritone 


Dutch baritone, gave a 


Benevolent 


Theodore von Hemert, the 
recital for the benefit of the Netherland 
Society of New York, under the patronage of Her 
Majesty the Queen of Holland, on Friday evening, No- 
vember 30, at Aeolian Hall, New York. A good sized 
and representative audience attended. 

Mr. von Hemert, who has been heard in recitals in 
the metropolis during the past few seasons, was in fine 
voice. His singing was greatly admired and he was 
rewarded with liberal applause. He sang three groups 
of songs, comprising “La Procession,” Franck; “Ro- 
mance,” Debussy; “Roses d’Hiver,”’ De Fontenailles; 
“La vague et la cloche,” Duparc; “Clair de Lune,” 
Fauré; “Chant de Méphistophéles,” Moussorgsky; 
Strauss’ “Allerseelen” and “Zueignung”’; “Ein Weib,” 
Sinding; Loewe’s “Der Woywode” and “Hochzeitlied” 
Vanderpool's “I Did Not Know,” “Design” and “Ev'ry 
Little Nail’; “A Little Dutch Garden,” Loomis, and 
“Zonnelied” (in Dutch) by Van Rennes. 

Jacques Jolas assisted with two groups of piano solos, 
Chopin’s etude, op. 11, No, 12, nocturne and polonaise, 
op. 53; Brahms’ intermezzo in A flat and rhapsody in 
E flat, Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen,” and “La Campanella” 
by Paganini-Liszt. 


Gabrielle Gills, Soprano 


That Gabrielle Gills has created a regular public for 
herself in New York was evident from the large house 
which greeted her at Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon, 
November 30. Her program began with “Larghetto de 
Suzzane,” Handel, followed by “Ariette de la Foli,” by 
Rameau, and “Chanson ancienne de Charles d’Orleans,” 
the violin obligato played by Reber W. Johnson. Then she 
sung French songs by Fauré and some of his contem- 
poraries, and a group made up of songs by Borodine and 
Grechaninoff, Blair Fairchild’s “A Memory,” and “The 
Bird,” by Dwight Fiske. 

Mme. Gill’s art is exquisite, and her interpretation of the 
music to which she confines herself of the very first 
order. Her voice is pure and splendidly handled and. she 
is wise enough never to put too heavy demands upon it. 
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Everything was carefully chosen and finely done. At the 
end three numbers had tu be added. Richard Hageman 
was at the piano. The nature of the program, with its 
many songs having accompaniments of a truly symphonic 
character, made his task an especially arduous one, and it 
was a delight to listen to the supremely artistic way in 
which he accomplished it. 


Humanitarian Cult 


\ delightful evening of music was offered at the eighty- 
ninth meeting and concert of the Humanitarian Cult at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 30. 

Cecil Arden’s appearance aroused much interest, not only 
because she is a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, but also because she is a pupil of Maestro Buzzi- 
Peccia, the teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Gatti-Casazza made no mistake when he engaged the 
American singer for this season. Miss Arden’s beautiful 
rendition of the famous “Samson and Delilah” aria was 
therefore not surprising. Her warm, colorful contralto 
is of considerable power and she sang with skill. In a 
word, Miss Arden’s voice has been carefully developed 
by her teacher. Her high notes are delightfully round and 
certain, while her lower tones are noticeably mellow and 
pleasing. After the “Mon cceur l’ouvre a ta voix” aria, 
she was so tremendously applauded that she had to sing 
an encore, a popular aria from “Carmen.” Of the second 
group, “La Morenita,” Buzzi-Peccia, was the most en- 
joyed. Maestro Buzzi-Peccia accompanied Miss Arden 
at the piano. 

James Stanley’s singing disclosed a bass-baritone voice 
of admirable quality. He showed an excellent knowledge 
of oratorio style in Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,” which was followed by “Honor and Arms.” The 
songs that came later brought down the house. These were 
Kipting’s “Rout Marchin’,” Stock, and “When the Boys 
Come Home,” Speaks. As an encore he sang “On the 
Road to Mandalay.” Mrs. Stanley gave artistic accompani- 
ments. 

The chairman introduced Evelyn Starr as “one of the 
greatest violinists of the world.” This young Canadian is a 
pupil of Leopold Auer. Her tone is rich and full and 
she plays with fine feeling and varied coloring. In the “La 
Folia,” Corelli, she displayed skilful technic. In the smal'er 
pieces like Drdla’s “Souvenir” and the Couverin-Press 
“The Little Windmill,” she was particularly delightful and 
captivating. 

Josef Adler assisted at the piano. 
present 


A large audience was 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1 


Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 


artist can attract a sold out house here, 
at his second recital, the worth of such performer is a 
fact which proves itself. Such was the case in regard to 
Jascha Heifetz, the extraordinary young Russian violinist, 
who gave his second recital at Carnegie Hall, on Saturday 
aiternoon, December 1. Not only were there as many 
chairs on the stage as that space would hold, but by the 
time the concert began many a disappointed music lover 
had been turned away, unable even to gain admittance 
The program opened with the Handel sonata in D major, 
and those same remarkable qualities which aroused the 
unbounded admiration of press and public at his earlier 
appearance, were again in evidence in Heifetz’s playing. 
The wonderful tone, impeccable technic, and masterful 
interpretative ability which mark him as a supreme master 
of his intrument were shown in his performance of the 
Saint-Saéns concerto No. 3, in his reading of the Bach 
chaconne (a deep and powerful message as voiced by the 


When a new 


young genius), a Wagner romanze, a Tschaikowsky 
scherzo, “Un poco triste” of Josef Suk, and a Wieniawski 
polenaise. 


Throughout the program Heifetz, refused to give an 
encore, although recalled to the stage many times. At the 
close, however, he consented to play an extra number, 
whereupon his audience called him forth again and again 
until he had added two more encores. Even then his en- 
thusiastic auditors were loath to leave the hall, although 
the piano had been closed and the stage darkened. With 
shouts and prolonged applause. they succeeded at length 
in inducing the violinist to give just one more. 

Andre Benoist, as usual, furnished excellent piano ac- 
companiments, adding thercby to the general artistic 
stature of the program. 

Heifetz will make his next New York appearance at the 
Biltmore Morning Musicale of Friday, December 7, the 
other artists on the program being Frances Alda, and 
Leopold Godowsky. His next New York recital will take 
place on Tuesday afternoon, January 1, at Carnegie Hall. 





Elisa Tavarez, Pianist 
Elisa Tavarez, pianist, for her recital Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Saturday afternoon, December 1, chose 
a program whose beauty and variety held her hearers’ in- 
terest to the end. Bach was represented in the opening 
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number. Mme. Tavarez played his “Fantasie Chromatique” 
with a delightfully crisp and delicate, yet firm, touch, mak- 
ing the many figurations of crystalline clearness. In the 
following fugue the entrance of the theme in the differ- 
ent voices was marked with equal clearness, her renditions 
showing the pianist an intelligent and thoughtful inter- 
preter of the great master. Next followed the sonata 
“Appassionata” of Reethoven, which was played with a 
dignity befitting its content and a technic ample for all 
requirements. One noted especially in the andante the 
beauty of her tone in the finger singing of the noble theme. 
Her fine feeling for rhythm was one of the beauties of 
her brilliant rendition of the closing allegro. 

In her presentation of the French group Mme. Tavarez 
was specially happy. A “Legende” by Chaminade was 
played charmingly. Saint-Saéns’ “Allegro Appassionato” 
further displayed the brilliancy of her execution, and was 


enthusiastically received. The Chopin numbers’ were 
“Variations Brillants,” “Andante Spianato” and grand 
polonaise, pieces less frequently heard than the Chopin 


compositions chosen by many recital givers, and justifying 
fully Mme. Tavarez’s choice. Chopin must have composed 
the “Spianato” in an hour of exaltation. Its atmosphere 
of almost religious calm, its exquisite fragility, the pianist 
caught and recreated for her audience, proving herself 
poet as well as pianist. With the big polonaise the andante 
proved a tremendous contrast, of which the force was fully 
appreciated and presented. 

The closing group comprised an “Intermezzo” by Le- 
maire, whose double-thirds flowed clear, quick and even 
from the player’s fingers. “Thema Studio,” by Thalberg, 
with its long-continued tremolo, and the Liszt rhapsodie, 
No. 8, which closed the program, were played with a style 
and brilliancy which demanded an immediate encore. 

Combined with her big technical equipment, Mme. 
Tavarez’s personal charm, her gracious dignity and s‘ncer- 
ity, her poise and her ease of manner add in no small de- 
gree to the pleasure in hearing this brilliant and gifted 
pianist. The audience was of good size, and testified its 
appreciation with generous and enthusiastic applause. 


Louis Graveure, Baritone 


If Louis Graveure is going to give as many encores as 
his audience compelled him to give last oe night, 
December 1, at his recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, he 
will have to adopt the Sousa’s band p!an of announcing 
a short program with the expectation of lengthening it 
with extra numbers. In justification of the singer, be it 
said that he repeated his songs only when it was evident 
that the applause could not otherwise be stopped. The 
first group was announced as German songs sung in E ng- 
lish. They were “At Night,” Cornelius; “The Pilgrim,” 
Schubert; “March Violets.” Schumann; “How Can We 
Keep Secret Our Love?” Strauss. The second group con- 


sisted of six Irish songs, newly arranged by William 
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Arms Fisher and sung for the first time on this occasion, 


“Silent, O Moyle, ” “The Blatherskite,”” “The Sedges,” 
“The Leprehaun,” “May-Eve,” “I Love the Din of Beating 
Drums.” These were particularly well received. Several 


of them were repeated, and a song by Treharne was 
added. The third group was selected entirely from French 
composers, as follows: “La Caravane,” Chausson; 
“L’Eau,” Koechlin; “Le Charme,” Chausson; “J’ai de aux 
écoles,” Paladilhe. These were tumultuously applauded. 
For a man who was so extensively advertised as a Bel- 
gian a few months ago, Louis Graveure’s improvement 
in French diction during his sojourn amid the Hebraic 
and Teutonic influence of New York has been truly re- 
markable. His English diction, too, rings more of Regent 
street and Piccadilly than of Antwerp and Ostend. He is 
evidently an accomplished artist. Not a word was lost in 
the first performance of six new songs by O. G. Sonneck, 
“July,” “To Her I Lost,” “Love’s Conquest,” “The Night- 
ingale,” “The Dying Soldier,” “Summer Midday.” In 
this group too a repeat was necessary. In the last group 
the singer seemed to take especial pleasure. He certainly 
gave pleasure to his hearers and presumably to the com- 
posers who were announced as American women. The 
names of the songs, which received their first perform- 
ance on this occasion, and of the composers, were “Sere- 
nade,” Alice Barnett; “Taps,” Rosalie Hausmann; “I 
Shall Not Care,” Lucile Crews; “My Menagerie” and 
“Your Kiss,” Fay Foster. Louis Graveure not only visibly 
affected his hearers with several of his serious songs, but 
made the entire audience laugh on several occasions. 





New York Symphony Orchestra 

Walter Damrosch had an ideal program for the con- 
cert of the New York Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday evening, December 1—the Tschaikowsky 
“Pathetic” symphony and the same composer’s piano con- 
certo in B flat minor, with Rudolph Ganz as soloist. The 
orchestra had heen increased to one hundred men and the 
performance of the symphony was effective, especially the 
bravura rendering of the third movement, which Mr. Dam- 
rosch took at a headlong pace never before heard by mortal 
ear, though he slowed down the second movement so as 
to keep the balance even. 

Rudolph Ganz is one of the most dependable of pian- 
ists. With his name on the program, one can always await 
a thoroughly satisfactory, musician!y reading of whatever 
work he is scheduled to play. Saturday night was no 
exception to the rule. Mr. Ganz played with tremendous 
vigor and dash in the first and last movements and a deli- 
cate grace in the second. The final movement in particu- 
ie taken very fast indeed, aroused the audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm and won for him a great many thor- 
oughly deserved recalls. 

On Sunday afternoon, at Aeolian Hall, the symphony 
was repeated, and Mr. Ganz again appeared as soloist, but 


with a different work. Those same sterling qualities 
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which marked his playing in the Tschaikowsky number 
were again in evidence in the Beethoven concerto in E 
flat, familiarly known as the “Emperor.” At the close, 
the delighted audience gave a demonstration which amount- 
ed to an ovation, the pianist being recalled to the stage 
again and again. 





Symphony Society’s Children’s Concert 

The Symphony Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, gave its second children’s symphony concert 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday morning, December 
1. The concert was attended by a large audience, the 
greater part being children, who manifested great interest 
throughout the performance. Preceding each number, 
Mr. Damrosch explained and illustrated the range, color, 
etc., of the various woodwind instruments of the orchestra, 
calling to his assistance several of the members of th« 
orchestra, who demonstrated to the delighted audience the 
possibilities of these instruments 

The program comprised the march from the “Lenore” 
symphony by Raff; two intermezzi from “Carmen,” Bizet; 
“Allesretto Grazioso” from symphony, No. 2, in D major, 
Brahms; and “Beauty and the Beast,” from Ravel's 
“Mother Goose” suite 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 2 





Arthur Friedheim, Pianist 


The sixth of a series of piano recitals being given by 
Arthur Friedheim took place on Sunday afternoon, De 
cember 2, at the Princess Theatre, New York, and proved 
unusually intereSting. Mr. Friedheim opened the program 
with a discourse on “Liszt, the Abbé,” following this with 
Liszt’s “The Fountains of the Villa d’Este” and 
lizio,” again proving his right to be classed as one of the 
leading exponents of the works of Liszt. In the rendition 
of Beethoven’s sonata, op. 26, in A flat, he revealed deep 
musicianly qualities. Henselt’s “If I Were a Bird” was 
played with beautiful quality of tone and coloring, 
the group of Chopin numbers, including preludes in A, B 
and B flat minor, etude on black keys and polonaise in 
\ flat. 

Mr. Friedheim closed the program with Liszt's legends, 
“St. Francis of Assisi Preaching to the Birds” and “St 
Francis of Paolo Walking on the Waves.” He was re¢ 
called many times before the applause subsided, and re 
sponded with three encores, two of which were Liszt's 
rhapsodies Nos. 2 and 6 
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New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


There was something to please every one at the Sunday 
afternoon concert of the New York Philh: armonic Orches 
tra at Carnegie Hall, December 2. The orchestra played 
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role of Floria was more than operatic. be said to have had a manner. Vocally 
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Beethoven's “Prometheus,” overture, a Haydn symphony 
in D major, Elgar's “Enigma” variations and the second 
“L’Arlesienne” suite by Bizet. Helen Stanley was the solo- 
ist, singing Mozart's “Voi che sapete,” and a seldom heard 
aria, “Les Regrets,” from “Le Tasse” of Godard. Miss 
Stanley, in good voice, was heard to advantage in both 
numbers, Mozart's aria perhaps serving best to show the 
unusually sympathetic quality of the voice and her supe- 
riority as a vocalist. 

The principal interest in the orchestral part of ‘he pro- 
gram went to Elgar's Variations, which had not been heard 
here for some time. They were played with exemplary 
finish and precision, and exhibited once more the English 
composer's power over the variation form, with which 
he has frequently experimented. 


Joseph Bonnet, Organist 





Joseph Bonnet's fourth organ recital in the ballroom of 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Monday afternoon, December 
3, proved to be the most attractive of all his historical 
series thus far, if the size of the audience was a criterion. 


The program had for its first item Mendelssohn’s first 
sonata. Mendelssohn is always Mendelssohn no matter 
what form he chooses to write in. Admirable as this sonata 


may be its style is not of the grand organ school. Joseph 
Bonnet made the most of its melodic beauty and romantic 
spirit srahims was represented by three choral preludes 

Liszt’s fantasie and fugue on the chorale, “Ad nos ad 
salutarem undam,” reveals the hand of its composer in 
every measure. If ever there was a composition which 
proved that its author was more than a pianist, this is the 
work. Liszt, the pianist, has obscured Liszt, the composer, 
for a long time, And the fame of Liszt, the pianist, has 
often lent a fictitious value to unimportant works by Liszt. 
This prelude and fugue, however, is a magnificent com- 
position, containing among its other merits the germs and 
suggestions of musical ideas used later by Wagner in his 
“Ring” and in “Parsifal.” It is very effective organ music 
in addition, and never suggests that the composer was a 
pianist. Thirdly, it is Liszt himself from beginning to end. 
No wonder Saint-Saens pronounced it “the most extraor- 
dinary piece ever written for the organ.” It in no way 
clashes or competes with Bach’s work, which is of an en- 
tirely different school. It is possible that in time this 
splendid example of Liszt's genius as an organ composer 
will be played when his piano compositions are old- 
fashioned. 

As an extra number Joseph Bonnet played an andantino 
by Chauvet, who was Guilmant’s predecessor at La Trinité. 
The program ended with three pieces by Schumann: canon 
in B minor, fugue on the letters B ACH and sketch in F 
minor. The organist was compelled to play again. He gave 
a brilliant and dashing performance of his own “Varia- 
tions de Concert.” 
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erby, Miss Ray played the Grieg F major sonata for vio- 
lin and piano, the Franck A major sonata, “The Gentle 
Maiden” (Cyril Scott) and a group of three Grainger 
numbers, besides the gavot and rigadoon from Sowerby’s 
“Dance Pieces.” Miss Ray and Mr. Sowerby played ex- 
ceedingly well together, displaying their admirable qual- 
ities to excellent advantage. Both have studied at the 
American Conservatory and are good examples of the 
excellence of the work accomplished at this well known 
institution. This was Mr. Sowerby’s farewell recital, as 
he leaves to join the colors next week. 


Litta Mabie Bach in Demand 


Litta Mabie Bach has been engaged by Morgan L, East- 
man to appear as soloist with the Edison Symphony Or- 
chestra at Orchestra Hall, January 3. At Mr. Eastman’s 
special request, Mrs. Bach will repeat the aria, “Vissi 
d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” in which she scored a great success 
at her recent appearance with Dunham’s Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at the Hlinois Theatre. She will also be heard in 
a group of songs, accompanied by Mrs, Herman Devries. 


Knupfer Studios’ Recitals 


At the weekly children’s class recital given under the 
direction of Magdalen Massman on Saturday, November 
24, at the Knupfer Studios, an interesting program was 
presented by Rene Krupnick, Rose Stone, Lila Anderson, 
Fannie Berlitscheimer, Alice Kavanaugh, Carmen Alvarez, 
Bertha Garland and Nellyrose Westerheide. An important 
factor in the curriculum of the Knupfer Studios is the 
master class recital by Mr. Knupfer’s artist-pupils, pre- 
sented every Tuesday afternoon. The last program ren- 
dered contained numbers by Franck, MacDowell, Schutt, 
Chopin and Liszt, played by Polly Gorts, Loula Schneidt, 
Sophia Grosbernd, Myrtle Peterson, Anna Dase and John 
Wiedhirn, 


Civic Music Association Plans 


The Civic Music Association of Chicago has been in- 
strumental in arranging a Christmas concert at the Great 
lakes Naval Training Station to be given by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and the Apollo Club. More money 
is needed to buy song books for the soldiers and sailors, to 
buy band music and band instruments for the new bands 
that are not yet fully organized, and to maintain the song 
leaders in the camps. ‘The association is planning a special 
benefit concert to be given in Orchestra Hall on the evening 
of Wednesday, January 9, when the public will have an 
opportunity to become shareholders in the work. 


Jacobson and Philharmonic Orchestra at Blackstone 


With his admirable qualifications and brilliant interpreta- 
tions, Sascha Jacobson established an enviable place for 
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himself in the public’s favor. Mr. Jacobson is a violinist 
with much to recommend him and one whose work is a 
great joy to the ear. This writer heard the young artist 
in the Mendelssohn E minor violin concerto, which was 
exquisitely set forth, bringing into display a tone of beau- 
tiful quality, large and round, and abundant technic. Be- 
sides, Mr. Jacobson is possessed of the seriousness and 
intelligence necessary to make a pleasing violinist. He 
was accorded a rousing reception, which was justly de- 
served. Later he rendered the Saint-Saéns introduction 
and rondo capriccioso. 

One of the most notable features of the work of Ar- 
thur Dunham's Philharmonic Orchestra at this concert was 
the steady and excellent support given the soloist, and it 
is in this respect that the orchestra showed its greatest 
improvement. Conductor Dunham led his men through a- 
stirring reading of the overture to Weber’s “Der Freis- 
chutz,” a reading which would have done credit to many 
an older organization. After the intermission, Liszt, Her- 
bert and Wagner numbers were played. 


Elman Heard at Orchestra Hall 


A great proof of the esteem and favor in which Mischa 
Elman is held in Chicago was the crowded house and the 
tumultuous applause which greeted him at Orchestra Hall. 
There can be no doubt as to the popularity of this great 
artist and the steady increase in his hold on public favor. 
A well arranged program was presented in Elman’s most 
convincing style with each number heightening the enthu- 
siasm of the audience. He offered the Vivaldi Nachez G 
minor concerto, the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnol,” the Haydn 
sonata No. 2 in E major, several smaller numbers by 
Elman, Albeniz-Elman, Schumann-Vogrich and Brahms- 
Joachim, and the Paganini “I Palpiti,” besides added num- 
bers. Philip Gordon played admirable accompaniments. 


Theodore Spiering’s Excellent Recital 


What was announced as Theodore Spiering’s only ap- 
pearance in violin recital this season took place at Cohan’s 
Grand before a goodly and enthusiastic house. Judging 
from the success of this eminent artist, there is no doubt 
but he will be heard again in Chicago, where he is held 
high as an earnest, thorough musician by connoisseurs. 
Some remarkable violin playing was given by Mr. Spier- 
ing in the last group of his program, which was all that 
could be heard by the reviewer. Considered in America, 
as well as Europe, one of the masters, Mr. Spiering easily 
lived up to his reputation by his authoritative and well- 
rounded readings of the Karganoff-Hartmann “In the 
Gondola,” Tschaikowsky-Hartmann’s “Humoresque,” the 
aria from Hartmann’s suite op. 27, Burleigh’s “Ripples” 
from “Six pictures,” and a polonaise by Ferdinand Laub. 
Such excellent playing as Mr. Spiering accomplished de- 
served the respect and admiration of his audience, which 
he had throughout the entirety of his program. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 











As FOLCO IN “ISABEAU” 

Chicago Herald, November 1 1917 

The principal surprise of the production was the improvement 
in the singing of Mr. Crimi, the Foleo of the cast. Often he 
sang with moving beauty of tone and with more conviction than 
he had demonstrated last winter. 
Chicago Tribune, November 13, 1917 

Those able to remain till the end said that, as the opera drew 
to its close, Mascagni was kinder to her than m the beginning, 
and that both she and the night's tenor, Crimi, found matter 
to enthuse them in their work and the audience in its response. 
Crimi, in the earlier acts, kept the promise which had been 
made for him of marked improvement over last season. His 
singing in the first act was the best he had done in the Audi- 
torium since his “Celeste Aida”’ a year ago last night. His voice 
seemed bigger, brighter, clearer. And he was ill—so ill that he 
would gladly have given up his place, even in an opening, had 


anybody else known the role, 


Chicago Examiner, November 13, 1917 
Foleo (Crimi) had his big dramatic moment when from the 
castle terrace he alone dares to gaze upon the princess riding 


below, and Crimi gave this big scene with splendid feeling for 
its dramatic power. 
Chicago Evening Post, November 13, 1917 

Mr. Crimi showed again that he has distinctly improved, and 
it was a pretty stiff task for him to follow the heavy declama 
tion of the Mascagni opera of the night before with the sus- 
tained cantalile of Donizetti. However, he sang it better than 
he ever has before. There are some uneven places yet for him 
to smooth up, but he is evidently on the road. 

Chicago Daily News, November 13, 1917: 

Giulio Crimi as Folco also deserves to be commended for his 
fine singing and for his good acting. 

AS EDGARDO IN “LUCIA” 
Chicago Tribune, November 14, 1917: : 

Crimi again, as in Monday's “Isabeau,” exposed incredible 
improvement over anything he did in last season's appearances. 
His voice sounded youthful and clear, and he indicated emotions 
easily and sanely. He blurred his tones now and then, as when 
he first came to Chicago, but did so less often and less gro- 
tesquely. He did so well in his part that he held the better 
part of his audience into the last act; and this, in “Lucia,” is 
an achievement for any tenor. 

Chicago Evening Journal, November 14, 1917: ; 

Crimi has done wonders with himself and his voice since 
the season closed last winter. He is one year older, and his 

| voice is about ten years younger. Practically all the forcing 
of last season which used to appear as an_ edged, 
acidulated shout, has disappeared. His voice last night, even 
considering the fact that he had sung the night before and 
was not in the best physical condition in the beginning, was 
| warm and round. His big chance comes in the final scene. It 
| is a difficult position for any tenor who sings in the opera with 
| Galli-Curci, because in the scene before she has said the last 
| 





word in singing, closed up the shop and gone home. If all this 
had not happened, or if the chance for such —— had come 
anywhere else in the opera, Crimi would have hac something 


of a triumph on his own hook. As it was, he came near to it. 
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GIULIO GRIBII WINS GHIGAGO 


. (Appearing nine times in three weeks in five operas) 
AS FOLCO IN “ISABEAU” 
CAVARADOSSI IN “TOSCA”’ 


RADAMES IN “AIDA” 


Chicago Examiner, November 14, 1917: 

Crimi sang with fire and passion, especially in the duet with 
Lucia in the first act, and again in his scenes with Henry. 
Chicago American, November 14, 1917: 

Giulio Crimi succeeded Nadal as Edgar, for which heaven be 
thanked. In spite of his trying role of Monday evening, the 
young tenor was in excellent voice and sang and acted very well. 
Chicago Evening Post, November 14, 1917: 

Mr. Crimi showed marked improvement both in his singing 
and in his action. In this column it has been said many times 
that this young man had the real stuff in him, and only needed 
the right kind of work to bring it out. He evidently has been 
putting in his time to advantage, for his voice was richer in 
quality, firmer, more resonant, and given with greater confi- 
dence. If he does his other parts in the same way that he 
sang last evening, he will add real strength to the company. 

AS CAVARADOSSI IN *“TOSCA” 
Chicago Tribune, November 20, 1917: 

You will, if Campanini puts on the opera again, be repaid 
for going if he is the Scarpia and if Crimi is the Mario. The 
latter was as good in the part last night as he was bad last 
year, when he sang it with Farrar; and he put beauty and a 
throb into the aria of the final act, winning a reaction from the 
crowd which would, had Sturani given in, meant a deserved 
repetition. I have heard Caruso sing this with far less loveli-: 
ness and power. 

Chicago Daily Journal, November 20, 1917: 

The requirements for a good Cavaradossi are not so exigent. 
The proprietor of this role must be able to sing two tenor arias 
well, one in the first act, the other at the beginning of the third. 
He must know how to paint three wounds on his forehead and 
temples in the second act while he is shouting in simulated 
anguish off stage. Crimi did better than this, because he added 
a pallor to his cheeks, though not to his neck, a feature that 
all tenors do not have time to complete. Then if he has a 
reasonable amount of good looks and taste in dress and can 
comport himself in an engaging manner, he becomes an ideal 
Cavaradossi. 

It was all a simple matter for Crimi. He has taken the pains 
during the summer to transform a good untrained voice into 
a good singing voice. He has energy and youth, aspiration for 
dramatic heights and common sense. The result was that his 
Cavaradossi was the best one that has walked the boards of the 
Auditorium since Chicago organized a permanent opera company. 
Chicago Evening Post, November 20, 1917: 

Mr. Crimi added another fine performance as Cavaradossi, 
singing with fervor and excellent vocal control and playing his 
vart with understanding. This young man is evidently finding 

imself and showing his true quality. The audience gave him 
so much applause after his aria in the last act that he was 
almost compelled to repeat it, and he is to be commended for 
his good taste in resisting for the sake of the drama, this most 
alluring of all temptations for the artist. If he continues to 
improve, as he bids fair to now, he will become a distinguished 


artist. 
AS RADAMES IN “AIDA” 
Chicago Daiiy Journal, November 21, 1017: 
The ‘single change in the “Aida” cast over the performance 
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: For Concert Dates, 


and RODOLFO IN “BOHEME” 


t Bureau, JULIUS DAIBER, Auditorium, Chicago, Il. 


EDGARDO IN “LUCIA” 


of last week was that Giulio Crimi took the place of Leone 
Zinovieff in the role of Radames. On an offhand estimate the 
improvement in this section of the opera was some 400 per 
cent. He is a good tenor for Italian roles comparatively and 
absolutely. A good proportion of the season’s tenor characters 
have fallen to him, and unless some of the artists cast for the 
French operas hurry up their coming, he is due to have a good 
many more. Thus far the more he has had to do, the better 
he has sung. He has temperament and fire, and he has made 
himself into a very good singer from the technical standpoint. \ 
Chicago Daily News, November 21, 1917: 

This necessitated a hurried substitution last evening from the 
scheduled production of “Isabeau” to that of “Aida,” with the 
same cast which was listed at its former presentation, with the 
exception of Crimi as Radames instead of Zinovieff. This was 
in some respects an improvement, for while the Italian tenor 
is only slightly bigger in stature than his Russian colleague, he 
has a more robust tenor voice and also a greater operatic routine. 
Chicage Evening Post, November 21, 1017: 

“Aida,” which had to be substituted for ‘“Isabeau” on account 
of Campanini’s cold, he being the only conductor who knew 
the score, was given a spirited performance with the same cast 
as last week, save that Mr. Crimi sang Radames. This gave 
him another busy two days, as he sang Cavaradossi the night 
before, but he is getting his voice under such control that he 
sounded entirely fresh and sang excellently. 


AS RODOLFO IN “BOHEME” 


Chicago Tribune, November 23, 1917: 
Crimi, whose Rodolfo with Farrar last winter was atrocious, | 
} 
| 








es another success to his credit in last night's revival. He 
as been the most industrious victim of Vix’s slow voyage, with 
three big parts in four nights; but he was fresh, bright and 
sincere, and made good in every scene. 

Chicago Evening Post, November 23, 1917: 

Mr. Crimi again gave gratifying proof of the study he must 
have put in last summer during the vacation time. He is find- 
ing himself vocally, singing with a freedom and confidence that 
render it possible for him to make his natural gifts of voice 
count and going right ahead with each performance. But there 
is still a but. If he wishes to produce the full impression on 
the American public he must give serious attention to the sub- 
ject of clothes. 

Chicago Examiner, November 23, 1917: 
_ Giulio Crimi singing of his poet’s love with an astonishing 
improvement over last year. 

Apropos of this young tenor’s performance last year I wrote 
ae his “Racontar” had been encored by the order of the 
claque. 

This year his delicacy of the celebrated excerpt was so finely 
toned, so cleanly sung, that the spont ppl of the 
whole house warranted an encore, which, however, Crimi did 
not take, 

Chicago Daily Journal, November 23, 1917: 

Crimi is rapidly yy one great reliance of the 
company in the tenor roles, Italian section. He could have re- 
eated “Che gelida manina” with unanimous consent last night 
if he had desired. It was good singing, though hardly better 
than some of the other sections. 
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AN AUTO INTERVIEW 


By Signor A. Buzzi-Peccia 











What is an interview? 

Nothing else but an artist talking about himself. 
(The Lord only knows how much the artists enjoy it.) 
The only difference between an auto interview and a 
regular one is that in a regular one the artist talks 
about himself to a gentleman, who often listens atten- 
tively but reports to the newspaper many things which 
the artist never said. Often it seems to the artist that 
he is reading an interview given by some one else, so 
little is left of his original interview. 

Finding myself comfortably seated in my beautitul 
studio (interviewing style) in my duplex apartment, at 
33 West Sixty-seventh street, I asked myself if I might 
spare a few minutes of my precious time (?) for an 
interview about my artistic activities as a vocal teacher 
and a composer—two musical elements which the good 
public cannot easily reconcile. I will allow Mr. Self to 
interview Mr, Ego. 

All was silence—not the smallest B flat or whispered 
low G troubled the serenity of the air—no teaching— 
no composing -no discussions regarding new vocal dis- 
coveries; just a moment of complete relaxation. 

Mr. Self started at once with his pet question, “How 
can one be a composer and a vocal teacher at the same 
time?” I knew that question was coming. It is the 
result of the general impression that any one who is 
connected in any way with some branch of music can 
become a composer—excepting a vocal teacher! <A 
similar impression exists that any kind of a singer can 
be considered a natural vocal master, a throat special- 
ist, a psychologist—even a chiropodist. But it is hardly 
believed to be possible that a musician can be a vocal 
teacher. 

“That is indeed a strange point of view.” 

I agree with you, but there are so many strange ideas 
regarding vocal teachers that one more or less makes 
very little difference. 

“So what are you, a vocal teacher who became a com- 
poser, or vice versa?” 

Neither one nor the other. 

“Even as you have two names 

Exactly! While Buzzi was studying composition at 
the Royal Conservatory of Music in Milan, Peccia was 
learning the fundamentals of vocal teaching at home. 

I accomplished my study as a ie ge in Milan in 
the same school with Puccini, Mascagni, Giordano, ete. 
Then, later in Paris, where I studied under Massenet 
and Saint-Saéns, | composed songs, piano pieces and 
symphonic poems which have been pie: asa with suc- 
cess at La Scala in Milan, at the Lamoreaux Concerts 
in Paris and in London, also a musical comedy revue 
which ran for three hundred performences in Milan, 
under my nom de plume (which I used while musical 
editor of a humorous paper- —the terror of the singers). 
My opera, “Forza d’Amore,” has been performed at the 
Royal Theatre in Turin and conducted by Toscanini 
with success. I myself have conducted several oper- 
atic seasons. 

In Italy, 
of the time, not only by the public, 





I am both. 


” 


I was considered among the best musicians 
but by great musi- 


cians, such as Verdi, Boito, Saint-Saéns, ete., and all 
my colleagues. 
Verdi, who endorsed me as a musician and vocal 


teacher, said, when I left, “I endorse you with great 
pleasure, for | know you will do honor to our country 
abroad—but I think you are making a mistake not to 
stay here.” However, I came here. I believed that 
there were greater opportunities in this land of liberty, 
and it has been proved true by the very kind treatment 
I have received from every one, so much so that I have 
remained here and now consider myself an American 
and America my country of adoption. 

As to my vocal teaching, the story is a very simple 
and short one. I might say that I am a born vocal 
teacher, my father being one himself, of the old Italian 
school, who gave to the stage many of the stars of his 
time. 

I came into the singing world from the day I was 
born-—-among scales, grupettos, arpeggios, tenors, 
bassos and sopranos of all kinds. I might say that I 
have heard full generation of singers. I have been 
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with them all my life and with the great masters. At 
that time, there were not so many vocal discoveries, but 
there were many singers who could sing beautifully. 

People who study with me say that I am a “wizard.” 
Nothing of the kind! I have half a century of good 
experience, and that is all! 

“And how do you manage to get such suitable lyrics 
for your songs? 

As for French and Italian, very often I write my own 
lyrics, and I find it a very delightful pastime. As for 
my English verses, I have found a wealth of beautiful 
poetry. Naturally, a language which could give forth 
a Shakespeare must be rich in opportunities. I myself 


have found treasures in the old English poets; such 
as Tennyson, Moore, Hood, Shelly, Keats, Byron, 
Kingsley, Hunt, etc., ad infinitum. As for the mod- 


erns what could be more suitable = lyrics than the 
verses of Tagore, Fiona Macleod, .2 They almost 
sing themselves. 

During my vacation 1 wrote a book in a rather hu- 
morous vein, on singers’ methods, stage life, etc. 
have also written the librettos for three musical come- 
dies, to which I shall write the music as soon as I find 
some one to do the lyrics. 

“Why do you not write a vocal method?” 

Oh, no! Never! What's the use? One can never 
make a singer by books. Besides, there are already so 
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many (too many) which say the very same thing, only 
in different words, and so many others which contain 
millions of words and say nothing. I like to occupy 
my time in doing something more useful. 

“May I ask why you waited so long to introduce 
yourself as a composer?” 

“There is a reason,” 
medicines say, and the reason is, 


patent 
came 


as the advertisers of 
that when I 


over here, from “over there,” endorsed by the greatest 
composers as a musician and by all the stars of the 
operatic sky as a vocal teacher, my intention was to 


develop my artistic activities in both directions. But 
the president of the musical college where I started to 
teach was alarmed at that idea. “No, not for anything 
must you be a composer,” said he. “We will never be 
able to get a single vocal pupil for you. When one 
says of a vocal teacher that he is a good musician, 
you know what that means. You are advertised as a 
vocal teacher, so please be a vocal teacher and try to 
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be a valuable one. You can compose later on.” So I 
devoted all my energy to teaching vocal. 

When my friends Toscanini, Puccini, Leoncavallo, 
etc., came from Europe, they said that I should be 
ashamed to stay here doing nothing. Little do they 
know. They call vocal teaching “doing nothing.” 

Then I started to compose again. The fact that I 
am known for so many years as a vocal teacher made 
it a little hard at first to be considered seriously as a 
composer, because of the conventional idea of the un- 
mentionable musical culture of a vocal teacher. How- 
ever, the highest type of our most intelligent singers 
like my songs and sing them, The public enjoys them 
and almost always asks for an encore, so I am more 
than satisfied and happy, because, after all, it is in 
truth the acid test of public approval by which an art- 
ist or composer stands or falls 

“What do you consider the best way to be 
ated by the public—to become known?” 

The very best way? To be dead! Then there would 
be no more jealousies or personal feelings to contend 
with; the judgments would be impartial or copied from 
the encyclopedia, if the deceased were a man of some 
reputation. But it is a way that I do not suppose any 
composer, even a genius, would be willing to try in 
order to be appreciated. So, as long as we are alive, | 
believe that the principal element of success is to be 
sincere, true to oneself. Many artists are afraid to be 
themselves, and often do not show the best part of 
their talent when they try to imitate styles of formulas 
which cannot be thorcughly assimilated by their ar- 
tistic natures. Not every artist can be a genius, but if 
he is sincere, he may have in his art some personal ex- 
pression which is convincing and interesting 

Sincerity always appeals to the public 

Camouflage may surprise and impress, but 
convince, nor last. 


appreci- 


it doesn't 


Marian Very] Praised in West 


Marian Veryl, soprano, is meeting with success on het 
Western tour, which opened with a recital at Des Moines, 
la., under the auspices of the Playground Committee of 
the Des Moines Federation of Woman's Clubs. The fol 
lowing token of appreciation was sent to the office of Miss 
Veryl’s manager in New York: 

Your dear little Miss Very! and interesting accompanist have come 
and gone. Miss Veryl was an artist beyond my 
I was elated when she closed her first song 
and splendid training she made good in every 


expectations, and 
With her fine voice 
respect 

Only those endowed with talent can win such apprecia 
tion, which simply goes to show that Miss Veryl 
is fulfilling the prediction made by Mme. Melba and by 
others who had confidence in her art. 

Miss Veryl will make a two weeks’ tour 
England in December, with several dates in 


New York. 


through New 
and around 


Orchestral Society to Play Hartmann Work 





season 


The first concert of the third f the Orches 
tral Society of New York (Max Jacobs, conductor), an 
American organization whose avowed aim is to popu 
larize American music, will take place Sunday after 
noon, December 23, at Aeolian Hall. The program is 
to contain Franck’s D minor symphony, Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Francesca da Rimini,” Victor Herbert's “Irish” 
rhapsody, and = Arthur Hartmann’s “Symphonic 
Sketches of the Orient.” The last named work will be 
heard on that occasion for the first time anywhere, and 
is said to contain unusually interesting melodic and 
harmonic material, and orchestral scoring of an un 
commonly novel and characteristic kind. 


Musical Instruments for Our Soldiers 





As already announced in the Musica Courter, an effort 


is being made to send some music and musical instruments 


to the boys “overseas.” The musical instruments may be 
mandolins, banjos, ukuleles, guitars, violins, cornets, clari 
nets, flutes, accordeons, mouth organs, etc The instru 
ments should be in good condition. They may be sent to 
T. S. McLane, chairman Overseas Division, Y. M. C. A., 
121 East Twenty-seventh street, New York, N. Y 


They should be marked with the name of the donor and 
“Mrs John Philip Sousa or the Soldiers and Sailors ()ver 


seas,” as Mrs. Sousa is the founder and organizer of the 
movement. 
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MAXIMILIAN PILZER. 


The Chicago 


Evening American recently called him “A master of the violin” 
violin personalities before the world today 


and said he was easily one of the most interesting 





Soldiers Chose Hempel Program 


Frieda Hempel is singing for the soldiers. The boys 
in khaki at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J., heard her 
recently. The Me tropolite in soprano ane the soldiers 
to “build her program” for her, and “The Last Rose of 
Summer” went in as a cornerstone, with “Annie Laurie” 
a sustaining second. A unanimous request also came 
for her rousing rendition of “Dixie.” In the balloting 
for the grand opera number, arias from “The Marriage 
of Figaro,” “L’Elisir d’Amore” and “La Traviata” were 
the leading contestants. 

Perhaps the soldiers did not know they were going 
in for one of the old classics when they chose the Irish 
air, and perhaps they did. “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” has been “left blooming alone” now for some 104 
years. For more than three decades after Moore wrote 
his poetic song it was a “wild” rose, wandering every- 
where alone, and everywhere royally welcomed by 
lovers of melody. Then Von Flotow wrote “Martha,” 
a gala performance of which at the Metropolitan, No- 
vember 21, marked the opera’s three score and_ ten 
years. To celebrate the occasion Miss Hempel com- 
missioned Lady Duff Gordon to design some wonderful 
costumes for Lady Harriet to wear at the court of 
Queen Anne, not to mention a fetching frock in which, 
she attended the servants’ fair. 

Miss Hempel was the guest of honor at the officers’ 
mess preceding her concert. 


Carolyn Cone-Baldwin on Tour 





Carolyn Cone- Baldwin, the girlish American pianist 
whose first New York recital a fortnight ago earned her 
the appr bation of the critical press, is now on a brief 
tour with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. At the Lyric 
Theatre, Baltimore, she appeared as soloist with the Rus- 
sians on Friday, November 23, at a concert given for the 


benefit of the Handicraft Club. On Thanksgiving night, 
she was heard for the first time in Pittsburgh at the Syria 
Mosque, as one of several noted artists appearing at the 
monster concert which the Pittsburgh Dispatch organized 
to aid its fund for tobacco for the soldiers and sailors. 
The following night she played the Grieg A minor con- 
certo with the Russians in Oil City, Pa. and repeated the 
performance the next afternoon in Erie, Pa., at the open- 
ing of Eva McCoy’s series of concerts. 


Martinelli to Feature P. A. Yon’s New Song 





Pietro A. Yon, the eminent organist and composer, has 
just finished a new Christmas carol entitled “Gest Bam- 
bino” (“Infant Jesus”), which he composed for Giovanni 
Martinelli. The song strongly reflects the Christmas 
spirit and is very effective in its simplicity and fervency. 
The theme’ is original, although suggestive of the old 
French and Italian carols. In Mr. Yon’s explanatory re- 
marks he advises the employment of chimes with organ 
accompaniment, which makes this composition more char- 
acteristic of the Yuletide. Mr. Martinelli is so delighted 
with this charming song that he decided to feature it on his 
concert programs. 

The song is published by J. Fischer & Bro. for high and 
low voice and also for organ solo. 


Jean Verd in Y. M. C. A. Field Service 





Word has been received from France that Jean Verd, 
the young pianist whose personality and art have won him 
many friends in America during the past few seasons, has 
now been honorably discharged from the army and ex 
empted from further service. Mr. Verd, however, desiring 
to help the great cause in any way he could, immediately 
volunteered his services for the American Y. M. C. A. field 
service, and is now in American khaki, traveling about the 
British and American camps in France giving his artistic 
services for the entertainment of the soldiers, 
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Skovgaard and the New War Tax 





The new war tax includes among the various luxuries 
ten per cent. of all concert receipts. This tax is not sup- 
posed to be paid hy the committee in charge of the concert 
arrangements nor by the artist filling the engagement, but 
should be paid by the listener. It did not take the travel- 
ing public long to accustom themselves to an additional 
eight per cent. railroad fare in this country, but the the- 
atrical war tax is causing quite a confusion. Some com- 
mittees dare not ask their patrons for this small addi- 
tional amount. The Canadians took readily to this tax. 

In order to avoid mistakes, the manager of Skovgaard, 
the Danish violinist, sent out a circular letter to all his 
committees stating that the -purchaser of the ticket was 
the one to pay the tax and not the committee or the artist 
himself, and ordered them to add ten per cent. to the 
ticket. Out of twenty, only one refused. However, to his 
surprise, Skovgaard received a letter from a secretary of 
a commercial club in a Minnesota town, under whose 
auspices he was to appear, threatening to cancel the en- 
gagement if he did not agree to pay the war tax. This 
would make Skovgaard stand eighteen per cent., eight to 
the railroads and ten for other people’s luxuries. As the 
artist did not want an open date, he answered that he 
would not cancel. Skovgaard, at the same time, made up 
his mind not to allow this committee to get the best of him, 
and upon his arrival in that town he put the following 
proposition before the commercial club: If they required 
him to pay this war tax he would cut his program ten 
per cent., not finishing the composition, but stopping wher- 
ever in the composition he happened to be, even though 
it was a discord. This may seem a rough way to handle 
music, but it certainly served the purpose. The club presi- 
dent, who was quite a musician, understood that Skovgaard 
after all held the upper hand, and as he did not want to 
send his public home with unresolved discords lingering in 
their memories, the commercial club paid the tax rather 
than charge the people. 


Music at the University of California 





Music receives its due attention at the University of 
California, where comprehensive courses are offered by 
highly competent musicians. To specify, the lecture course 
includes the following subjects: “‘Evolution of Music,” 
“Appreciation of Music,” lectures on the programs of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra; “Musicology, or the 
Philosophy of Music,” by such well informed men as 
Charles Lewis Seeger, Albert L. Elkus, Alexander Stuart 
and Redfern Mason, critic of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner. There are also lecture-recitals on the “History of 
Music,” by Professor Seeger, with assisting artists. The 
foregoing is given in addition to the strictly technical in- 
struction. Redfern Mason is also announced for lectures 
each alternate Monday afternoon on the selections to be 
played by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra the fol- 
lowing Friday. These will be illustrated by piano arrange- 
ments of the scores played by George Stuart McManus. 

A bulletin of the University Extension Division, includ- 
ing a bureau of correspondence instruction and courses in 
music, has been issued which sets forth the plan of organ- 
ization, i. e.. the bureaus of class instruction, correspond- 
ence instruction, lectures, public discussion, municipal ref- 
erence, general information and visual instruction. Under 
general information, it tells how correspondence courses 
are conducted, the length of time required for a course, and 
so on, 

There are also courses in public school music methods, 
held in the San Francisco Public Library on Saturday 
mornings by the University of California Extension Divi- 
sion. Glenn Woods, superintendent of music in Oakland 
public schools, is the instructor in charge. Activity in the 
propagation of this work is in the hands of Dorothy Pills- 
bury, organizer of music at the universty. 


Mme. Niessen-Stone’s Studio Warming 





Matja Niessen-Stone, the renowned contralto and vocal 
teacher, who recently opened her new and spacious studios 
at 50 West Sixty-seventh street, New York, gave a studio 
warming there on the evening of November 24. Many 
musicians and others prominent in the musical and social 
world were present, among them being Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Volpe, Mr. and Mrs. Babcock, Johanna Gadski and 
her daughter (Lotte Tauscher), Mr. and Mrs, Kurt 
Schindler, Richard Epstein, Milton Aborn and Miss Aborn, 
Walter Bogert, Edwin Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. Fevoll, H. 
Isham, Mr. and Mrs. Sergei Klibansky, Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. W. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Fanaroff. 

Florence Parker, Marie Winetzkaja, Frieda Rachen, 
Gloria Perles, Elsie Gardner, Edith Maldroyn, Grace Fos- 
ter, Agnes M. Robinson and Mme. Namara offered a rarely 
interesting program of numbers by Puccini, Bohm, Hunting- 
ton Woodman, Mozart, Wolf, Strauss, Leoncavallo, Gluck, 
La Forge, Crist, Verdi, Massenet and Lehmann. Seldom 
indeed has it been the privilege of the writer to hear such 
“pupils,” for their work was that of thoroughly finished 
“artists.” Mme, Niessen-Stone certainly has every reason 
to be proud of each and every one of them. 

After the musical treat, elaborate refreshments were 
served, Mme. Niessen-Stone being assisted by her pupils. 
Later in the evening, Mme. Niessen-Stone, in response to 
repeated entreaties, sang “The Soldier’s Wife,” Rachman- 
inoff; “His Lullaby.” Carrie Jacobs-Bond, and Harriet 
Ware's “’Tis Spring,” to the delight of everyone. The final 
climax was added by the first act of “Tristan and Isolde,” 
which Mme. Gadski and Mme. Niessen-Stone gave with 
rare beauty of voice and dramatic intensity. 


More Successes for Estelle Harris 


On Friday evening, November 16, Estelle Harris sang 
with great success at the annual dinner of the Engineer 
Ship Building Society, which was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. Among her numbers were “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” “The Marseillaise” and other patriotic 
pieces which aroused the enthusiasm of some six hun- 
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dred guests. A further patriotic note was lent to the oc- 
casion by the Secretary of the United States Navy, who 
was introduced by Stevenson Taylor, president of the 
society. 

Another most successful appearance of this gifted singer 
was at the meeting of the Association of Wholesale Gro- 
cers. As on the former occasion, her numbers were decidedly 
patriotic, and the enthusiasm which marked her other ap- 
pearance was duplicated. 


Comic Opera Activities in New York 





Lehar’s “The Star Gazer” opened at the Plymouth The- 
atre November 26. John Charles Thomas and Carolyn 
Thomson took the leading parts. “The Grass Widow,” 
music by Louis Hirsch, and libretto by Rennold Wolf, was 
given at the Liberty Theatre, December 3, with Natalie Alt 
as the prima donna. “Oh, Boy,” formerly at the tiny Princess 
Theatre, now is at the very much larger Casino and con- 
tinues to draw packed houses. Carolina White, who made 
a strikingly short stay with “Her Regiment,” is about to 
return to vaudeville. Raymond Hitchcock has decreed 
that hereafter every chorus girl appearing in his organiza- 
tion must know the words and music of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The Century Theatre is to be open 
summer and winter hereafter; Ziegfeld & Dillingham 
have leased it for another three years. “Nick Nacks of 
Now” will open the new Norworth Theatre. “A Night in 
Spain,” with Raymond Hitchcock, will open the Cocoanut 
Grove, December 6 


Mana Zucca’s Composition Recital 





At Mana Zucca’s composition recital announced for 
Saturday evening, January 26, 1918, at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, the assisting artists will be Elsie Deermont, Nicolas 
Garagusi, Gabrielle Gills, Constance M. Hope, Harvin 
Lohre, Leon Rothier, Alexander Russell, Mary Schiller and 
Vernon Stiles. The works of this highly gifted and suc- 
cessful composer, presented by artists of the rank indicated 
by the names in the above list, will doubtless be so 
interpreted as to reveal their full merit and beauty, and 


will provide an evening of genuine enjoyment for the 
listeners. 

A new piano composition, “Poéme Héroique,” No. 2, 
by Miss Zucca, has been dedicated by her to Mischa 


Levitzki, who will include it in his repertoire. 

Another new composition of Mana Zucca, a song en- 
titled “A Whispering,” was sung by Emma _ Roberts, 
contralto, at her New York recital in Aeolian Hall, 
December 1. 


Spiering Early December Dates 





From all indications the first ten days in December 
will prove busy ones for Theodore Spiering, the violinist. 
On November 30 he appeared at Rockford, IIl., and during 
the first part of December he is engaged for these recitals : 
December 2, Chicago, Ill.; December 3, Columbia, Mo.; 
December 6, Nashville, Tenn.; December 7, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; December 10, Pittsburgh, Pa. Kurt Wanieck, of 
Chicago, will be Mr. Spiering’s accompanist on this tour. 
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BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to 
announce a series of eight Morning Mu- 

siciales to be given at eleven o'clock on the 

following dates during season 1917-1918: 


November 9 December 7 January 4 
November 23 December 21 January 18 


The following artists are definitely engaged: 


Frances Apa Louis Graveure 
Cect. Arpen Pavto Gruprs 
Ricwarp BuuaLic Fritz Kreiscer 
Enrico Caruso Mai Kana 

Anna Case Atys Larreyne 
Jean Cooper Giovannt MArRTINeLL 
Gruserpre De Luca Marcuerite NAMARA 
Maurice DuMesniL Lucite Orrete 
Miscnua Etman IpetLe PatTerson 
GeraLpine Farrar James STANLEY 
Rita Fornta Herman Sanvsy 
Mary Garpen Ganna WaALsKa 
Leorotp Govowsky Mary Warre. 
Rupotpn Ganz Evcen Ysave 
Auretio Grornt 


February 1 
February 15 


Subscriptions can now be ordered from 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 608-609 Bryant 
Subscription Prices, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts. Price 


for Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. Sub- 
scription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight Concerts. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Ziegler Institute Activities—Linnie Love Sings and 
Writes—Musicale at Patterson Studio—Women’s 
Philharmonic Musicale—Southland Singers’ 
Event—Kriens’ Negro Music Played 





Edmund J. Myer’s New Book Selling Well—American 
Organ Works Played—Mary Gilmore in New York 





Stella Seligman gave a fine program for the Professional 
Woman’s League November 26. 

Elizabeth Koven sang two opera airs with large orches- 
tra, at Weehawken, N. J. November 27. 

An excellent lecture on “Aida” was given at the Institute 
by Philip Gordon. In the course of the lecture Rhoda 
Mintz sang “Ritorna Vincitor,” and Arthur Greenleaf 
Bowes sang “Celeste Aida.” Both sang with professional 
finish, having been coached for these arias by Joseph 
Pasternack. 

November 27 the Ziegler Institute furnished a fine pro- 
gram for the University Forum, at the Washington Irving 
High School. Mme. Ziegler gave a short talk on the sub- 


ject, “Art Versus Nature.” The musical program was 

ee - yO tee 
a very elaborate one, consisting of the aria from “Aida,” 
songs by Kreisler, Bemberg, Homer, Gounod, Burleigh, 


also the duet from “Cavalleria Rusti- 


Schube rt, and Stern; 
and “Good Night Quartet” 


cana”; the “Spinning Quartet” 


from “Martha” The singers were Florence Balmanno, 
Elfrieda Hansen, Rhoda Mintz, Stella Seligman, Arthur 
Greenleaf Bowes, and Arthur Henderson Jones, accom- 


panied by Gertrude Schwannecke. Extracts from the lec- 
ture of November 27 follow: To begin with, Art can 
under no circumstances be the servant of Nature, nor can 
it be the outcome of Nature, nor can its work be the copy 


of Nature, nor is Art finely trained natural instinct or 
desire. Both Art and Nature are manifestations of Life. 
Nature means: Seed from propagation, rhythm, growth, 
fruition, expression and life. Art means: Seed from 
recognition of the divine spark, rhythm, growth, fruition, 
expression, and life. In other words, flowers, fruits, 
bodies, of all kinds may deteriorate, sicken, and decay 
while they live; an artistic product never. The moment 
Art weakens or sickens it is not Art. While it is Art, 


true Art, great Art, it is full of its own life and per- 
fection, and plants seeds of itself and lives all the more, 
for it never ends in its seed time, like Nature. Art and 
Nature are being confused in the minds of the people, 
so much so that those crafty people who attain to a 
skilful technic and copy the artists, pose as artists right 
along, in painting, acting, writing, dancing, playing, and 
singing. As you well know, the success obtained by self 
delusion and public ignorance is of short duration. In its 


wake follow disappointment, poverty, bitterness of heart. 
and misery. We meet these unhappy people every day: 
well for them, if they will but recognize that they never 


were entitled to artistic success, and take up an energetic 
and normal activity along lines they are adapted for! 
Every individual has one such gift from God, which is 
shown only and alone in his or her individual liking of the 
work. This liking alone should be the guide for each 
one’s life work. If you love to sing above all else, that 
is your calling. If a girl likes housework, millinery, deco- 
rating, painting, the stage, if a boy likes figuring, or 
business, or music, or teaching, that is his calling, that 
is the natural and instinctive guide to the individual life 


work, the only thing leading along a straight road to 
success. Will this lead to Art? No! It is only natural 
talent. How to attain Art? Art is not propagated nor 


it comes with divine recognition, in 
in others by means of culture 


trained nor learned; 
the genius at an early stage, 


and innate value. The ninth W ednesday musicale was 
given December 5. A lecture by Mme. Ziegler on the 
subject, “Integrity of the Singer,” was the feature. 


Linnie Love Sings and Writes 
Linnie Love, the soprano, sang with fine success at a 
musicale and lecture on Korea, November 23, at Passaic, 
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N. J. by arias, by Puccini and Verdi, were followed 
with songs by Huntington Woodman, Edward Horsman, 
George W. Chadwick and Charles W. Cadman. She also 
led the audience in singing “The Star Spangled Banner” 
at the close. Following are some more of Linnie Love's 
aphorisms : 

Correct method of singing is for all voices, and is the same for 
all voices. 

Never sing a tone without first conceiving it beautiful. 

Progress in the art of singing for all voices is a growth, mental, 
emotional and physical, a gradual development from a crude state, 
mediocrity, to a comprehensive state, artistic understanding of the 
most desirable vocal expression. 

Voice classification is governed by quality, not compass. 

The perfect tone must be sought first, and then developed. 

A student of singing should establish (with the co-operation of 
the teacher) so correct a use of the vocal cords, organs and muscles, 
that, in constant use, correct production becomes second nature. 

Correct use of the vocal cords, muscles, etc., can be developed, 
through correct usage, into a habit so perfectly acquired that the 
singer acts upon it automatically, 

Always look for what is best in other singers and profit by it. 

Opportunities come to those who are ready for them as surely 
as night follows day, so be sure that you are ready. 


Musicale at Patterson Studio 


Marie Mikova, pianist, gave a recital at the Elizabeth 
K. Patterson studio November 27. Miss Patterson being 
ill, Elizabeth Topping, the well known pianist, officiated 
as mistress of ceremonies. The recital was one of the 
most brilliant ever given at the Patterson home, as the 
young lady played with splendid technic, great rhythm 
(especially in her octave work) and much finish an exact- 
ing program, as well as several encores, 

Annah Hess, soprano, pupil of Miss Patterson, sang 
two solos in fine voice, and with warmth and temperament. 


Women’s Philharmonic Musicale 


The second afternoon musicale and reception of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society, Amy Fay, president, took 
place November 24, at 837 Carnegie Hall. A large and 
appreciative audience greeted the artists. Elizabeth Top- 
ping, pianist, rendered the Chopin fantasie in F minor, 
and a group of short pieces with wonderful effect. Helen 
Heineman, soprano, was equally enjoyable in an aria from 


“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “My Star,” “Boat Song” and 
“Ecstasy.” Mary Stuart, dramatic reader, gave Poe's 
“Raven” and “Carlotta Mia” by Daly, and Mme, C. Caen 


was at the piano. Leila H. Cannes is chairman of the 
entertainment, and Mrs. David Graham, chairman of recep- 
tions, at these affairs. 


Southland Singers’ Event 


Mme. Dambmann, founder and president of the South- 
land Singers, must have been gratified with the excellent 
attendance, high appreciation, and enjoyment derived by 
all who attended and participated in the first musicale 
and dance given by the Southland Singers, Hotel Plaza, 
November 26. Some of the solo features of this affair 
were the excellent singing of Mrs. A. Chamberlain, 
soprano, and the precocious “Baby Aida” Armand, in 
recitations. This child, but four years old, recited some 
well known selections amazingly. Adele T. Giordano, con- 
tralto, sang songs by Burleigh and Rogers in a voice of 
true expressiveness, and made a fine appearance in the 
bargain. Constance Veitch has a sweet tone on the cello, 
and played Popper’s “Vita” especially well. Temple Black, 
tenor, made a special hit with Fay Foster’s “Nipponese 
Sword Song.” Ensemble numbers were performed by 
Gretchen Heideklang, Muriel Bliss, Grace Westerfield and 
Emma A. Dambmann. Raymond V. Nold, the new con- 
ductor of the society, played accompaniments, as did 
Bernice Maudsley. Dancing followed, and was greatly 
enjoyed by the large and handsomely attired assembly. 

The first choral concert of the club occurs Tuesday, 
January 15, at Hotel Plaza. 


Kriens’ Negro Music Played 


The Rialto orchestra of fifty musicians, Hugo Riesen- 
feld, conductor, at the regular Saturday morning orchestral 
concert, Rialto Theatre, November 24, performed the new 
orchestral work, “Sunday Morning at the Plantation,” and 
“Negro March” by Christian Kriens. “Sunday Morning” 
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has an obligato church bell throughout, with a sweet mel- 
ody in the flute and violins, followed by the cello. The 
“Negro March” was decidedly oriental in character, with 
heavy drums, cymbals, and high-class ragtime effects. Mr. 
Kriens, who was present, must have been gratified with 
both performance and reception of his new works. Julius 
Hopp is manager of these Saturday morning orchestral 
concerts. 


Edmund J. Myer’s New Book Selling Well 


The first edition of Edmund J, Myer’s new book, “A 
Revelation to the Vocal World,” has been exhausted, and 
orders are daily coming in for the book. Mr. Myer has 
had some very fine compliments for his writing from 
teachers and singers from all parts of the country. The 
general verdict is, “plain, practical, common sense.” His 
principle of movement and control is attracting much 
attention. 


American Organ Works Played 


Alfred T. Mason, Lucien G. Chaffin, Arthur Foote, 
Harry Rowe Shelley and Dudley Buck were represented 
by their works for the organ at the 576th public organ 
recital, City College, by Prof. Baldwin, November 28. 
Besides these, Clarerice Dickinson, on December 5, was 
represented by his melodious “Canzona.” December 2, 
Joseph Bonnet, the distinguished French organist, now in 
this country, whose recitals are drawing large audiences, 
was likewise represented by his “Chaconne” and “Elfes.” 


Mary Gilmore in New York 


Mary Gilmore, of Cooperstown, N. Y., organist for eight 
years past of the Presbyterian Church in that beautiful 
village, also teaching piano there, has been visiting friends 
in the metropolis. Together with well known New York 
musicians who furnish the music at Hotel Otesaga, 
Cooperstown, she constantly makes music during the sum- 
mer. This has given her a large acquaintance with 
ensemble works. 


Marie Ruemmeli Honored 





An honor which is enviable from every point of view 
has been conferred upon a young St. Louis musician. “La 





MARIE RUEMMELI, 
Pianist. 


Societe Philotechnique de Paris,” a society founded in 
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he sat remote from all the other guests and then suddenly, 
to the surprise of every one, arose and walked out. His 
host, who had noticed that he was deeply moved, followed 
soon after, fearing that he had suddenly become ill. Seated 
on a bench in the garden, weeping unrestrainedly, the miss- 
ing guest was soon found. 

“My dear Monsieur Rodin, are you ill?” was the natural 
query. 

The sculptor could not reply and merely shook his head 
until he had regained better control of his emotions. 

“Not ill, but more profoundly affected by music than I 
have ever been before,” he replied at length. 

He asked to be left alone, and for an hour or so after- 
ward he walked to and fro in the garden. His emotion 
was so overpowering that he could not trust himself to say 
goodbye, and hatless returned to Paris. 


J. Warren Erb’s Activities 





J. Warren Erb, of East End, Pittsburgh, has been 
chosen as director of the new Community Chorus in con- 
nection with the North Side Community House. The first 
rehearsal, Tuesday evening, November 13, was marked by 
much enthusiasm, and the season promises to be highly 
successful. A significant fact of the completion of the or- 
ganization is that one of the youngest of the Pittsburgh 
conductors was chosen to lead the chorus. The spirit of 
the work will thus be greatly enhanced, not to mention the 
lasting musical impress Mr. Erb will give to the work. 

Mr. Erb assisted Greta Torpadie, the soprano, at her 
appearance in Greensburg, Pa., October 19. Both artists 
were well received, and the program sung by Miss Tor- 
padie was one of the most charming heard in Greensburg 
this season. Mr. Erb’s work at the piano was a distinct 
element in the success of the engagement. 

The Washington (Pa.) Choral Society, also under the 
direction of J. Warren Erb, gives a Christman Sing during 
the holiday season, The program will be made up of 
carols, the “Hallelujah Chorus” and Maunders’ cantata, 
“Bethlehem.” Excellent soloists will be chosen for those 
parts. ‘The society closed its season last year with Brahms’ 
“Song of Fate,” singing the difficult work with much effect. 

The first rehearsal of the Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege Glee Club, also under the direction of Mr. Erb, is ap- 
pointed for November 21. 


Eleanor Painter in Comedy 





Eleanor Painter, formerly a grand opera singer and later 
a “star” in musical comedy, now has entered what is 
known as the “legitimate” branch of the theatrical field, 
and a fortnight ago made her initial appearance here 
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in a light comedy called “Art and Opportunity.” Miss 
Painter was strikingly successful, and the dramatic critics 
of the New York dailies gave her unstinted praise. She 
sings two songs in the piece. 


Orville Harold at the Haywood Studios 





Orville Harold, the tenor, is spending the winter quietly 
in resting and in work at the Haywood Vocal Studios in 
New York. Mr. Harold’s various engagements compelled 
him to use his voice almost daily for two years, so at the 
close of the Ravinia Park opera season he very wisely 
decided to give it a thorough rest, after which he began 
working with Mr. Haywood. The voice has responded 
splendidly, as those recognized who heard him in a pri- 
vate recital at the studios on Tuesday, November 27. Mr. 
Harold sang a program of songs including ‘ ‘Il mio tesoro,” 
by Mozart, and aria, “Ah, fuyez,” from Massenet’s 

“Manon.” ‘E ‘specially in this latter extremely difficult aria 
did Mr. Harold enthuse his hearers. The voice revealed 
that same beauty which brought him to international notice 
in one night in London, and he gave a beautiful exposition 
of true legato singing. 


Lena Coen Available 





Lena Coen, the pianist and accompanist, is available for 
song coaching in French, Italian and English. She has 
been very successful in that line of work, and can be 
reached at her New York studio, 129 West Sixty-fourth 
street. 


Guiomar Novaes to Play 





Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, will give a 
recital in Aeolian Hall Saturday afternoon, December 8, 
for the benefit of the Consumers’ League of the City of 
New York. The program will include works of Chopin, 
Gluck-Sgambati, Schumann, Beethoven-Rubinstein and 
Liszt. 
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1745 and comprising the greatest names of men and women 
of letters, science and art, has conferred upon Marie 
Ruemmeli, the well known St. Louis pianist, the honor of 
becoming one of its distinguished number. Present plans 
include the publishing of Miss Ruemmeli’s biography in 
the Florilege, a pamphlet issued under the auspices of the 
society. 
Miss Ruemmeli is opening her season with two St. Louis 
concerts in January and February, under Elizabeth Cueny. 
Seliiiaeatesiliatiglinieets Mr. and Mrs. KELLY in programmes of 
Artistic Song 
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John Powell’s First Meeting with Rodin 








The death of Rodin, most famous of modern sculptors, 
which took place recently i in Paris, has caused keen regret 
on the part of John Powell, the American pianist, for dur- 
ing his residence in Paris he enjoyed the friendship of 
this great man. 

The incident of the first meeting of these two artists is 
one which well bears retelling. Together with the creator 
of “Le Penseur,” Flammarion, the astronomer, Max Nor- 
dau, and others equally distinguished, Mr. Powell was 
one day the guest of some English friends who were oc- 
cupying a villa at Versailles. 

After luncheon, Mr. Powell had been asked to play, and 
going to the piano began his impromptu recital with a 
Beethoven sonata. He had scarcely finished when he found 
M. Rodin standing at his side. Prior to this, the sculptor 
had paid but scant attention to the young American. 
Drawing up a chair, he immediately launched into a dis- ¥ 
cussion of the music of Beethoven. Bach and Brahms 
were next touched upon, and Mr. Powell played something 
by Brahms. Without iving the slightest indication as to 
his opinion of the pianist’s interpretations, M. Rodin next 
asked for Chopin. During the playing of a nocturne 
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season are Josef Hofmann, Pablo Fritz Kreisler, 
Julia Culp, Guiomar Novaes, Johanna Gadski, Joan Manen, 
Carl Friedberg and Percy Grainger. 

During the 1917-1918 season a Beethoven-Brahms Cycle 
of three concerts will be given which will include the 
“Ninth” choral symphony of Beethoven. These concerts 
will be part of the regular Thursday, Friday and Sunda 
series for which subscriptions are now being received. 
The Cycle will be given in conjunction with The Oratorio 
Society of New York. 
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Buck Pupil Accorded Praise 





“When Henry W. Savage was selecting the cast for 
‘Have a Heart,’ he evidently decided to give the public 
credit for appreciating a good singer. For this little favor 
we extend our hearttelt thanks to H. W. S. Katherine 
Galloway has the role of Peggy Schoonmaker, and she is 
a joy to look upon and to listen to. She has a beautiful, 
mellow soprano of wide range, her enunciation is perfect 
and her method of tone preductivn so skillful that she 
sings with consummate ease. Her vocal talent coupled 
with natural grace and a mest charming personality makes 
her an ideal interpreter.” The foregoing taken from the 
Meridcn (Conn.), Record, relates to a pupil of Dudley 
Suck, the eminent New York vocal teacher. Miss Gallo- 
way, on tour with “Have a Heart,” has everywhere won 
much praise. “Miss Galloway has a beautiful voice,” de- 
clared the Springtield (Mass.) L:vening Union, and the 
Daily News of that city stated that “Miss Galloway in ap- 
pearance is wholesome as well as attractive, with none of 
the affectations of the petted prima donna, and—whisper it 
gently—-she can actually sing. She possesses a voice of 
beautiful caliber; cultivated and of excellent timbre. Fur- 
thermore, she knows how to use it and not abuse it. She 
is one of the bright spots in the performance, each of her 
numbers winning the appreciation of those who recognize 
good vocal work whenever and wherever they are fortunte 
«nough to encounter it.” 

According to the Boston Herald, “Katherine Galloway, 
a new acquisition of Mr. Savage’s, is alluring and vivacious 
as the would-be divorcée and eloping bride, and her 
musical talent helps largely toward the vocal superiority 
of the cast.” In the opinion of the Boston Globe, Miss 
Galloway “gave a great deal of pleasure by her singing of 
the prima donna role. She has a strong soprano voice of 
charming quality, and she sings with the artistry that 
comes only from sound schooling.” The critic of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Daily Telegram spoke of her as “a 
vivacious woman with a splendid personality, a way of 
wearing beautiful gowns which adds to their richness of 
design, and a voice that is smooth and clear and finely 
adjusted to the more sentimental offerings.” 


Karl Jorn Becomes an American Citizen 


On Monday, November 19, final citizenship papers were 
granted to Karl Edward Heinrich Jorn, the tenor, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Onera Company. An exception to the 
rule of granting no final papers to aliens during the war 
was made in his case, because Jorn was able to prove that 
he took out his first papers in Pennsylvania in 1912 and 
had already applied for his final ones in January of this 
year, long before the United States went to war with his 
native country. 

Jorn has a wife, three sons and two daughters in Berlin. 
Judge Donnelly, of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, decided to admit, him to citizenship only after 
he had explained that his wife had decl.ned to come to 
America with him, electing to remain in Germany; he fur- 
ther stated that their relations were strained and that a 
permanent separation may well result. 


Kotlarsky. Recital at The von Ende School 


The handsome salons comprising the auditorium of 
The von Ende School of Music, Herweg von Ende, di- 
rector, were well filled November 23 by an assemblage 
which heard Sergei Kotlarsky, the violinist, play works 
by Rode, Tartini, Mozart, Vieuxtemps, Lalo and Wie- 
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niawski. These works he played with a bigness of 
tone, a scintillating technic and warmth of expression 
which place him in the forefront of violinists. Time 
was when the young Kotlarsky was a precocious player, 
but he has matured into an understanding artist, whose 
playing commands respect. The audience quite over- 
whelmed him with applause and demands for more, and 
he added to his regular program a rondino (Beethoven- 
Kreisler) and “Ave Maria” (Schubert-Wilhelmj). Mau- 
rice Eisner played excellent accompaniments. 


Carrie Bridewell a Dependable Artist 





Carrie Bridewell, contralto, has returned to New York 
after a most successful season in San Francisco as a 
member of the DeYally French Opera Company. Her 
delineation of the role of Carmen was one of the big 
successes of the season. “With that dependable artist, 
Carrie Dridewell, in the title role, Bizet’s immortal opera 
was given a most satisfactory production,” was the opin- 
ion of the San Francisco Call and Post of the opening 
night’s performance. Less than a week later, the San 
Francisco Bulletin declared that “Once again did Carrie 
Bridewell sing herself into claims for a niche in San 
Francisco’s hall of singing fame with her splendid hand- 
ling of the role of Carmen. Mme. Brideweli’s 
voice did wonders with the role and she received an ova- 
tion which seemed to tax her éncore capacity.” Operatic 
producers, in search of an excellent artist, will read 
with interest the announcement that Mme. Bridewell 
is no longer with the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
that she is prepared to sing many roles without rehear- 
sal. She is an American artist who has established her- 
self firmly in her homeland, the only foreign element in 
her makeup being in the maternal line, as her mother’s 
family were French, who came to this country from Ant- 
werp. 


San Carlo Sings for Soldiers 





The feature of the mid-western itinerary of the 
San Carlo Opera Company will be the giving of two 
performances for the soldiers at Camp Funston, Kan., 
in the newly completed auditorium seating more than 
3,000. The first event, Wednesday, December 12, will 
be in the form of an operatic concert, with twenty prin- 
cipals, chorus and orchestra participating. On the sec- 
ond evening, “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” will be staged 
with two separate casts. The pertormances will be ex- 
clusively for the soldiers, of whom there are some 40,000 
at Camp Funston. In Denver, the engagement of the 
San Carlo Opera will be under the auspices of the Den- 
ver Press Club. Elizabeth Amsden, formerly of the 
Chicago Opera, who scored strikingly with the San 
Carlo Opera in many cities this winter, will be a mem- 
ber of the organization for the entire season. Marcella 
Craft remains a featured star of the San Carlo Com- 
pany, and is winning successes everywhere. In spite of 
war taxes, war times and all the other conditions which 
have made life precarious for many of the traveling or- 
ganizations, the San Carlo Opera is doing a big business 
and will carry out its long tour of forty weeks or so. 





Elsie Lyon Sings Zucca Song 





Elsie Lyon will sing a new song my Mana Zucca, en- 
titled “When I Miss You,” at her concerts in New York, 
Norwalk and Zanesville. The words for this song, which 
is written in characteristic Zucca style, are by John H. 
Bacon. 





Photo by Bain News Service. 





TAMAKI MIURA ENTERTAINS AT LUNCHEON. 





Prior to leaving New York for Baltimore, where she opened in “Madame Butterfly” with the Boston Opera Company, the dainty 


Japanese prima donna entertained a number of 
guests were: Mrs. Yada. wife of the Consul 


ests at a real native repast at the Nippon Club, New 
eneral of New York; Mesdames Imanishi, Ushikubo, Tajima, Julian Edwards, 
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Charles Schenck, Perry, Thomas W. Bridges, Henry Meyer, the Misses Helen Meyer, Sawyer, L. Brown, Flora Bridges, Josephine 
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delightful program was given by Flora Bridggs, a talented young violinist. 
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Olive Kline Declares Every Soprano 
Has a Failing for Colorature 





“For some unaccountable reason, almost every soprano, 
whether she has a light or heavy voice, feels called upon 
by some unknown power to sing at least one colorature 
number on each program,” said Olive Kline, one of the few 
sopranos who can boast of singing florid arias exception- 
ally well. 

“I heard one soprano say that she did not do it in New 
York because the critics would probably comment unfavor- 
ably upon the wisdom of such a selection, as they all seemed 
to be under the impression that the art of colorature was 
completely lost. If, indeed, the critics feel that way, they 
must have excellent cause for it. Probably the art is lost 
because there are not enougn good singers to perpetuate it. 

“Colorature singing requires careful study, exceptional 
breath control and lightness of voice, coupled with abso- 
lute accuracy. If the army of sopranos who have a decided 
penchant for this sort of work would get down to brass 
tacks and prove to the critics by the right kind of voice 
production that the art is not lost, they would be better 
ff than by being satisfied with the thin, faulty production 
the critics object to, which, as Plunket Greene says, makes 
them ‘sound like a slate pencil’ on anything above an ‘A.’” 


Cherniavskys in Utah 





A rare treat was afforded music lovers recently at Cedar 
City, Utah,” says a Musica, Courter report from there, 
“wnen the Cherniavsky Trio played here. They are so 
well known that any special mention of their excellent 
performances is hardly necessary. Let it be said, however, 
that their rendering of the musically very valuable program 
of the evening was highly temperamental, yet within the 
boundary of the most finical taste. The hall was filled to 
the doors; the population of Cedar City is about 2200 and 
500 people attended the concert. In the afternoon before 
the concert, Jan Cherniavsky played the Tschaikowsky 





THE CHERNIAVSKY TRIO IN CEDAR CITY, UTAH. 


piano concerto in B flat minor in Gustave Tredrie Soder- 
jund’s studio. Mr. Soderlund, who is director of the Cedar 
City Choral Society, played the orchestral part on the 
second piano. The three Cherniavsky brothers were in 
excellent spirits in spite of having travelled the whole 
night. Seeing some cowboy apparel in one of the local 
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shops, they went in and adorned their heads with the 
cowboy sombreros which are seen in the accompanying 
picture, much to the mirth of their friends and the pass- 
ersby. Cedar City will most likely have the Cherniavsky 
Trio back in April, when they again tour the West.” 


Volpe Students Heard in Excellent Recital 


A students’ recital at the Volpe Institute of Music, 
New York, on the afternoon of November 25, was heard 
by a large and interested audience. Several violin pu- 
pils of Arnold Volpe were heard to advantage, as fol- 
lows: Max Meth, who played the first movement of the 
Mozart A major concerto; Julius Epstein, “Kol Nidrei” 
(Bruch); Benjamin Neibart, “Faust” fantaisie (Sara- 
sate); Dora Hartley, “Meditation” (Cottenet), and Mark 
Warnoff, the first movement of the Mendelssohn E 
minor concerto. [For the last named, Miss Bourstin 
played the piano accompaniment, the ensemble work 
being quite good. Rubinstein’s sonata, D minor, for 
cello and piano (first movement), was played by Theo- 
dore Mattmann, pupil of Gerald Maas, and Pearl Roths- 
child, pupil of Edwin Hughes. Much beauty of tone 
was displayed both in the cello and piano parts. 

Piano numbers played by Rita Marx, a pupil of Louis 
Stillman, were the C sharp minor etude of Chopin and 
the Rachmaninoff G minor prelude. Miss Marx gave a 
mature and virile conception of the music for so young 
a girl. The voice students appearing were Jane Adams, 
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pupil of Mme. Ortman, who sang charmingly “Virgin, 
tutto amor” (Durante), and “Wind Song” (Rogers), 
which had to be repeated; Emanuel Ahlberg, pupil of 
Edward Bromberg, who was heard in “I Wept, Be- 
loved, as I Dreamed” (Hue) and “The Lord Is My 
Light” (Allitsen). Mr. Ahlberg was received with gen- 
uine enthusiasm, which the beauty of his voice and his 
excellent delivery merited. 

The whole recital evidenced the excellence of the 
work being done at the Volpe Institute. 


Blanche da Costa with Cincinnati Symphony 


Blanche da Costa, the gifted American, will appear as 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, conductor, on March 17, in the organization’s 
home city. Miss da Costa has only recently returned to this 
country from war-ridden Europe, and her public appear- 
ances here are being awaited with much pleasant arttici- 
pation. 





La Forge to Play at Mme. Matzenauer’s Concerts 





It has just been announced that Margaret Mazenauer, the 
celebrated Metropolitan Opera contralto, will have the 
assistance of Frank La Forge, the eminent composer-pianist, 
at all of her concert and recital appearances after April 1, 
1918. Mr. La Forge has played for some of the world’s 
most famous prima donnas, having accompanied Sembrich 
for years and later Farrar and Alda. 
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Dicie Howell to Have Brilliant Season 


Dicie Howell, one of the most beautiful young artists 
on the concert ‘Stage, was greeted by a large and enthusias- 
tic audience when she appeared at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music recently—an audience that responded at once to 
her lovely voice, charm of manner and relight ful singing 
The Brooklyn Eagle commented on “her beautiful voice, 
well poised tone and intelligent singing.’ 

At present Miss Howell is making a concert tour includ 
ing Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toronto and Buf 





DICIE HOWELL, 
Soprano. 
falo, and is to appear in “The Messiah” with the Alliance 
(Ohio) Choral Society. The large number of bookings ar- 
ranged by her manager, Walter Anderson, and the enthusi- 


asm Miss Howell is creating everywhere presage a bril 


liant season for this talented young soprano. 
Philadelphia Anxious for Powell’s Early Return 


John Powell will be soloist on a week’s tour with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Weston Gales, conductor, 
next March. It is planned to feature the organization as 
an American orchestra, led by an American conductor, 
with an American soloist in an all-American program. As 
his contribution to this patriotic endeavor, Mr. Powell will 
play a MacDowell concerto 

On November 6, Mr. Powell gave a recital for the Mati 
nee Musical Club of Philac lelphia, at the Bellevue-Strat 
ford Hotel, where again an American program was a re 
quested feature. By his art and the keen intelligence which 
he displayed in the choice and arrangement of his num- 
bers, the pianist amply demonstrated that American pro 
grams by American artists are not only possible but are 
productive of great pleasure. The concert was Mr. Pow 
ell’s first appearance in Philadelphia, but so marked was 
his success that an early return has been requested. Mac 
Dowell, F. C. Hahr and Daniel Gregory Mason were the 
Americans represented, and he also played a new com 
position of his own, “A Pioneer Dance,” which was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause 

It is announced that in addition to his appearances with 
the New York Symphony Society, Mr. Powell will also be 
soloist at one of the Sunday night concerts at the Metro 
politan Opera House during the season 


Eleanor Spencer in New Quarters 


Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, has just changed her res 
idence to 45 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, where 
she occupies a charming studio-apartment. Miss Spencer 
is devoting some of her time between concerts this winter 
to teaching a few advanced pupils 
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Season 1915-16, 1916-17, prima aoana of the Chemnitz Grand Opera Co. 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantl 
receives letters and inquiries, which are re lied to wi 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s Note.] 


A Doctor’s Prescription 


It is with much interest that I read the information 

department of the MusicaL Courter. To me it is like 
a doctor’s prescription, soothing the ills of unfortunate 
musicians. | am a young man violinist studying with 
a well known teacher, who I am very well satisfied 
with. Eliminating this important point, I know you 
realize the expense such studying means. Conditions 
at present are almost deplorable i the young violin- 
ist who depends practically on teaching to cover his ex- 
penses, and such is the case with me. I am by no 
means disheartened, for fortune has treated me very 
fairly until now, when I have need for some other out- 
side means. Being solely interested in the beauty and 
finesse of good music, I ask you, of the most noted and 
best musical magazine in America, what I can turn to. 
Is there any work in any magazine (musical) or pub- 
lishing house where I can work up to 12 noon, enabling 
me to do my practicing, which, if I should give up, 
would ruin me as a musician, or is there any kind of 
correspondence, business or other, that I can do at 
home or in an office (musical), where I could arrange 
hours such as I mention? In the latter, correspondence 
of any kind, I know I could make a success in any 
such work, but my life is music, composition, its in- 
tricate difficulties and solutions, which I feel I cannot 
give up, though now I know I shall have to use other 
virtue or ability that I may have until better conditions 
arise. 

Without some preliminary experience or training, it 
would be difficult for you to obtain any position on a mu- 
sical publication, particularly as you would wish to work 
only during the morning hours, that is, for three hours a 
day, for which you could hardly expect to receive pay that 
would be of much help to you financially. In the office of 
the MusicaL Courter, for example, those “who are either 
on the staff or occupied in the preparation of the material 
for the paper have had a special training for their work, the 
majority of them having been connected with the paper 
for a number of years. They did not all begin as editors 
or as members of the editorial staff, but by good, con- 
scientious work in a lesser capacity earned the positions 
they occupy today. If you were a stenographer, you would 
have to begin at the bottom of the stenographical corps 
to gain experience in the work required, which could hardly 
be possible to do in three hours a day. Of the dozen or 
more stenographers en:ployed by the Musicat Courier, the 
majority of them are specialists in their allotted work; they 
are we!l informed on musical subjects, have a fund of tech- 
nical musical knowledge at their command, which is of 
great value in the work required of them, and each one has 
a responsibility that seldom fails of achievement. You 
can thus see how impossible it would be for an untrained 
person, without previous knowledge, to be of use 
to any publication of literary merit by devoting only the 
morning hours to the work. As for correspondence, you 
must see in the columns of the paper how well and com- 
pletely this department of musical journalism is covered by 
special representatives. 

As music is your aim and object in life, why would it 
not be better for you to try for some position more inti- 
mately connected with your talents as a violinist than to 
undertake a new departure in a field of which you know 
little? There are schools where a violin teacher can teach 
during two days a week, which would be a sacrifice of only 
those days for you, giving you the remainder for your work. 
Charlotte Babcock, at Carnegie Hall, New York, would be 
able to give you detailed information about such opportuni- 
ties, and it might be of real assistance to you if you call 
upon her and state what you wish in the way of teaching. This 
is the age of specializing, and in any well ordered business 
each person employed has special duties and attends to 
them in what may almost be called a “scientific” manner. 
The inexperienced have to commence rather low in the 
scale. Music, however, is your specialty, and it might be 
of more service to you not to go outside its immediate 
environment. This may not be as soothing advice as you 
hoped for, but it is sincere. It is always better to state the 
facts as they exist, rather than hold out promises or hopes 
that can never be realized. A musical education is not 
only expensive, but it involves many sacrifices, as well as 
many years of hard work. The closer the student can 
keep to his profession, and the fewer outside distractions, 


the better. 
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Who Wrote the Words? 
Will you kindly tell me who wrote the song “That 


Little Mother o’ Mine,” sung by John McCormack at 
his Hippodrome concert Sunday evening? 


Harry Burleigh, the well known negro composer, is the 
author of the words of the song. His compositions, both 
of verse and music, are well known. 


Should She Study? 


I live in a small western town, but would like to go 

to New York to study, as my friends all tell me that 
I have a beautiful voice. Would it be very expensive 
living in New York, and what do lessons cost? I think 
some of my friends would help me, as they are so en- 
thusiastic about my voice. Could I get free lessons 
from a good teacher on account of having such an un- 
usual voice? 

As you live in a small western town, which according to 
your letter heading is not near any large musical centre 
or city, would it not be well for you to try to find out how 
capable your friends, who are so enthusiastic about your 
voice, are of judging. Also, while they may say much in 
praise of your unusual talents, paying or giving money to 
back up their opinions you would probably find quite an- 
other matter. The many young men and women in small 
towns of the United States who have been induced by their 
friends to leave their homes for study, whether of vocal or 
instrumental music, who have drawn upon the resources of 
their families and friends unto the very last penny, is legion, 
and it would be well if the saying, “Deliver me from my 
friends,” formed a part of the education of all apsiring 
musicians, If out of the thousands who have left home to 
study there was even a small majority who had succeeded, 
the case might be different, but it is only necessary to look 
at the list of the many who, in former years, “went abroad,” 
to see how few of them ever amounted to anything in the 
musical world. On the contrary, almost the worst recom- 
mendation for a beginner was to have it said, “My friends 
are very enthusiastic about my voice or playing,” particu- 
larly when these flattering opinions were from some un- 
known town north, south, east or west. If the truth about 
the unsuccessful students who have impoverished their 
families was really told, it would certainly make any se- 
rious minded, level headed person pause and reflect before 
involving themselves or friends in any such disastrous ad- 
venture. It is, of course, possible that you have excep- 
tional talents, a wonderful voice that could be developed 
into something phenomenal, but it would certainly be bet- 
ter for you to have the verdict or opinion of experts before 
leaving your home for an uncertainty. 

The expenses of a musical education are by no means 
small; the price of lessons varies from $6 to $10 for each 
lesson, and few reliable teachers would consider less than 
two lessons a week, while many who are studying take a 
lesson daily. Then languages must be studied—and paid 
fer—dramatic work, accémpanist, all the details that go 
to make up the education of a vocalist. Room and board, 
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AMPARITO FARRAR, 


The young American singer who is being heard in her native land 


this season, after having studied abroad and appeared with success 
in London, Berlin and Paris. Miss Farrar is doing her bit, singing 
at various benefit concerts for the soldiers and sailors. 





with a piano, enter largely into the expense account, so you 
can readily see that it requires a large amount of cash for 
each year, while the number of years to be counted, 
whether six, eight, or ten, bring the total amount neces- 
sary up to a big round figure. 

In the MusicaL Courter of recent date you will see the 
announcement of The Esperanza Garrigue Classic Music 
Conservatory, with the terms for the course of ten months, 
which does not include personal expenses. 

Have you no other talent that you can develop without 
drain upon your family and friends, a talent that you are 
sure of yourself, one in which you know you can succeed, 
one in which you can begin your preparation in your own 
town surrounded by friends? Is it not better to be a good 
milliner or dressmaker than a poor musician? Would 
there not be a quicker and surer return for the outlay of 
money and time for some greatly needed industrial work 
than to spend years in striving for something for which 
you may not be in any way fitted? As for free lessons, 
there are few if any teachers who would give their time 
without compensation. ‘rhe reliable teachers are all very 
busy, many of them with waiting lists of pupils; it could 
not be expected that they would take the extra teaching of 
free pupils. So many teachers have assisted impecunious 
students in the past, with the unpleasant result of being en- 
tirely ignored in the careers of such pupils, who, after 
years of free study, have taken a few lessons of some one 
with a “big’’ name, that the market for free lessons may 
be said to be exhausted. Ingratitude has marked the 
course of so many free pupils that the exception, which 
proves the rule, is rare. In your own case be very sure 
of yourself before you venture away from your home; be 
contented with a life of usefulness in some other line of 
work in which your success would be assured. 


Wants Some Patriotic Songs 


Could you tell me of some patriotic songs that are 
not too difficult for us to sing at home? We all sing 
and like a good tune we can learn quickly, one that goes 
with a swing. In our little town we do not have an 
opportunity to hear the latest songs, and thought you 
might give us the titles of some that are “just out.” 
Among the “just out” patriotic songs are some that have 

recently been received from Joseph W. Stern & Co. by the 
Information Bureau. The titles are an indication of the 
sentiments of the words and ought to appeal to your pa- 
triotism. “The Old Flag Never Touched the Ground” 
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sounds inspiring: so does “Let the Flag Fly” 
the Love Light Shining in the Window.” “When the 
Moon Is Shining Somewhere in France” is particularly 
suitable for the present time; it is written by Private 
Frederick Rath and is dedicated to Colonel George Vidmer, 
of the 306th Infantry. It is in march time and can be 
sung with a lot of swing, so should be an effective addition 
to your list of songs. If you will write to the firm, they 
will forward you a catalog that might be useful to you 
for future reference. As you say you all “sing,” probably 
you can arrange any song for different voices, making 
duets, trios or quartets of them, all of which must add to 
the interest you appear to have in music. As you are near 
one of the army camps, why do you not arrange to give an 
evening of patriotic songs for the soldiers? Nothing is 
more appreciated by them than music, and if you introduce 
a jolly good new song, you will help along and be doing 
your “bit.” 
Before 
George Cohan’s 
patriotic songs. 


and “Keep 


not forget to obtain 
best of all the current 
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First National Community Song Day Program 


The program for the First National Community Song 
Day, which is to open the meeting of the National Council 
of Women in Washington on December 9, is a most inter- 
esting one. The event will take place in the great audi- 
torium of the Central High School. A tremendous audience 
is expected. Mrs. D. A. Har: will be chairman of the 
program of the day, and Mrs. George Francis Kerr will 
direct the general plans. The professionals to appear will 
be Eleonora Cisneros and Oscar Seagle. 

One of the unique features of the day will be the directing 
of the chorus and audience by Dr. Anna Shaw. A huge flag 


“PILZER A MASTER” 


The Chicago Evening American said this of him recently, 
and stated further: 

“Unheralded, this young master, and the word mas- 
ter is not an exaggeration, instantly won the unqual- 
ified favor of his public. Scarcely had he drawn the 
first luscious tones of the adagio in the Handel sonata 
than a current of sympathetic understanding joined 
the audience in a common pleasure. Mr. Pilzer is cer- 
tainly easily one of the most interesting violin per- 
sonalities before the world today. His tone is ample, 
warm, soulful, colored with much distinction.” 











The Chicago Tribune said: 

“He is a good violinist, by any measure. Nobody’s 
tone is cleaner—not even Zimbalist’s. He selected a 
good medium for his beginning—Handel’s E major 
sonata; and he played it with purity, fullness, sane 
simplicity.” 


The Chicago Journal said: 
“Pilzer’s great merit 
tone.”’ 


is an entirely clear, clean 


The Chicago Daily News said: 

“Mr. Pilzer is a brilliant performer, endowed with 
a very fleet and facile technic and with much musical 
taste. . . . His performance of the last movement 
of the Bruch G minor concerto was a virtuoso feat 
in the apparent ease with which it was played and 
with the plastic clarity of its reading.’’ 


Management: 
DANIEL MAYER, TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 

















fifteen feet high will spring into light with the opening - 
mE Star Spangled Banner,” which is to be led by Mrs. 

. Blair. She will have around her young women od rs 
epitealia each of the allies and carrying a flag of their 
respective countries. Under the direction of Otto Simon 
three Christmas carols will be given. Then a chorus of 
600 voices, directed by Earl Carbaugh and known as the 
Flag Day Chorus, will guide the huge audience in “The 
Star Spangled Banner” and “America.” Raymond Fos- 
dick, chairman of the Camp Entertainment Committee ap- 
pointed by the President, will make a short address. 
Kenneth Clark, director of the music at Camp Meade, with 
100 boys in khaki, will give songs of the trenches. Albert 
Hoxie, director of the Navy Yard music in Philadelphia, 
will have his boys there to assist. 

As all the moving picture houses throughout the entire 
country will ask their audiences to sing on December 9, 
and as all the soldiers in the camps are also to lift their 
voices in song on that day, those hours will be among the 
most memorable ever experienced in this country. The 
whole event was conceived and organized entirely by 
women. The great Community Song Day is entirely free 
to the public. 
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Arthur Middleton Re-engaged for Boston 





Following his recent highly successful appearance with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra on November 20 at Sym 
phony Hall, Boston, in a performance of Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony, Arthur Middleton was re-engaged by 
wire for a second performance of this work by the Bos- 
ton Symphony on December 2. This sterling American 
baritone’s reputation as a filler of return engagements 1s 
becoming nothing short of remarkable. In fact, it is the 
exception rather than the rule when an appearance of Mr 
Middleton is not immediately followed by a letter or a 
wire requesting a return date. 


Vernon Stiles with, ‘the Philharmonic 


On December 6 and 7, Vata Stiles, the American 
tenor, is to appear as soloist with the New York Phil 
harmonic Society, Josef Stransky, conductor, at Carnegie 
Hall. On that occasion, he will sing the “Preislied” from 
“Die Meistersinger” and the “Twenty-third Psalm” of 
Liszt, this marking the first hearing of this work with 
orchestra in this country : 

Mr. Stiles was one of the soloists at the Maine Music 
Festivals, held in October at Bangor and Portland, under 
the direction of William Rogers Chapman. The Bangor 
Daily News spoke of the tremendous ovation he received, 
stating that his every appearance was the signal for a 
demonstration. In the opinion of this paper, Mr. Stiles 
easily ranks as one of America’s greatest tenors. “His 
tenor voice of wonderful strength and beauty won a tre 
mendous ovation” by his “wonderful exhibition of excel 
lent singing,” declared the News. “He showed a wonder 
ful variety of style and expression It was the care 
ful and conservative judgment of many who have heard 
all the great tenors of today that Vernon Stiles’ ascend 
ancy is clear cut and unmistakable He captured 
every heart by the beauty and strength of his voice, and 


the warmth and tenderness of his sympathetic interpreta 





tion.” In conclusion, the News affirms with decision that 
VERNON STILES 
The American tenor, who appears with the New York Phil 
harmonic Society, losef Stransky, conductor Decer ber 6 and 
He is to appear at the Mana Zucca iposition recital 
on January 26 at Aeolian Hall. 
‘those who did not hear this really wonderful tenor 
missed one of the sensations of this year’s festival.” 
Mr. Stiles is to appear as soloist at the Mana Zucca 
composition recital which is scheduled to take place on 
January 26, at Aeolian Hall, New York. 
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MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 
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Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F, M. C. to be held at Peterboro, 
N. H., in 1919 Everything persein ns to the programs for that occasion 
ist be referred to the N. F. M. C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 
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New York College of Music Students’ Recital 


Seven numbers for voice, piano and violin made up an 
interesting program of much variety, well performed and 
heard by a large audience at the New York College of 
Music, Hein and Fraemcke, directors, November 16. 
David Gindin and Pearl Weinstein, pianists, excelled in 
Weber’s “Concertstiick” and a Reinecke concerto. Harriet 
D. Walker and Rolf Samson, violinists, played works by 
Beriot, Drdla and Bruch in superior fashion. Others on 
the program were Martha Mahlenbrock, pianist, and 
Pauline Schilpp and Josephine Torre, vocalists, who did 
their share in making the affair successful. 

Messrs. Hein and Kraemcke, directors of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, 304 Madison avenue, and the New York 
College of Music, 128-30 East Fifty-eighth street, have 
become interested in the Rector System and will introduce 
it in their institutions. In a recent interview, Mr. Fraemcke 
expressed himself as strongly endorsing the system, which 
is based on a widely comprehensive plan, thorough and 
systematic, and so appealing greatly to those who make 
thoroughness their motto. Only regularly accredited teach- 
ers of established standing are permitted by its author, 
Heinrich von Stein, to teach this method, and its value has 
already been demonstrated by practical use and experience. 
When August Fraemcke, himself one of America’s leading 
pianists, and Mr. Hein take up such a course of instruc- 
tion, it speaks more than words can tell for its superior 
merit 


Ludwig Pleier, Cellist 





Ludwig Pleier, former solo cellist of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, has joined the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Pleier will be heard frequently in 
recitals and concerts in the leading cities this winter. 
Mr. Pleier is a pupil of Klengel, Leipsic Conservatory. At 
one time he was teacher of cello at the Conservatory at 
Kiev, Russia, and for ten years, soloist with principal 





LUDWIG PLEIER, 
Cellist. 


symphony orchestras in Europe. Mr. Pleier has many 
press notices from various cities in Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Russia and the United States that speak in lauda- 
tory terms of his artistry. Judging from the number of 
his bookings, he will be kept busy. 


Max Rosen an American 





There is much interest shown in the coming to this 
country of another Leopold Auer violin pupil, Max Rosen, 
who, as stated recently in the MusicaL Courier, will arrive 
here soon from Europe and make his debut in a recital at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on January 11, 1918, under 
the management of Haensel and Jones. 

America is not strange to Max Rosen. In fact he is 
practically an American boy, for, though born in Ru- 
mania. he was brought here as an infant and received all 
his schooling in New York. It was in his father’s little 
shop in the lower part of New York that Solomon Dia- 
mond, a well known Jewish litterateur, first heard the 
voungster play, so the story goes, and, recognizing an 
unusual talent in the bud, arranged for his tuition at the 
East Side Music School Settlement. There. in 1911, on 
one occasion when that distinguished violinist, Kathleen 
Parlow, was playing for the pupils, she heard young 
Rosen and immediately interested some particular friends 
of hers, Mr. and Mrs. James Goldmark of New York, in 
the boy. They brought him to the attention of that great 
patron of music, the late Edouard de Coppet, founder of 
the Flonzaley Quartet. who provided the first funds which 
sent Max Rosen and his father to Europe, there to study 
with Leopold Auer. There he was a fellow pupil of the 
new phenomenon who has just taken the East by storm, 
Jascha Heifetz. 

Now he is returning to America and, the Musica. 
Courter is informed, it is that same Solomon Diamond 
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LEON ROTHIER, 


The French basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who is 
to be heard at the Mana Zucca composition recital, scheduled 
to take place January 26,1918, in Aeolian Hall, New York. 
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who first discovered him, with his two sons, prominent 
professiona! men of the city, who are instrumental in 
bringing him back to start his public career in the United 
States, though he has already played extensively in Eu- 
rope. His first appearance is awaited with much curiosity 
and expectancy. 


“Increase Your Vocabulary,” Advises La Bonte 


“Reading good books and standard literature is the best 
possible way to increase one’s vocabulary and powers of 
conversation,” says Henri La Bonte, the young American 
tenor, who is enjoying a very busy season on the concert 
stage. “A successful singer in these days must necessarily 
be able to speak several languages, as he must perforce sing 
in several, and careful attention must be given to proper 
pronunciation, 

“Many people do considerable reading, but achieve small 
good. That is because they do not concentrate their minds 
on their subject. If there is anything else of a diverting 
nature occurring near them, it is well nigh impossible to 
acquire true value from reading. Constant perusal of print- 
ed pages, on which a connected and interesting story is 
told, necessitates perfect quiet. 

“Reading aloud is considered by many voice teachers to 
be excellent training for the singing voice. It is splendid 
practice to read out of doors in the park any bright sum- 
mer morning. Save for the occasional chirp of a bird, 
the distant clanging of a trolley car or the slow tread of 
a passing pedestrian, the silence is practically unbroken. 
The green grass and the verdant trees lend a soothing at- 
mosphere, and the fresh breezes put one in the mood for 
reading and singing with the vocal chords thoroughly re- 
laxed and without the nervous tension often experienced in 
a studio.” 


Anna Case and Sousa in Impromptu Concert 





A most interesting story was that told in the Detroit 
News of November 15 regarding Anna Case, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and John Philip Sousa, 
who gave an impromptu concert in front of the Hotel 
Statler. It seems that Lieutenant Sousa was passing 
through the lobby of the hotel when he happened to spy 
Miss Case. Upon being questioned, the soprano stated 
that she was about to make a train, and in turn asked the 
band leader what he was doing there. He replied that 
he was on his way to join his band, which was waiting 
outside. “What are you going to play?” asked Miss Case. 
“Why, ‘The Star Spangled Banner,’” replied the one and 
only J. P. S. “Will, that is, I wonder——” “I would love 
to,” replied Miss Case. No sooner said than done. 
Escorted by Lieutenant Sousa, Miss Case climbed to the 
base of a statue, and accompanied by this world famous 
organization gave a stirring interpretation of our national 
anthem, which brought forth loud and prolonged cheers 
from the assembled throng. After the singing Sousa for- 
mally presented her to the band, whereupon she cried, with 
a mischievous smile, “Please, may I march with the band 
a little way? I never have marched.” Of course she had 
her way, for who could refuse so charming a suppliant, 
especially after she had just demonstrated her patriotism 
so unreservedly. 
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Werrenrath—Traveler 





Reinald Werrenrath’s engagements are being filled so 
thick and fast that he says “he feels more like a traveling 
salesman than a concert singer.” On November 12 he was 
heard in joint recital with Mabel Garrison in Des Moines, 
Ia.; on the 13th, with Anna Case in Detroit, Mich.; on 
the 14th, with Frances Nash in Springfield, Ohio; and on 
the 16th, with Lambert Murphy in Champaign, Ill. 

“Some of my experiences were trying enough to make 
me want to give up my job,” said the baritone. “I sang 
four concerts in four different States in five days, which 
necessitated sleeping on a train three successive nights. 
To make matters worse, I was misdirected by the porter 
when I got off the train at Toledo to wire to Springficid, 
where my next engagement was booked. The result was 
that the Big Four train departed with everything neces- 
sary for the concert except the soloist. Fortunately, my 
accompanist, Mr. Spier, was on the train, and took charge 
of my clothes and music. 

“Just in the nick of time I caught a Baltimore & 
Ohio train going to Troy, Ohio, where I engaged an 
automobile which brought me in town just in time for 
the concert. 

“The funny part of the experience occurred when | 
reached the hotel,” continued Mr. Werrenrath. “Rushing 
upstairs, greatly excited, I burst into the room. Mr. Spier 
was sitting in a chair, cool as a cucumber, reading a 
magazine. Without demanding a word of explanation as 
to how I managed to get there, and without even a word 
of greeting, he looked up calmly with, ‘Oh, hello! Guess 
you missed the train, eh?” 


Maurice Schoenes, Tenor 





The public will be given an opportunity this season of 
hearing a new tenor. The name of the artist is Maurice 
Schoenes, a young Russian, who was born in 1895. Mr. 
Schoenes came to America in 1906, and after being here 





MAURICE 
The Russian tenor. 


SCHOENES, 


only a short time began to study the cello with Dubinsky 
and, later, Leo Schultz. At the age of nineteen it was dis- 
covered that he was also the possessor of an excellent voice, 
which he immediately began to cultivate. The young artist 
is now but twenty-two years of age, but has a robust tenor 
of exceptional depth and quality, while his interpretations 
are at all times artistic. He will be heard in recital in the 
near future. 


Archibald Sessions in a Jersey Church 





Archibald Sessions, formerly organist of the American 
Church in Rue de Berri, Paris, who, since his return to 
America, has been active in music in Los Angeles for sev- 
eral years, has just accepted a position as organist and choir- 
master in St. John’s Episcopal Church, Jersey City, N. J. 
Mr. Sessions will be in charge of a solo quartet and 
chorus, both mé ide up of professional singers. The organ 
is a new three manual Austin, which will afford him ample 
scope to display his unusual ability. 

Mr. Sessions removed to New York only a month or two 
ago. Besides his duties as organist, he makes a specialty 
of concert accompanying at the piano, having toured the 
West with Melba last year, and incidentally does peda- 
gogical work. His studio is at 537 West I2!st street 


Frank B. Smith’s Ocean Grove Series 





One of the best known managers in the American music 
world today is Frank B. Smith, who during several seasons 
has presented in recital at the Ocean Grove Auditorium, 
Ocean Grove, N. J., many of the country’s most prominent 
artists. Mr. Smith’s series this past summer was most 
successful, in spite of the fact that much money was spent 
on Liberty Bonds, Red Cross work and other worthy 
causes. A résumé of the season follows: July 14, Sybil 
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Vane, the young Welsh soprano; July 21, “The Messiah,” 
People’s Choral Union, Mr. Marquad, conductor; July 28, 
Mischa Elman, violinist; August 1, Olive Fremstadt, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera ‘Company ; August 10, 
Frieda Hempel, soprano, and Louise Homer, contralto, both 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; August 11, Frances 
Alda, soprano of the Metropotitan Opera Company, ac- 
companied by Frank La Forge; August 15, David Bispham, 
baritone, accompanied by Will Reddick; August 18, joint 
recital, John McCormack and Fritz Kreisler; August 23, 
Anna Case, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
accompanied by Charles Gilbert Spross. In addition, Eugen 
Ysaye, the celebrated Belgian violinist, gave a recital as- 
sisted by Victoria Boshko. It will be seen that the con- 
certs were kept at a high artistic plane throughout the en- 
tire season, a fact on which Mr. Smith is to be congratu- 
lated. 


Selashers: with Chaminade 





At a recent meeting of the Chaminade Club of Brooklyn, 


George Reimherr, tenor, gave much pleasure by his 
excellent solos. His numbers included MacDowell’s “Thru 
the Meadow,” “If in the Great Bazaars” (Wood forde 


“Dawn in the Desert” (Gertrude Ross), “Oh, 
Red Is the English Rose” (Forsyth), “In Dreams” (ira- 
mer) and “Nipponese Sword Song” (Fay Foster). 
Remarkably clear diction and unusual beauty of voice were 
outstanding features of his singing. Marie Louise Clarke, 
soprano, and Nancy Copeland Andrews, mezzo-contralto, 
were ‘also contributors to the progr am. 


Finden), 


Aborn Opera School in New Quarters 


The Milton Aborn Opera School, established oniy two 
years ago, has grown so rapidly that it has been necessary 
to move for the second time. It is now located in Mr. 
Aborn’s new building, which includes a small theatre, 137- 
139 West Thirty- eighth street, New York. 

Enid La Mont has just been added to the school list as 
assistant director. She is a former pupil of Bouhy and 
Capoul, of Paris, and of Romualdo Sapio here, and a well 
known lecturer on folk music and opera. 
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Sarah Sokolsky-Fried’s New York Recital 





Sarah Sokolsky-Freid, 
and organist, 


the well known concert pianist 
will give a recital at Aeolian Hall, New 


York, on Saturday evening, December 8. She will play 
five organ numbers, toccata and fugue in D minor, Bach; 
variations on a theme of Bach, Liszt; andante from “Pa 


thetic” symphony, Tschaikowsky, and two compositions by 
Bonnet, “Ariel” and “Variations de Concert. 

She will then be heard in the following piano selections 
“Moonlight” sonata, Beethoven; Schubert's “Moment 
Musical” in A flat and “Impromptu ;” “Babbling Brooklet,” 
Wroublewski; “Poupée Valsante,” Poldini; Chopin's noc 
turne in B major and fantaisie in F minor, and “The 
Nightingale,” by Alabieff-Liszt 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


TEACHES SCIENTIFIC PEDAGOGY 


Based on INNER-FEELING, 
REASONING and DRILLS 
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RHYTHM and RHYTHMIC DICTATION 
COMPOSITION and MELODIC DICTA- 
TION 
CREATIVE KEYBOARD and WRITTEN 
HARMONY 
SIGHT SINGING for 
do re mi IMPROVISING 
95220 MODULATIONS, HARMONIC 
DICTATION and how to write these modu- 
lations from one given tone 
TRANSPOSITION, ANALYSIS and 
CHORD SENTENCES 
Free DEMONSTRATION by APPOINTMENT 


Address 
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Lillian Heyward 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Management 
FOSTER & DAVID - 500 Fifth Ave., New York 





SEASON 


MRS. H. H.A.BEACH ““« 


Steinway Piano 
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Private Address, Hotel San Rafael, 65 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
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Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning 


will hold a Normal Training Class for 
Teachers, September 20th, New York 
City. For booklets and information 
address 


8 West 40th Street, New York City. 





THE DUNNING 
SYSTEM ca, 


Improved Music Study 


for beginners 


Harriet Bacon Macdonald 


Normal Teacher 
Teachers’ Courses, 5 weeks, lessons daily, Chi 
September toth; Dallas, October 2and, 
Teachers’ Course, 3 months, 2 lessons 
each week, Chicago, January 7th, 1918. For 
booklets and information address 


122 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 














EMIL BUCKER 


(Concert and Theatre Bureau) 


22 Simpang, Soerabaia, Java, Dutch East Indies 


Artists considering tours in the Far East are requested to 





supply them with all particulars especially as to Java and Sumatra, where he has directed the 
tours of Katharine Goodson, Paul Dufault, Mirowitsch and Piastro, etc. 


icate with Mr. Bucker who will be pleased to 

















Vivian Gosnell 


BASS - BARITONE 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO and FESTIVALS 


A splendid climax to his work of the 
VIVIAN GOSNELL, 
matic rendering of ‘ 
tempo which would have been the Waterloo of any singer with less per- 
fect command of breathing and the art of singing. 
tones were of a melodiousness that proved something of a surprise, his 
deepest tones musical.’ 


FOR DATES AND TERMS APPLY TO HIS MANAGER 
M. H. HANSON - 


AVAILABLE FOR 


evening was achieved by 
the basso of the evening, in his inspiringly dra- 
‘Why Do the Nations” sung with entire ease at a 


For a basso his higher 


"—The Advertiser, London, Ont., January 2, 1917. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 











and tone quality his performance was splendid, and the 
approval of the audience was fittingly manifested, Mr. 
Gunster responded with several encores. The club hopes 
to secure a return engagement of this popular artist. 

The Peoria Evening Star of November 14 said the fol- 
lowing of the recital: 

What was characterized by a skilled musician as one of the most 
artistic musical programs heard in Peoria in many a long day 
wss given last evening at the Peoria High School by Frederick 
Gunster, well known American tenor. . 

Possessed of a voice of rare quality of ‘tone, beautifully mellow 
and with an unusual range the singer completely captivated his 
audience with the very first number, an Italian selection given 
in a sunstochy manner. Mr. Gunster had his voice under perfect 
control at all times, and his interpretations were most sympathetic 
and artistic. 


reserved for the end. “Mazeppa” was a compound of fiery 
abandon and sure technic, and he did it with enthusiasm, always, 
however, with a certain becoming restraint. Mr. Wilson added 
. the MacDowell “Polonaise” as an encore. It was unusual not to 
ydel appeared as soloist with the Baltimore Sym- find any Bach playing in a concert of this sort, but this cannot 
Friday, November 16, playing Saint be called an omission. We are inundated with Bach works at 
concerto, Miss Seydel, as usual, was every debut of a new pianist, and we can take the Bach interpre- 

as he altimore tion for granted in the case of any well trained modern pianist, 
enthusia m of the Baltimor which Mr. Wilson certainly is.—Boston Daily Advertiser, October 
following excerpts from 17, 1917 


were 


Irma Seydel with Baltimore Symphony 


i 
(Orchestra n 
B minor 
many times The 
is evidenced in the 
ounts of the concert 
a delightful artist whose tone is round and pure, 
dom and elasticity. The fine intonation 
player's harmonics, the singing beauty 
imaginative spirit of her interpretation 
performance an unusually satisfying one 


Cecil Fanning Called “Master of Song” 


In the Victoria (Can.) Daily Times of September 28, 


Saint-Saens concerto in 


affords opportunity 


1917, appeared the following flattering review of Cecil Fan- 
ning’s recital there: 
CECIL FANNING IS MASTER OF SONG 

great interpretations in song, as well as in poetry, 
accidental sympathy. In music there is frequently 
without profound comprehension, but Cecil Fan- 
interpretation in its rarest and most refined 
endowed with a fine intellect, he is 
profound understanding that 
intended him to say things. 
alone, but the muses were 


Sometimes 
have been mere 
emotional accord 
ning has a gift of 
form. Sensitive, sympathetic, 
mature beyond his years with the 
belongs to the great poets. Destiny 
He might have done it with his verse 
lavish with their gifts and endowed him with a voice as well as 
a poetic mind. The twain, wedded and linked indissolubly, are 
fruitful of the most perfect form of expression it is possible to 
conceive 


His French prison song, the third of a group of four French 
numbers, was given with a poignant yearning, so that the singer’s 
emotions were readily understandable, though he sang in a foreign 
tongue. ‘Resignation’ by Blair was a thrilling climax to the pro- 
gram. 

The audience was most responsive and at the program’s close 
clamored and clamored for more. Mr. Gunster then gave two 
encore numbers, requests from the audience. In addition to being 
a beautiful singer of extraordinary appeal Mr. Gunster has a pleas 
ing stage presence, Several Peorians had heard him at the Music 
Festival in Birmingham last spring, and were particularly delighted 
to hear him in a concert program in this city. 


The Peoria Journal praised him thus: 
Last evening Frederick Gunster, distinguished New York tenor, 


appeared before the Women Teachers’ Club. Mr. Gunster is a 
good looking young man, debonair and sure of himself and_ his 
ability to please. His voice is full and mellow, rather than lyric 
in quality, and he sings with grace and ease. His Italian numbers 
were polished and artistic, and in lighter numbers, “The Foggy 
Dew” and some semi-humorous encores, he flashed an irresistible, 
crooked little smile that helped not a little in winning spontaneous 
applause. After the close of the program Mr. Gunster 
responded to the requests for more, and sang most delightfully 
several numbers to his own accompaniments. 


listencrs who left his concert yesterday felt that 

most satisfying musical evenings in their 

vocalist effaced himself, save for a 

the medium pliant to the various 

; . moods and characters expressed. Every art was blended to this 

Raymond Wilson Appreciated in Boston end on ye became refined, faithful beyond all criticism 

in the perfect co-operation of its agents. Fanning so 

completely transcended the ordinary technical difficulties that he 

his actually eliminated consciousness 3 sound or “mee and trans- 

" ‘ , mner ¢ T sorted his hearers to the scene itself. a fhe artist never 

in Boston on October 16 at Steinert Hall. That Aesorted his post, no matter how simple or human the sentiment, 
impression, the following re but elevated eve rything into the realm of the truly great. 

amply proves: Mr. Turpin played the accompaniments at all times with the 

most absolute understanding and sympathy. It is enough to say 

that the two artists are as one in their work 


and remarkably effi The charmed 
power they had had one of the 
experience . The 
characteristic charm, to become 


ed enjoyably, unaffectedly 
xcellent tone and technic and expressive 


iny times.—Baltimore Star 


Raymond Wilson, whose home ts in Syracuse, gave 
first recital 
nist made 


‘ tavorablk 
from the 


Daily Advertiser, 
Hall began it 
en | Raymond 
odern tires, from 


Pasvolsky Career, Plans and Notices 


season yesterday afternoon with 
Wilson. The program swept 
Schubert, Rameau and Dan 
Debussy The first group wasemade 
ancients aforesaid, and Mr. Wilson played those 
with good, round tone, fine oF and without affecta 
ing « hopin’s sonata, op. 35, the one with the 
} ' ne and well chousht out Happily the 
the wearisome manner of some 
was played with finish 
From Childhood” require 
contrast, and they are 
artist. Mr. Wilson was partic 
rament particularly suited 
Liszt fireworks 


musical 


Clara Pasvolsky attracted considerable attention through 
her two recitals of Russian vocal music, given at the 
Princess Theatre in April and November, this year. She 
is Russian by birth, and passed the first part of her life 
in the soul-inspiring surroundings of southern Russia. 
She grew up where cherry orchards are abundant and 
where the nightingale is a frequent and lingering guest. 
She brought with her a deeply rooted feeling for things 
Russian, which her sojourn in this country has not dimmed. 
Although she did not take up the study of music in earnest 
until she came to America, there was no question what 
was to become a basis for her musical education. It could 
not be other than Russian music, that marvelously truth- 
ful art, so superb in its sincerity and simplicity. 

Miss Pasvolsky is the pupil of Alexis Rienzi, formerly 
of the Saratov (Russia) Conservatory of Music, who left 
his native land because of the revolutionary movement of 
1905 (his only son was executed by the henchmen of the 
old Russian régime) and settled in New York. Miss Pas- 
volsky plans to give several recitals, of Russian songs and 
operatic selections, during the present season. She ex- 


Frederick Gunster Charms Peoria Audience 


Frederick Gunster, the New York tenor, gave a recital 
November 13, under. the auspices of the Women Teachers’ 
Club of Peoria, Ill. The artist’s program met with appre- 
ciative response from a large audience. His songs were 
chiefly American, though there were also a few old Italian 
and modern F rench numbers. From an artistic standpoint 
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CLARA PASVOLSKY, 
The Russian contralto, whose recital at the 
Princess Theatre, New York, Sunday eve- 
ning, November 18, was a great success. 
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pects to take with her, on her return to Russia, a repertoire 
of American composers’ and Indian songs. She wants her 
native land to hear something distinctively American in 
the realm of musical attainment. 

Press notices of Miss Pasvolsky’s New York recitals 
follow: 

The young singer displayed a vocal style and a native 
speech alike foreign to local concert rooms, yet serving to make 
her songs often vivid and interesting.—New York Times, April 
2, 1917. 

At the Princess Theatre, Clara Pasvolsky, a contralto of a fine 
natural quality, gave a program of Russian songs.—New York Trib- 
une, November 19, 1917. 

Miss Pasvolsky has a light contralto voice, which she 
used with much effectiveness in the songs of the country in which 
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she lived the first half of her life—New York Tribune, April 2, 
1917. 





In Russian Songs by Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, Cui, Borodine, 
Balakirew, Glinka and others she displayed a good singing style 
and an attractive voice.—New York Herald, November 19, 1917. 


- «+  . The young woman, judging by the enthusiasm of the 
many fellow countrymen in the audience, got at the core of every 
number, and her archness and expression were illuminative—New 
York World, November 19, 1917. 





Miss Pasvolsky sang an interesting list of Russian songs by eight 
standard writers. Her voice, rather of a soprano range, is of a 
quality somewhat too vibrant, but she sings with excellent style 
and admirable feeling —New York Sun, April 2, 1917. 


Maine Festival Ovation for Mary Warfel 





Marsden has well said, “Music clears the cobwebs out of 
many minds, so they can think better, act better and live 
better.” Music drawn from the harp under Mary Warfel’s 
skillfut fingers performs this mission. It is doubtful 





MARY WARFEL, 
The gifted harpist, who achieved a marked success at the Maine 
Music Festival. 


whether a harpist has ever been accorded more genuine 
applause, fortified by floral tributes, than that given this 
charming young artist at this year’s Maine Music Festival. 
William Rogers Chapman, conductor. Judging from the 
number of her appearances, Miss Warfel might aptly be 
termed the “main” artist at the “Maine” Festival, for she 
played the harp parts in all the orchestral numbers at each 
of the performances and six public rehearsals. 

Of her solo appearance in Bangor, the Daily Commer- 
cial said, “The audience was delighted. Few there are 
whe realize the possibilities of the golden-stringed instru- 
ment Miss Warfel plays so brilliantly, so sweetly, so softly 
or so ringingly, as the music and the composer’s mood 
demands. Her first group included many styles of music, 
written especially for harp performance. . . . Miss 
Warfel included in her second group ‘Autumn’ by Thomas. 
Those wonderful fingers played as if the caress of drifting 
leaves brought music from the charmed strings.” The 
consensus of opinion seems to have been the “acme of 











INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THe Musicar 
CourIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musica Courier will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
fidentially. 
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perfection.” In Portland, the discriminating audience was 
so enthusiastic in its applause that she was obliged to 
respond to a number of encores. To quote the Portland 
Datiy Argus: 


Mary Warfel, solo harpist at the matinee concert, was the bright 
illuminating star of the program. Her every number was re- 
ceived with applause and she deserved every bit of the praise that 
was lavished upon her. She received one of the most enthu- 
siastic receptions ever accorded to a musician at a festival here. 
It is easy to understand, after listening to Miss Warfel, how she 
ranks as one of the pre-eminent artists on the concert stage today. 
Added to the wonder beauty of her tone, her masterly and poetic 
rendition, is a personality that appeals with wonderful force to a 
discriminating audience. Under her hands the harp becomes an 
animate thing where cxtreme beauty of tone, exquisite subtlety of 
feeling and sound musicianship combine to make her playing ex 
tremely brilliant and delightful in every way. A grace of manner 
and graciousness of bearing heighten the buoyant charm of her 
personality so that friends have been won to her in unusual num 
ers.” 


Reuben Davies’ Fort Worth Recital 


Reuben Davies, the young American concert pianist, 
gave a recital at the First Methodist Church, Fort 
Worth, Texas, on the evening of November 9, receiving 
the following warm tribute from Margaret Kimball in 
the Fort Worth Recerd of November 10, 1917. 

An appreciative audience greeted Reuben Davies, head of the 
piano department of Texas Woman's College, in his downtown 
recital last night. Mr. Davies is an excellent example of a musician 
who, with his numerous duties in college work, still has time enough 
to devote some of it to concert and make a success of it. Davies 
plays the piano as it should be played, as every serious pianist 
dreams of playing it. Opening the program was a sonata by Chopin 
In this he kept clese to the text but at the same time transfused 
much of his own personality into his interpretation and gave a 
reading of this composition that commanded respect and admiration 
for.the romanticism displayed which is characteristic of Chopin him- 
self. It has been said that Liszt and Chopin once changed seats 
at the piano when the lights were turned out and the audience 
never knew the difference. Well, this might also be said of Chopin 
and Davies, for Davies’ interpretation of Chopin is splendid. 

Of unusual beauty was his playing of the group from Liszt. 
The rendition of the “Love Dreams” and “Forgotten Waltz” were 
vivacious and tender and marked by all the mysticism of the great 
composer himself. A unique number on the program was Bartok’s 
famous “Bear Dance.” It must have taken much time and study 
to prepare this for a rendition such as he gave. It was very inter 
esting to the audience, as it has not been heard here before He 
invested “Romance” (Sibelius) with a suave beauty that made it 
very impressive. “Prelude” (Blanchet) and “Passacaglia” (Scott) 
were given in a lively manner and, at times, exciting with a tinge 
of the military. 

On the whole the program was rendered with feeling and under 
standing—an understanding of his composers such as is attained 
only by a master and that is what Davies is—a master of the 
piano. 


Cornelius van Vliet Scores Again 


Cornelius van Vliet, the Dutch cellist, appeared as solo- 
ist with the Tri-City Orchestra in Davenport, Ia., recently, 
winning again the full approval of the press and public. 

The following are some of the notices that appeared in 
the Davenport papers: 

The famous cellist, Cornelius van Vliet, had the biggest success 
of the evening with his artistic performance of the difficult Saint 
Saéns concerto for cello and orchestra. Mr. van Vliet’s masterful 
interpretation of the concerto, his purity of tone, lovely touch and 
tremendous technic, brought forward such applause that he had 
to give two encores, the brilliant tarantelle by Popper and_ the 
beautiful “Swan” by Saint-Saéns.—Iowa Reform, Davenport, Iowa. 


A storm of applause greeted the evening's soloist, Cornelius van 
Vliet, who is one of the most prominent cellists of the day. When 





CORNELIUS VAN VLIET, 
Cellist. 


but a small boy, he was quite a master of the instrument, and 
now a comparatively young man, he is an artist. He played the 
Saint-Saéns concerto for cello and orchestra, accompanied by the 
orchestra,¢and by the insistent demands of the audience he was 
called back twice to give encores.. Van Vliet has a command of 
tone that for exquisite beauty, sympathetic quality and depth of 
feeling is unequalled. While listening to him, it is like a burst of 
fairy music. He coaxes from the strings fascinating harmonies 
which throb over the audience.—-The Union, Rock Island, Ill. 


Mr. van Vliet was in splendid form. He caught the spirit of 
the French composer in the classic concerto for cello and orchestra, 
and his instrument sang with exquisite harmonies under his sym 
pathetic touch and masterly bowing. In the tarantelle there 
was evidence of the artist’s strong temperamental tendencies, as he 
took the tempo with a breeziness that caught the breath, while his 
masterly rendering of the cadenza in thirds and sixths was quite 
as wonderful technically as it was delightful musically —The Dem- 
ocrat, Davenport, Iowa. 


























Aurelio Giorni 


The Eminent Italian Pianist, writes 
as follows concerning the 


eon Hamlin 
PIANOS 








Mason & Hamlin Co., 
Gentlemen: 

Having exclusively used 
your instruments in_ this, 
my first, season of concert 
work in the United States, 
in all my recitals, orchestral 
and chamber-music appear- 
ances, | wish to express my 
complete satisfaction, and 
profound admiration, for their 
many unique qualities. 


The evenness of their scale 
(equally resounding and sat- 
isfying throughout, and not, 
like many other pianos, only 
intermittently), the beauty 
and depth of their tone, and 
their wonderful carrying 
power, and appeal to the 
entire public, are a source of 
constant delight to me. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Aurelio Giorn 
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MAX LIEBLING ¢2<2: 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address: 828 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Cirete. N.Y. CITY 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


2641 GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


CELEBRATED CONTRALTO. 
Formerly of the eee Opera Company. 
East Thirtyfifth Street - New York City 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC. 
Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associations, etc. 
Address Reom 80, 213 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


WITHERSPOON 5::s 


Metropolitan Opera Avaliable tor Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
i West 34th Street - : - New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS S¢= 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Groadway,. New York 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW VORK. N. Y. 




















The Only 


FRENCH 
REPERTOIRE TENOR 


In America at Present 








Rooces ps Bruyn 


® RIEMENSCHNEID 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARYTONE 








Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West sath Street ~ - - - - New York 


Chickering Piano Used. 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


Im America Entire Season 1917-18 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
-11 Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bldg.), New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing” ; 

Author, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 
in English.” 


40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 


(SCAR SAENGER 


Teacher of Famous Opera and Concert Singers 


From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera. 





























Telephone 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 E. 8ist Street, New York 
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PAUL REIMERS, TENOR, 
QUALIFIES AS A HUMORIST 


When Paul Reimers gave a series of lecture-recitals in 
New York two seasons ago, following his annual song 
recitals, he revealed to many in his audiences for the first 
time his remarkable powers of humorous entertainment. 
The tenor interspersed his splendid song interpretations 
with poignant remarks and clever witticisms. When, 
toward the close of one of the programs, he seated bim- 
self at the piano and imitated the singing of an amateur, 
contrasting it with a professional of skill in matters of 
attack, slurring, vocal coloring, etc., the ripple of merri- 
ment that had followed his previous remarks changed to 
peals of laughter 

To his intimate friends and acquaintances, however, Mr. 
Reimers has long been .known to possess a strong sens¢ 
of humor, which he is apt to exercise most unexpectedly, 
and greatly to the delight of those about him. His return 
from a concert tour is always looked forward to with a 
great deal of pleasure by his friends and associates, be- 
cause nobody can picture the little incidents of travel and 
of meeting other people in the same droll and merry 
manner as Paul Reimers 

Returning from an extensive concert tour through the 
Middle West and South West a few days before his 
annual New York recital at Aeolian Hall, November 23, 
Mr. Reimers, discussing the various incidents of the tour 
at the office of the Music League of America, said: 

“My train had come to a stop at a tank town some- 
where in the middle of a desert, and I was told that we 
would stay there for about twenty minutes. As I felt 
a keen desire to stretch my cramped limbs after a night 
in the sleeping car, | wandered off into the “town,” which 
consisted of a few smoke-blackened houses. I had only 
gone a few steps, when my eye lighted upon a shop win- 
dow from which the gaudiest and loudest of ties I have 
ever seen seemed to beckon to me fervently. Their color 
combinations would have made Bakst hide his head in 
shame. I was just thinking what excellent fun it would 
be if I bought one of the monstrosities and presented it 
with a serious face to my accompanist, when there was 
a shrill blast of a whistle, which sent three icy shivers 
down my spine, and as | turned, I saw the last cars of 
the train disappear beyond the station, with Blair Neele, 
my accompanist, frantically waving to me from the rear 
platform. I was glued to the spot in an attack of paraly- 
sis. When I finally regained control of my shattered 
nerves, I was back at the station in a few leaps and 
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started shouting down the track after the train. Mean- 
while, my accompanist had argued with the conductor for 


another stop. The conductor saw the point when he 
looked down the track from the rear platform, and I got 
back on board dripping with perspiration. Even now I 
grow quite warm at the mere thought of it. 

“Everywhere I met the most enthusiastic audiences. 
Naturally, in the smaller midwestern cities they differ 
materially from our eastern concert audiences. They are 
not so restrained, and you will understand what I mean 
when I say that baby carriages in the lobbies of the con- 
cert halls are not an uncommon sight. On one occasion 
a child had evidently not behaved as it should, for I 
observed the mother leaving her seat hastily in the middle 
of a number. 

“But in a!l seriousness, I am looking forward to the 
greatest musical season that this country has ever experi- 
enced, with each succeeding season becoming greater in 
the musical appreciation of the public.” 


Sterner Artist-Pupils at Bronx Forum 


Vocal pupils of Ralfe Leech Sterner, director of the 
New York School of Music and Arts, are those heard 
exclusively at the regular meetings of the Bronx Open 
Forum, at Morris High School auditorium, 166th street 
and Boston road, New York. November 25, three of 
them, namely, Annie Grace, Jane Morris and Marian 
Spav rosky, sang solos, selected for their appropriateness, 
viz., “Somewhere in France” (Hartmann), “Land of Hope 
and Glory” (Elgar) and “When the Boys Come Home” 
(Speaks). Their singing created enthusiasm, Brigadier- 
General Hoyle, Hon. George G. Battle and Major Louis L. 
Seaman, who took part in the forum, leading in the 
applause. 


La Bonte and Van Dresser, Samaritans 





Henri la Borte, the American tenor, and Marcia van 
Dresser, formerly of the Chicago Opera, gave a concert 
for the benefit of the Armenian and Syrian Relief Com- 
mittee at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on Sunday, 
November 25. Addresses were delivered by Henry Mor- 
genthau, formerly American Ambassador to Turkey, and 
Rabbi Wise. The Academy was packed to capacitv and 
the singers were received with enthusiasm. Mr. la Bonte 
sang the “Celeste Aida” as his principal number and 
a group of lighter compositions. 
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INDOOR SPORTS— 


Paul Reimers galloping through Central Park on the arm = 
of a chair. = 






































\ CHECK IN PAUL REIMERS’ CAREER— 


The one he received after his last concert 


“I HEAR THEM CALLING ME”— 
Probably into the dining room, 
Photos by Bain News Service. 
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PAUL REIMERS LOOKING FOR THE MISSING LINKS 
—On top of a New York apartment house. S 
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ELIAS BREESKIN’S BOOKINGS 


Talented Young Russian Violinist to Make First Amer- 
ican Tour 





Elias Breeskin, Russian violinist, begins his first Amer- 
ican tour this season under the direction of Daniel Mayer. 

Breeskin was born in Ekaterenoslav twenty-one years 
ago and is a member of a musical family. His talent and 
predilection for the violin were noted at the early age of 
four. So marked was his sense of pitch that he was 
taken by his brother, also highly talented, to the authorities 
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Violinist. 
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where, upon their advice, he 
in musical studies until he 
was seven years old. Two years after beginning work 
there he had won first prize at the conservatory. 

Leopold Auer, to whom so many noted violinists 
acknowledge their obligation, at this time, while on tour, 
heard young Breeskin and is said to have remarked upon 
his musical gifts. The young artist, at the suggestion of 
Auer, was sent to the conservatory in Petrograd for one 
year, but his studies were interrupted by the massacre at 
that time. Barely escaping with their lives, the members 
of the family reached Austria, but the hardships and pov- 
erty of the group were accentuated by the discovery that 
the young violinist had contracted trachoma while en route 
and was blind. 

Living in a dark cellar and in utter despair, the boy still 
clung to his instrument. When a noted professor of the 
Cracow Conservatory, who indulged in the pastime of 
Haroun as a relief to his arduous teaching, happened near, 
he heard the tones of the violin, made inquiries and a 
personal examination. Breeskin was taken by the peda- 
gogue to a local clinic, where a rare operation was per- 
formed successfully by eminent surgeons who had become 
interested in the young genius, and his sight was saved. 

Young Breeskin was soon acclaimed on the continent, 
and appeared by royal command at state functions and 
not yet twelve years old, he came 


the local conservatory, 


concerts. At this time, ' 1 
to America, with his family, which settled in Wash- 
ington. 


His talents attracted the attention of Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, and a fund was raised for his future musical 
education. In Baltimore, later, he created new friends and 
a broader scope of work. Under the guidance of Kneisel 
his studies were continued in New York at the Institute 
of Musical Art, where he graduated in 1915, as winner of 
the first prize. In addition to his technical education, Mr. 
Breeskin enlarged his resources by a course at Columbia 
University. 

In proof of their faith in the star of this young violinist, 
his patrons and admirers have recently purchased for him 
a Stradivarius valued at $16,000, with a Tourte bow, the 


mounting of which is said to be by Louis KVIII, and 
which was originally the property of that monarch’s 
favorite court musician. 

Mr. Breeskin’s bookings to date are: December 16, 
Chicago; January 19, Boston; January 28, New York; 
February 5, Cleveland; February 7, Washington; February 
14, Philadelphia; February 16, Boston; February 26, Cin- 


cinnati; March 22, Baltimore. 


“Somebody Loves Me,” 


a Popular Number 





“Somebody Loves Me,” by Ralph Cox, has been featured 
by Mary Adele Hays, soprano, on her Redpath tours of the 
West and South. Miss Hays reports that it is one of her 
most popular numbers. 

Harriet McConnell, contralto, and Mary Potter, con- 
tralto, are also both using this song with great success. 


People’s Chamber Concert 





The second Friday evening chamber-music concert by 
the People’s Symphony Concerts Auxiliary Club will be 
held in the Washington Irving High School, New York, 





MUSICAL COURIER 


Friday, December 7, the attraction being the Barrere 


Ensemble. The program will include the Haydn octet 
for oboes, clarinets, horns and bassoons; “Woodland 
Sketches,” by MacDowell; a group by George Chadwick, 


and numbers by Perilhou, Chopin, Pfeiffer, De Bailly and 
Gouvy. The usual special reduced rates for students and 
workers will prevail. 


May Mukle in the East 





Owing to the illness of Florence L. Pease, May Mukle, 
the gifted cellist, is now under the management of Haen- 
sel and Jones. Until March 1, Miss Mukle will fill 
engagements in the East, and after that time she will go 
to the Pacific Coast, returning East early in April. Her 
Western trip will be under the management of Jessica 
Colbert, 641 Post street, San Francisco, Cal. In addi- 
tion to a New York appearance on December Io at Car- 
negie Hall, Miss Mukle is booked for engagements in 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, Minneapolis, Toledo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Montreal, Ottawa, etc. 


Whithorne Compositions Performed 





compositions of Emerson Whithorne will be ex- 
performed this winter. Of his larger works, 
tone picture “The Rain,” which had to 
repeated when played for the first time 
by the St. Louis Symphory Orchestra last season, will 
figure on a Stransky New York Philharmonic program 
in January next. Then Max Zach and the St. Louis 
Symphony will play a symphonic phantasy in large form, 
‘Ranga,” on a Hindoo tale by Bain, at the pair of con 
certs taking place December 14 and 15. Arthur Shattuck, 
the pianist, is using “The Rain,” in its piano transcrip 
tion and “The Cuckoo” on his programs. At his New 
York recital Paul Reimers, tenor, sang a Chinese song, 
“By the Eastern Gate.” which is heing issued by Carl 
Fischer, New York. Other Whithorne works which will 
shortly be published by Fischer are “Put by the Lute,” 
dedicated to and being introduced hy Oscar Seagle, and 
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EMERSON WHITHORNE 


“In the Olive Grove,’ a song for soprano from the song- 
cycle, “Song of Sappho,” to Bliss Carman’s words. G. 
Ricordi, New York, have just brought out his “The Babe 
in the Garden.” with Fugene Field’s words, dedicated 
to the composer’s son, Cedric Villiers Whithorne, and a 
Gaelic song, “Dalna,” to Fiona Macleod’s words 


Mabel Beddoe to Tour with Tina Lerner 





Mabel Beddoe, the charming Canadian contralto, has 
started her first concert tour under Annie Friedberg’s man- 
agement. Miss Beddoe sang with great success at the 
Woman’s Club in Pelham, N. Y., and was immediately en 
gaged to appear at the Westchester Woman’s Club in 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on November 2! Her manager 
has booked her so far for more than thirty concerts, and 
dates are increasing daily. Her January tour in connection 
with Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, will take her to the 
Pacific Coast and through the northern part of Canada 


Ernesto Berumen to Make New York Debut 


An interesting additioh is promised to the musical world 
of New York early next year in the person of Ernesto 
Berumen, a young Mexican pianist, who will make his 
debut in Aeolian Hall on January 31. Mr. Berumen, who 
studied at the Leipsic Conservatory and also with the late 
Leschetizky, will present a program of classical and mod- 
ern music. 


Kinsey Here 





Carl D. Kinsey, head of the Chicago Musical College, 
was in New York several days last week for a business 
visit. 
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The ideal of the 


Stemway Piano 
is a beautiful 
voice. The 
work of the 
Steinway family 
is to create a 
sensitive but per- 
manent vehicle 
for its expres- 
sion. 


‘The Steinway realiza- 
tion means the elevation 
and furtherance of the 
great art of music. 
Their field is the world 
and mankind is the 
beneficiary. Rarely 
have men had such in- 
spiration and more rare- 
ly have they risen to 
the heights or possessed 
such unobscured and 
prophetic vision of the 
intellectual needs.” 





























Steinway & Sons 
STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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Mile. DE FOREST-ANDERSON 


World Celebrated Woman Flutist In America 1917 1918 
Personal Representative: Julian Pollak 47 West 42nd St. New York 


LOUIS MOSCOWITZ 


CELLIST 








ARTHUR GEORGE 


Address: 3099 Broadway, New York City Tel. 9740 Morningside 


LOUIS WOLFF 


SOLO VIOLINIST 








LEON KOURCIK 


Pupil of Victor Maurel 


Address: 24 West I1lth Street, New York Telephone 2006 Harlem 


JANE CROSBY 


LYRIC SOPRANO AND VOCAL TEACHER 
70 EATON PLACE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. Tel. 2393-R Orange 








OLIVE. 


KLINE 


Concert-Oratorio-Recital 


Management: Wolisohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St.,N. Y. City 


AROLD HENR 


Tour 1917-18 Booking 


Mr. Henry continues to win by artistic solidity, original talent for 
His execu- 














haracterisation and, as occasion offers, poetie feeling. 
tion is vemarkable Maurice Halperson, The N. Y. Staats-Zeitung, 
March 9, ! 
Management: John Anderson, 613, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Personai 613-14 Lyon & Healy Bldg. 
Address Chicago 
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Used and Endorsed by Musical 
Artists Everywhere, including 
MAfIE SUNDELIUS 
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Give Christmas Cheer to Prisoners’ Families 
November 15, 1917. 


The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Dear Sir-—May I again this year bring to the hearts of your 
readers the plea for help and sympathy from the prison shadowed 
homes where we shall try to bring a little joy and comfort this 
Christmas season? My work in the big state prisons all over this 
country has brought me in touch not only with tens of thousands 
of men incarcerated there, but also with their families, to whom 
they send me in the hours of sickness, poverty or despair that fall 
so cruelly to their lot. The men in prison have at least clothing, 
food and shelter while they serve their term, but the wife and 
little ones at home have often to face cold and hunger and are 
the innocent victims of an undeserved fate. 

For years we have tried to gladden their Christmas. We don’t 
call them together to join in one big dinner. That of course 
would be impossible and would not be a lasting help. Our method 
is to pack big Christmas boxes of groceries, new clothing and toys. 
As each family’s need is investigated we are able to provide just 
what they need most. 

There still rings in my ears the woeful little voice of one of the 
small children we visited before Christmas. She was only a tiny 
child, but she was looking after four tinier ones in their two- 
roomed home while mother was out to work. “No, there won't be 
no Christmas this year, papa’s away and Santa Claus is dead.” Will 
some of the readers of this message help me. to resurrect Santa 
Claus for the hundreds of little ones we long to help? 

I know this year the work will be harder than ever because so 
much financial help is going to answer the great need in war- 
stricken countries overseas. We cannot be selfish or regret for a 
moment the generous help to other lands, but oh, can we not also 
remember practically these helpless ones at home? 

So that the business methods of our organization may be thor- 
oughly understood let me add that the Volunteers of America is an 
incorporated society, that our books are carefully audited and that 
our treasurer will send a receipt for every dollar received and will 
hold vouchers for every dollar expended. Gifts of toys, clothing 
or money will be most acceptable. They should be addressed to 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, 34 West Twenty-eighth street, New York 
City. We shall indeed be grateful if the readers of this message 
can help us, 

Very truly yours for our country’s prisoners, 
Maup B. Booru. 


Criticises St. Louis Orchestra 
St. Louis, Mo., November 13, 
The Editor, Musical Courier 

I am writing to you because I believe that certain things in con- 
nection with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra should be pub- 
lished in your columns, so as to wake up the local management to 
a sense of responsibility and progressiveness. 

The St. Louis Symphony Society has just published a prospectus, 
in which it. acknowledges that the deficit for the season will 
approximately $40,000. To date $28,000 has been subscribed toward 
this amount, leaving $12.000 to be raised. It seems a painful 
admission to the rest of the country and a real humiliation to the 
musicians of this city that such a comparatively small sum of money 
should not be oversubscribed by the wealthy music lovers of St. 
Louis, especially as one may become a guarantor of the orchestra 
by paying as little as $5.00. This year there are 199 guarantors, as 
against 306 last season. Perhaps more might materialize later on, 
and it certainly is to be hoped so, 
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Many persons in St. Louis object to the management of our 
symphony orchestra. I know some local music teachers here who 
do not buy season tickets because they object to the management, 
which, in their estimation, should be renovated and reorganized. 
According to all reports, there is a fair sale of seats for this season, 
and a number of cheaper artists have been engaged. 

The main trouble with the orchestra is that it does not advertise 
sufficiently, especially in the music journals. Very few people out- 
side of St. Louis know that there is an orchestra in this city, and 
as that organization has no reputation beyond the borders of our 
home town, a large proportion of the persons living here do 
not believe that the orchestra is a first-class organization. They 
make comparisons with the orchestras of Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and other cities, and cannot understand why those bodies 
are in demand all over the country and why nobody seems to desire 
to hear the St. Louis Orchestra outside of its home town. It makes 
the music teachers and music lovers in St. Louis angry that its 
orchestra does not have more publicity outside. The music teachers 
naturally feel that if the orchestra would advertise properly, St. 
Louis music lovers would be benefited and the teachers here would 
have more pupils from out of town. 

Recently the Sunday “pop” concerts commenced long after the 
advertised time, because there was only one ticket ~~ & There 
should have been two, one for the baleony and one for the lower 
floor. The war tax made persons stand out in the cold, and I 
heard many people say that they will not come again unless things 
are managed differently in the future. 

‘It pleases a great many St. Louisians when your paper writes 
— such a fearless pen about the St. Louis Orchestra and its 
affairs. 

If only the St. Louis Orchestra could get business outside of 
its own city everything would be well. However, as long as the 
management is parsimonious enough not to arrange for proper pub- 
licity, there will be no demand to hear the orchestra outside of 
St.. Louis. 

Even the leader, Max Zach, is not a guarantor of the orchestra, 
although he could become one for $5.00. Also, I do not see E. R. 
Kroeger’s name on the list of guarantors, but perhaps he belongs 
to the dissatisfied ones. 

As soon as the symphony concerts end here each spring, Mr. 
Zach at once sets off for Boston. A great many persons in St. 
Louis would like to have a conductor who lives here always, and 
who would be interested enough to strive to make the city musical 
at all times of the year. 

Several teachers said to me recently that they hoped the orchestra 
would disband, as that is the only way to get rid of the manage- 
ment. In that event, some local manager could bring out-of-town 
orchestras, in the manner that Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Cleveland 
employ them. However, it seems rather cruel to think of the 
St. Louis Orchestra being broken up and its musicians thrown out 
of employment. 

Other teachers have told me that unless the St. Louis Orchestra 
helps to boom music properly in St. Louis and creates larger musical 
interests here, they will leave for Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia or 
New York after the war. 

Trusting that you will find space for these opinions, which I 
am expressing honestly and without an axe to grind except the 
wish for real musical advancement in St. Louis, I am, with great 
admiration for your truthful and powerful journal, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Sr. Louis Musician. 

(I am sending you my name, but do not desire to have it pub- 
lished, for obvious reasons.) 





Hackett Again Wins in Boston and Springfield 





Arthur Hackett sang at the Auditorium, Springfield, 
Mass., November 27, and at Symphony Hall, Boston, on 
Thanksgiving Day, in each city adding to the laurels he 
had already won. The Springfield Republican reviewer 
said: “The favorable impression he made at that time (a 
year ago with Geraldine Farrar) was duplicated by his 
work last night, which was excellent throughout. ‘The 
Bells of Rheims,’ by Lemaire, came the closest to doing 
full justice to his ability and he made this striking com- 
position very effective.” The Boston Globe of November 
30 writes: “Mr. Hackett is making tremendous strides in 
his art. Since last heard in Boston his singing of songs 
has improved marvelously. The group of admirably chosen 
and contrasted French songs were sung with discerning 
distinction in emotional values and in dramatic expression. 
There was atmosphere, imagination; in Fauré’s exquisite 
‘Elle,’ subtlety, and in ‘The Vultures’ of Lenormand, a 
terrible picture, the sweeping strokes and bold colors of 
the impressionist.” 


Russian Symphony Patriotism 





Members of the Russian Symphony Orchestra are show- 
ing their patriotism and their appreciation of the sacrifices 
being made by the men now with the colors at the different 
camps by giving concerts wherever possible while on their 
present tour. It is the first of the big orchestras to do 
such a thing, and aside from the dramatic entertainments 
which have been given to the Plattsburgers by the New 
York theatrical managers, nothing else on this magnitude 
has been attempted at the camps. The first concert took 
place at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., on November 18, and 
was arranged for by the War Work Council of the Y. M. 
C. A. A program suited to the occasion was given, and 
received the ringing approbation of the men. After the 
concert the orchestra members were entertained by the of- 
ficers of the camp before going to Norfolk, Va. 
where the fifteenth annual tour of the Russian Symphony 
opened. 

On Thanksgiving night the Russians took part in a 
monster benefit concert given at the Syrian Mosque in Pitts- 
burgh, under the auspices of the Pittsburgh Dispatch Sol- 
diers’ Tobacco Fund. 


Althouse Re-engaged for North Shore Festival 





One of the first artists to be engaged by Carl D. Kinsey, 
who was in New York last week for the purpose of sign- 
ing up artists for the annual North Shore Festival at 
Evanston, Ill, was Paul Althouse, the American tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. So great was this 
young tenor’s success at the same festival last year, when 
he sang in Sullivan's “Golden Legend,” that he was imme- 
diately promised a re-engagement. In fulfilment of . this 
promise, contracts have been signed with his managers, 
Haensel and Jones, for Mr. Althouse’s appearance at the 
Evanston festival on May 27, 1918, to sing the tenor role 
in Elgar’s “Caractacus.” 
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METROPOLITAN ARTISTS ENLIVEN 
OMAHA MUSICAL EVENTS 


“Oratorio Artists,” Merle and Bechtel Alcock, Seagle 
and Brown on Roster 





Omaha, Neb., November 26, 1917. 

Reed. Miller, tenor; Myrtle Thornburg, soprano; 
Nevada’ Van der Veer, contralto, and Frederick Wheeler, 
bass, appeared here last month in one of the concerts 
of the Blackstone Hotel series under the name of the 
“Oratorio Artists.” The quartet gave a splendid pro- 
gram of solos and concerted numbers, assisted by Frank 
Braur, pianist and accompanist. 

A more recent event in the same series was the recital 
given by Merle and Bechtel Alcock, respectively contralto 
and tenor, accompanied by Dorothy Sublette, pianist, who 
were heard here the evening of November 16 in an attrac- 
tive program of modern numbers. 

The Tuesday Musical Club of this city opened its pres- 
ent year’s series of musical events by presenting Oscar 
Seagle, baritone, and Eddy Brown, violinist, in a recital 
at Beyd's Theatre on the evening of November 8. The 
beautiful program furnished by the two sterling artists 
gave endless delight to a large audience, 

Adelyn Wood and Dorothy Morton, two of the city’s 
younger, but not the less talented pianists, collaborated i: 
a two-piano recital last week, for the benefit of the Arme 
nian relief fund. The two young players showed a good 
ensemble, much technical skill, and very pronounced musi- 
cal gifts in a®representative program from the two piano 
literature. 

Mr. and- Mrs. Cecil Berryman, two well known profes- 
sionals in the lecel pianistic field, also contributed an eve 
ning of two piano music last week, confining their selec 
tions to works from ‘he modern Frengh literature, and 
showing»éle@mselves: well fitted musically and technically 
for the work in hand 

Martin W. Bush, a prominent pianist of this city, was 
heard in a recital at the First Baptist Church on the eve 
ning of November 13. Among the numbers on the pro- 
gram were Weber’s C major sonata, Schumann’s “Davids- 
buendler Tanze,” and modern pieces’ by Paderewski, 
Dohnanyi, and others. 

Robert Cuscaden, violinist, has taken up his residence in 
Omaha again after an absence of almost ten years, spent 
in musical activity in Berlin and Boston. Mr. Cuscaden 
is starting a movement which has as its ultimate goal the 
establishment of a symphony orchestra here. Friends of 
Mr. Cuscaden, and of music in general, are heartily wish- 
ing him success in the new venture. New developments 
will be ay in the future. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas j, Kelly, now of Cincinnati, but 
for years prominent factors in the musical life of this 
city, were visitors here early in November, when Mr. 
Kelly was engaged to conduct the community singing for 
the Nebraska Teachers’ Association. 

Louise Shadduck Zabriskie gave an organ recital at the 
new First Presbyterian Church on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, November 11, assisted by Louise Jansen-Wylie, so- 
prano, 

Hazel Silver, formerly of this city, but. now a resident 
of Chicago, gave a song recital last Wednesday evening 
at the First Methodist Church, assisted by Mabel Wood- 
worth-Jensen, violinist, and Nora Neal, accompanist. The 
trio proved themselves very accomplished recitalists. 

A new chapter of the American Guild of Organists has 
recently heen organized in this State. Ben Stanley, organ- 
ist of Trinity Cathedral, has been appointed dean. 

Henry Cox, violinist, of this city, was soloist with the 
Lincoln Symphony Orchestra at its concert there last Tues- 
day. Mr. Cox performed the Mendelssohn concerto. 

Edith L. Wagonor and Alice Davis Berryman have re- 
cently presented pupils in public recitals here. J. P. D. 


Ten Minutes with J. J. Hattstaedt 





John J. Hattstaedt, head of the American Conservatory 
of Music in Chicago, not long ago had some interesting 
things to say to a Musicat Courter representative. He 
was asked how the school’s enrollment had fared this 
season. 

“T am very well satisfied, considering the national crisis 
we are passing through,” replied Dr. Hattstaedt; “we have 
more pupils at the school than ever before. However, 
most of their parents are looking for ‘bargains’; that is 
to say, a discount on the regular rate. On the other hand, 
married teachers are asking for an increase. Therefore 
the school, with more pupils than formerly, probably will 
make a little less money than usual.” 

“Did the draft affect your institution much?” 

“Naturally. The young men among my teachers were 
drafted and their pupils only reluctantly consented to 
study under other instructors who were mostly older men 
and therefore more expensive. Many of the pupils object 
to women teachers and will not have them at any price.” 

“Is there a special cult of American music at your con- 
servatory?” 

“Twenty-five years ago I did pioneering in Iflinois for 
the cause of American musicians and at the time I pre- 
sented students and teachers in all-American programs. I 
received the thanks of all the American composers, in- 
cluding Foote, Chadwick and others. Only one objected 
and that was MacDowell, from whom I had a letter 
(which still is in the American Conservatory safe) saying 
that MacDowell objected vehemently to having his work 
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performed on all-American programs, and that if his com- 
position could not be placed with the work of European 
composers it was best not to perform it at all.” 

“Chicago has done wonderful things in helping American 
composers, don’t you think so?” 

“Indeed I do, and Frederick Stock has been most pro- 
gressive and constructive in that regard. It is splendid of 
him to put so many American works on the programs 
of the Chicago Orchestra. Of course a great many Ameri- 
can works lack merit but that is the case also with the com- 
positions by Europeans. Every week I receive letters and 
personal visits from composers asking me to have their 
orchestral works performed. I tell them I have nothing 
to do with the orchestra and advise them to see Stock. 
Many of the young composers thereupon write to or call 
on Stock and state that ‘Hattstaedt sent them.’ . Hattstaedt 
of course was ‘in wrong,’ until last week, when he ex- 
plained to Stock that he told those people they should see 
the conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, who 
alone had jurisdiction in the matter. As they had no let- 
ters from me, and no recommendation at all, I explained 
to Stock that I did not want to be blamed for having his 
time taken up with people not deserving of his attention.” 

Dr. Hattstaedt told the Musicat Courter man many 
other interesting things. The head of the big music school 
also has ideas and is never unwilling to give them out 
especially if they are likely to be suggestive or helpful 
elsewhere. 
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American Institute Recitals 





The thirty-first sonata program, November 30, at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S, Chitten- 
den, dean, was performed by David W. Johnson, pupil 
of Miss Chittenden, and Louise R. Keppel, pupil of Mr. 
Hodgson, both pianists; Emma Folger, violin pupil of 
Mr. Schradieck, and Margaret Spots, pianist, pupil of 
Miss Ditto. They played works by Haydn, Mozart and 
Schutte. The coming Friday, December 7, at 4 o’clock, 
works by Mendelssohn and Mozart will be played by 
\lice Clausen, Eleanor Mead, Edith Miller, Lizzie 
Herndon and Rose Hartley. 

On November 26 a gathering of good size listened to 
a program of piano, vocal, violin and cello pieces, twelve 
numbers making up an interesting program. Some of 
those who were heard by the present writer were Mil 
dred Dewsnap and Hinkle Barcus, who sang songs with 
intelligence and spirit; Ada Keigwin, pianist, who played 
Sibelius’ romance with good expression; Regina Dufft, 
violinist, who plays with warm musical expression; Lois 
Rogers and Mildred Pyke, pianists, who are a credit to 
their teacher, Miss Chittenden Beside these, the fol 
lowing students showed some of the results of their 
study: Bernice Nicolson, Alice Clausen, Mildred Deats 
Madeline Giller, Louise Keppel, and the Kentucky 
rrio, consisting of Em Smith, violinist; C. Zelma Cros- 
by, cellist, and May Bingham, pianist 
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AUL REIMERS 


New York Herald, November 24, 1917: 
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two instruments were not absolutely together. Each player 
seemed to anticipate the wishes of the other. Their on- 
ward rushes toward the big climaxes were splendidly 
executed, and the delicate expressiveness of the softer 
passages was given forth with rare beauty both of tone 
and nuance. 

Between the two sonatas De la Plate sang the “Chanson 
de Mephistopheles,” by Moussorgsky; an aria from “For- 
tunio,” by Messenger, and “Fragment,” by Hartmann. 
De la Piate has a voice of truly delicious quality. It is 
a bass, or rather a bass baritone, with the sonority of a 
bass and the lightness and flexibility of a baritone. He is 
evidently a deep student and his interpretations show care 
as well as inspiration. Also he has humor arfd a certain 
manner which is intimate yet never lacks either poise or 
dignity. The combination of these qualities is delightful 
and places him high in the scale of true art among the 
singers. He made much of the Moussorgsky selection, 
instilling into it much of that Mephistophelian sardonic 
humor upon which its success depends; and he gave a 
most lovely interpretation of the other two songs, espe- 
cially of the delicate “Fragment” in which Arthur Hart- 
mann shows his gift as a composer of the modern school. 
Mr. De la Plate sang two encores. He was finely accom- 
panied by Miss Hope. 

The dates of the other concerts of the series are Decem- 
ber 18, when the Brahms sonata, op. 100, and Beethoven's 
op. 47 (“Kreutzer”) will be given; January 18, a piano 
recital; February 15, sonatas by Strauss and Mozart; and 
March 15, when the program will offer a sonata by Handel 
and the Beethoven op. 30, No. 2, in C minor. At each 
of these sonata evenings De la Plate will sing a group of 
songs. 

Opera Season Closes 


With an “extra” matinee this afternoon the present sea- 
son of the La Scala Opera Company closes after two 
weeks of performances successful both artistically and ma- 
terially. The program of the second week consisted of “La 
Bohéme,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Thais,” “The Barber of 
Seville,” “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” “Trovatore” and “But- 
terfly.” The casts were the same as those noticed last 
week and need not be noticed at length. It only remains 
to mention the names of some of the artists whose com- 
mendable interpretation of lesser roles gave to this com- 
pany the balance which stamps it as one of the best of 
western companies: Mario Valle the Sharpless in “But- 
terfly”; Aristide Nero, Goro in the same opera; José 
Corral, the Bonze; Italo Picchi, Cesare in “La Tosca”; 
Roberto Viglione, Marcel in “La Bohéme”; and last, but 
not least, Baby Elsa Jacchia in “Butterfly. All of these 
added with their excellent art to the general present- 
ability of th® operas in which they appeared. 

An “Experimental Evening” 

Bertha and Katherine Fiske gave the first of their “ex- 
perimental evenings” on November 14. This should have 
been included in the last letter but the program became 
misplaced and was overlooked. These girls possess unus- 
ual originality, both in what they select to do and in the 
manner in which they do it. A subtitle to this program 
was “Motifs Grotesque Black and White, Mimed in Min- 
strel Manner.” There was some music and some poetry 
“free verse and otherwise.” There was a play of Pierrot, 
a vagrant pantomime, and “Puff and Powder,” a fancy 
from Vanity Fair. Accompaniments were played by 
Heinrich Tandler. If this was an “experimental” even- 
ing the experiment is certainly well worth repeating. 


F. 
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On November 20 the MacDowell Club met in the ball- 
room of the Multnomah Hotel and listened to the artistic 
work of Alice Price Moore, contralto, of Baker, Ore.; 
Dorothy Bliss, violinist, and Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke 
and Mrs. Walter Bliss, accompanists. Mrs. Burke’s own 
composition, “The Day Fly,” won much applause. This 
progressive club will present in recital from time to time 
musicians from the small towns of Oregon. 

The Swedish Singing Club Columbia, Charles Swenson, 
director, gave an interesting concert on November 16, the 
oceasion being the 100th anniversary of the birth of the 
Swedish composer, Sunnar Wennerberg. _ 

Gregor Cherniavsky, violinist, brother of Leo, Jan and 
Mischel Cherniavsky, of the noted Cherniavsky Trio, is 
a newcomer. He hails from Bostovdon, Russia, which 
city he left on September 2. 

Henri Scott, bass-baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera 
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Company, assisted by Edgar E. Coursen, accompanist, of 
a appeared in recital at Salem, Ore., on Novem- 
yer 12, 

J. Adrian Epping, baritone, has just been appointed 
director of the choir of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Hartridge Whipp, baritone, is leaving for New York 
City, where he will appear in recital. ee 
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At the Bishop’s School a recital was given by Natalie 
Bigelow, violinist, assisted by Mrs. H. W. Sharman, pianist, 
and Mrs, Tyndall Gray (Florence Shinkel Gray), accom- 
panist. Mrs. Sharman is a pupil of Mrs. Gray, who has 
charge of the music department in the Bishop’s School. 

The program consisted of Sjogren’s sonata in E minor 
for violin and piano, Handel’s sonata in A majer and a 
group of smaller pieces, one of them, a caprice, by the 
violinist, who proved to be not only a most excellent per- 
former but a talented composer as well. Mrs. Sharman 
gave a brilliant rendition of Chopin’s ballade in A flat. 
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The second concert of the Slack Artist series, with 
Alma Gluck, was a success from all viewpoints. 

Two carloads of new civic organ have been shippec 
from the Wurlitzer factory in North Tonawanda, N. Y 
Three more loads (Denver imports by carloads cven its 
music!) are to follow them. Chicago workmen came to 
install it all. A recent letter from the factory to Mayor 
Speer explains that sixty days will be required for instal- 
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lation, thirty for tuning, then the long talked of organ 
will be in evidence. 

The Scala Opera Company has had to cancel its Colo- 
rado dates because of trouble about railroad exigencies. 

The San Carlo Company will keep to its promises and 
open its week of grand opera December 26. 

A twilight concert will be given by the Denver Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, December 6, as a Red Cross benefit. 
lwo Denverites, Hartridge and Larry Whipp, will figure 
on the program. The former has been touring with the 
Lombardi Opera Company on the Pacific Coast and the 
Western slope. 

Laverne Lotz, a young pianist of Denver, is 
attention. 

Celeste McDaniel, Annie Lee Gentry, Ruth Nostrum, 
Louise Butler, Jean Woodward, Virginia Bennett, Estelle 
Sheldon, participated in a piano recital at Wolcott School, 
Saturday. 

Most excellent talent for composition is evinced by four 
piano numbers from the pen of Nellie Woodard, a young 
Denverite. The Symphony Club, which meets weekly on 
Friday evenings at the Wolcott Club House, is attracting 
attention by the excellent score reading of a fourteen 
year old girl, Fifi Spandow. She reads from the full 
orchestral score and keeps up with good pianists and a 
four handed piano arrangement at a second piano 


attracting 








St. Mark’s Church witnessed the wedding of a great 
favorite in local musical circles on Thanksgiving evening 
Phillis Perini, known as much for her lovely soprano 
voice as for her beauty, married Percy James Lee. Many 
local musicians figured in the ceremonies, notably Marie 
Braidwood, pianist (maid of honor); Mrs. G. L. Munsen, 
contralto; Mrs. William McPherson, Miss 
Perini has served the city faithfully and generously, sing 
ing for church, for charity, for the Sunday afternoon jail 
concerts (given by the Woman's Club) and the soldiers 
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organist 
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A splendid audience at the Congregational Church, No 
vember 5, accorded Leslie D. Hanson the cordial and 
enthusiastic welcome which he deserved. Mr. Hanson, 
who is musical director of the High School, has 
an unusually well trained voice of excellent quality. It is 
a rich baritone of wide range, his mezzo being especially 
beautiful. His program included works of the best song 
literature of the classic and modern school, the Prologue 
to “Pagliacci” and a group by American composers 
Stephens, La Forge, Campbell-Tipton, Wilson and Bur 
leigh. The latter’s “Deep River,” as an encore, won espe 
cial applause. 

Grace Sensenig’s artistic and colorful 
added much to the pleasure of the evening’s program 

Mr. Hanson and Miss*Sensenig gave a pleasing concert 
at Weiser, Idaho, on November 9. A splendid audience 
showed its appreciation of Mr, Hanson's gen 
erous applause. Miss Sensenig’s piano also 
heartily received 

The third meeting of the Tuesday Musical was held as 
usual at Eiler’s Hall on November 13, the composer of 
the day being Arthur Foote. Mrs. Fraser's splendid paper 
was supplemented by a letter from a pupil of Mr. Foote 
which was very interesting. The program included: Pre 
lude, op. 73, Mrs. Niday; nocturne and prelude, op. 6, 


soise 


accompaniments 


singang by 
were 


solos 


Mrs. Jeffries; “I’m Wearin’ Away,” Mrs. Fraser; “Ro 
mance” in F, Mrs. Castlebury; caprice for two violins, 
Miss M. Sensenig, Miss Castlebury; “When Winds Are 
Raging,” Mrs. Cornell; “Morgen Gesang,” Miss M 


nensenig. 
The three little daughters of Wilsie Martin played two 
duets, “The Bagpipe” and “The Merry Go Round.’ 
little girls had studied with Miss Westgate, of 
Cal, who is a former pupil of Mr. Fi 


Phes¢ 
\lameda, 
rote 


Another Incorporated Musician 
Not long ago the Musicat Courter told about a Salt 
Lake City tenor who had incorporated himself as a 
stock company in order to raise funds with which to 
finish his musical education. Now comes the news that 
the wife of Sascha Votitchenko, the tympanon player, 


has had him incorporated, as she says that “a genius 
should be legally protected from all the practical and 
business details of life which hinder artistic creation.” 
Mrs. Votitchenko, who is an American girl, selling 
shares in her husband’s future successes he first 


concert of the incorporated tympanon player will take 
place here December 30 at the Punch Judy The 
atre, 


and 


Treharne Compositions Being Sung 


At a musicale of the Modern Music Society of New 
York, November 23, the feature of the program was a 
group of songs by Bryceson Treharne, the Welsh com 
poser whose works are attracting so much attention just 
now. The singer was Robert Maitland, the Enelish bass 
On Tuesday, December 4, a complete program of Treharn 
songs was given at the New York Musicians’ Club, the 
participating artists being: Sue Harvard, Marie von | ssen, 


Joseph Mathieu and Robert Maitland \ review of thi 
concert will appear in next week’s Musica Courter 
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CHICAGO DUNNING SEASON 


at the proof of the pudding is in the 
ouise Dunning has every feel 
consistent success which has been hers. As 
ponent of the Dunning System of Im 
study for Beginners, this gifted teacher has 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Texas 
iana on the south to Chicago on the north. 
isses liave been filled to capacity and 
been crowned with the success 
marked as time goes by. Mrs 
is a splendid teacher, but she is also a mother, and 
he is with one of her sons, who is stationed at 
Wadsworth, South Carolina. Captain Dunning’s 
is stationed at Camp Lewis, Tacoma, Wash., 
Dunning zo from the South 


reason to 


where her cl 


where her work has 


RTOW more 


expects to 


Brooklyn Orchestra Formed 


wo a band of Brooklyn amateur musicians 
concerts for the pleasure derived 
this pleasure was shared by 
and so much so that the 
not only in membership, but popu 
after a very successful recital for 

Institute of Brooklyn had given, the 
onsulted with other and decided that 
large a place to be without the founda 
a permanent local orchestra With this 
now being completed to give the 
orchestral concerts of the 
comprise 


ind gave 
Incidentally, 
thiecy played to 
increased 
eason, 
been 
each 
wOklyn was toc 
f all musi 

lt, arrangement are 
Churche a series of 


classical music The organization now 
men, many of whom were dissatisfied member 


Arion and Liederkranz 


1é Vries 

of other organizations such as the 
etic Into this enterprise of their own, these mem 

brought not only fine talent but a spirit and 

which bids fair toward making the orchestra 


her have 
enthusiasm, 
i permanent succes 
President Hugo Leipniker of the new Brooklyn Orches 
tral when questioned about the work, said — 
it it clearly understood that we are in no way trying 
to compete New York organization. We are not 
Perhap near the metropolitan city will be a 
least can try the plan srooklyn 
own local orchestra and that question, of 
settled by the support given to these con 
vhich we mean to put on a subscripition basis. Our 
Herbert Braham, was unanimously elected to 
He is a most able man and very enthusiastic 
enterprise. Our first rehearsal is scheduled for 
seventeenth of December, at which time the 
yur first publie concert will be decided We will 
fer the public excellent programs, absolutely steering far 
from the amateur orchestra and its achiev« 


society 


with any 
bemng sO 
handicap, but we at 
uld have it 
rset will Ine 


miductor 
sition 

yout the 
tenth of 
cate ot 


iway average 
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CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING, 
Founder and exponent of the Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, and the members of her recent Chicago class. 


First row, 
left to right: E 
Ada Kennedy, Rochester, N. Y.; 


left to right: Edith Hodge, Wichita, Kan.; 
*. Luerrette MtNaughton, Muncie, Ind.; 
, Mabel Hall, Las Vegas, N. 


Inez Pyrees, Jacksonville, [ll.; Elizabeth McVoy, Brookhaven, Miss. 
Virginia Ryan, Waco, Texas; Mrs. Dunning; Isabel Tone, Denison, 
Mex. Third row, left to right: Mrs. J. E 


og | row, 
: exas; 
Watkins, Guthrie, Okla.; Mattie 


D. Willis, Waco, Texas; Marguerite McClung, Mt. Carmel, I!l.; Carrie Munger Long, Fort Worth, Texas; Cara Garrett, Pallacios, 


Texas; Jeanette Fuller, Rochester, N. 


Donald, Chicago, Tl; 


Fourth row, left to right: Mrs. f. 
Alice Scothorn, Dallas, Texas; Mrs. J. E. 


ar A Hausmeire, 
William John Hall, St. Louis, Mo.; Norene Robinson, Chicago, Ill. 


Harriet Bacon Mac 


Ill.; Mrs. 


Dallas, Texas; 
Nelle Sansome, 


Wesley Mason, 


Richmond, Ind.; Chicago, 





ments. Our repertoire includes, for example, the Bee- 
thoven and Mozart symphony as well as the Tschaikowsky 
lifth Symphony, so you sce we intend to give the best 
we can to Brooklyn. We have been growing slowly, 
paying our debts as we went along, and if we ever get 
where we want to, perhaps there will be a few of us 
left,” he laughed as he spoke. 

“Why?” 

“Because we will be too good for the orchestra.” 

“Another feature of our work will be the introduction 
f local talent. These soloists will be selected through 
merit only. Money or good looks,” laughed Mr. Leipniker, 
“will play no part in their selection.” 





Mme. Alda Soloist for Mozart ‘Society 


Frances Alda, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is to be the soloist at the first evening concert 
of the New York Mozart Society, Mrs, Noble McConnell, 
president, at Hotel Astor, New York, Tuesday evening, 
December 18. 


Music School Settlement Notes 


The Music School Settlement of New York resumed 
on December 2 its usual free concerts for the first Sun- 
day afternoon of each month. The Senior Orchestra, 
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WEEK STARTING MONDAY, 
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WEEK STARTING MONDAY, 


WITH A SPECIAL XMAS DAY MATINEE 


HERE ARE THE OPERAS TO COME 


WEEK STARTING MONDAY, DECEMBER 3, ‘*PINAFORE” 

DECEMBER 10, “IL TROVATORE”’ (by request) 
DECEMBER 17, *“*PIRATES OF PENZANCE” 
DECEMBER 24, ‘*CHIMES OF NORMANDY” 


OTHER OPERAS TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER 
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Arthur Farwell, conductor, was heard in works of 
Tschaikowsky and Gluck. More attention is being 


given to the vocal department of the school than for- 
merly, and the first Sunday concert included vocal en- 
sembles of Handel and other vocal numbers by Bach 
and Goldmark. On Sunday evening, November 25, 
Harold Berkley, concertmaster of the Senior Orchestra, 
and one of the leading members of the faculty, gave a 
violin recital at the school. The program included the 
G minor concerto of Vivaldi and the “Symphonie 
Espagnole” of Lalo. 

The Community Orchestra of the Music School has 
changed its original time of meeting to Tuesday even- 
ings, instead of Thursday, and all amateur players of 
orchestral instruments will be welcome to come with- 
out previous notice. The instruments particularly de- 
sired at present are second clarinet, bassoon, horn, 
trumpet, trombone, cellos and especially violas, 


Gustave Ferrari, Composer and Conductor 





Gustave Ferrari was born in 1872 in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. For several years he studied music at the Conserva- 
toire in that city, and secured an organist’s diploma, con- 
tinuing later at the Paris Conservatoire under Eugene 
Gigout. He filled several engagements on returning to his 
native city, going to London in 1901. He has produced a 
large number of songs, organ, violin and piano pieces and 
women’s choruses, among the best known works being hi; 
incidental music to “Hamlet” (Adelphi Theatre, London, 
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GUSTAVE FERRARI, 


Composer-conductor. 


for the second 
“Almanach aux 
solo voices +. 


1905), “Ode to Jean Jacques Rousseau,” 
centenary of that writer (Geneva, 1912) ; 

Images,” a suite for female chorus and 
cycle of songs for soprano solo, “The Wilderness SY a 
Greek ballad dance (Empire Theatre, London, 1915) ; “The 
Forester’s Children,” a poem for female and children’s 
chorus and solo voices; a collection of French folksongs for 


children, and a lyric drama in one act, entitled “Nang 
Ping.” "His four volumes of French folksongs are well 
known. 


Such singers as Povla Frijsh, Emma Roberts, Marcia 
van Dresser, John McCormack, Paul Reimers and Reinald 
Werrenrath have adopted and featured Mr. Ferrari’s songs 
since his arrival in America. 

Mr. Ferrari went back to England for a few months in 
the summer of 1917 to consult with Oscar Asche, director, 
and Fred Norton, the composer, as to the music of “Chu 
Chin Chow,” the tremendous success of London and of New 
York, which Mr. Ferrari is now conducting at the Man- 
hattan Opera House. On the voyage to London the steam- 
ship on which he traveled was attacked by a submarine, 
but happily escaped on account of its superior speed, after 
a running fight of half an hour’s duration. 

Just at the present time the Boston Music Company is 
bringing out a number of compositions by Mr, Ferrari. Of 
particular interest is a book entitled “Twelve Old Rounds 
of France,” and dedicated to John McCormack’s two chil- 
dren. It contains delightful tunes, delightfully arranged 
by Ferrari, and with delightful colored illustrations from 
drawings by Thévenez. The book will be off the press in 
a week or two and will make a splendid Christmas gift for 
children. Another collection of French nursery rhymes 
is now in preparation, and in addition to these five new 
songs by Mr. Ferrari have recently come from the Boston 
Music Company’s press. They are: “A Home,” dedicated 
to Reinald Werrenrath; “Love’s Dirge,” dedicated to 
Charles W. Clark; “Consolation,” “The Other Love” and 
“Birds’ Songs,” dedicated to Lucy Gates. 


Mrs. Babcock Having Busy Season 





Charlotte Babcock, whose New York offices are located 
at Carnegie Hall, reports a very successful season in the 
placing of teachers. Through her agency, Mrs. Schirmer, 
of Boston, is now located at the State University in Seat- 
tle, Wash., and Leon Sampaix at the Toledo Conservatory 
of Music, Toledo, Ohio. Nearby schools have likewise 
come in for a share of Mrs. Babcock’s attention. Owing 
to the number of men who have been drafted, Mrs. Bab- 
cock has had an extremely busy church season, placing five 
singers in one church alone. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
SKILTON IN CINCINNATI 


Charles Sanford Skilton, of the music faculty of the 
University of Kansas, recently made a triple appear- 
ance at Cincinnati as composer, organist and Indian 
drummer. The chief occasion was the performance of 
his “Two Indian Dances” at the last symphony con- 
certs of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. At the 
first concert he played with the orchestra, using his 
own large Indian drum, which he obtained from the 
Pueblo Indians, who had long had it in their tribe, It 
is reported that at the evening concert he received an 
ovation and was recalled six times, until the “War 
Dance” was repeated and the orchestra had also risen 
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to bow its acknowledgments. Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
the conductor, praised the orchestration of the work 
most highly, and was so pleased with it that he imme 
diately altered the program to include it for the next 
tour of the orchestra 
At the Church of the Mr 


Covenant, Skilton, who ts 


a fellow of the American Guild of Organists, gave a 
recital on the new four manual Austin organ, under the 
auspices of the Southern Ohio Chapter of the Guild. 


The program consisted in part of his own works, in 
cluding the “Legend of the Organ Builder,” a melody 
in B flat and a sonata in D minor. An audience of 
over 500 was deeply appreciative and showed especial 
favor to the legend. 
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ADELAIDE FISCHE 


means several other engagements 
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garian [antasie.’ 


New York Tribune. 


recalled several times.” 


technics to the general musical effect. 
qualities of the pianist were revealed. 


many a longing to hear him in recital. 
coming’ off. 








SCORES 
MIGHTILY 


With two orchestras within three days 


November 17, with the Symphony Society of New York, Carnegie Hall 
“The most interesting feature of the concert was Mr. Powell's 

It was a performance in which was revealed beauty of tone, 

rhythmic sense, and a fine appreciation for climactic effect. 


playing of Liszt’s ‘Hun- 
strong 
He was warmly applauded and 


November 19, with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Norfolk, Va. 

“In the Liszt E flat Concerto for piano and orchestra, Powell gave an interpretation on 
broad, eloquent lines, his flawless technic enabling him to subordinate the Lisztian pyro 
It was, however, in the Chopin group that the finer 
The Nocturne 
beauty of tone, depth of feeling, and that spiritual quality in the interpretation only a few 
in a generation of pianists are blessed with. 
Let us hope this happy event will not be long in 
Virginian Pilot and Norfolk Landmark. 


Exclusive Direction: JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


and Impromptu were given with 


This meager measure of Powell's art brought 
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THE EVENT OF THE SEASON 








Chicago, Monday, November 26, 1917 


torium yesterday, and set a vocal and his 
trionic standard for the interpretation of the 
role which it will be difficult to surpass. 

The debut of this interesting baritone had 
been awaited with considerable curiosity, a 
curiosity touched with an interrogation point, 
for Stracciari’s operatic past was remem 
bered by many theatregoers without evoking 
reminiscent thrills. 

Yesterday's house experienced, therefore, 
one of the sensational surprises that go to 
make up the high lights of musical history 





Bic Witn Power. As Rigoletto 
Stracciari’s art has broadened with his Nov. 25, 1917 
voice until both are big with power, and 


subtly controlled by the combined influences 


STRACCIARI Is A SENSATION » The Debut | ti uf nit ation intelligence and genuin 
AS RIGOLETTO. With the gy ny sR ee 
mien T Chicago Opera | produced organ, with its glory mainly in the 

BARITONE, IN DEBUT, DUPLICATES Company of =| "er and medium register 
SUCCESS OF GALLI-CURCI; BIG ae ae ae ee ee 
AUDIENCE IN RIOT OF R ensiadion al <aihieh ‘ead dein Sane 
APPLAUSE | ines very skillfully to ‘coloe bis seating of 
—- the libret I Is me of the great 
By Herman Devries. A French baritones as Dumestre, Devo 
Stracciari’s Rigoletto loosened ‘the flood yod, Guillemot, Ismael and others, with just 
gates of excited enthusiasm at the Audi- C that type of sua penetrating tonal timbre 


REPETITION NECESSARY 


palace of the 


with Gilda, 
sung 


with 
Ihe fall of this curtain was the signal for 
! 


shouts, stamping of feet 1 pandemoniun 
very much like the applause that annunciate« 
Galli-Curci queer f ratura ngers last 


November 
The coda of the ene with its high A 


flat for Stracciari flat for 


I Curci, had to he repeated 
ritics’ 
! 


task 
eemed 


endless 


details, h work in the ducal 
third act, finishing in the duet 
was a masterpiece of acting, and 


superb artistry 


Galli 


after which the 
was counting the recalls. which 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 











Albany, N. Y-—-The Monday Musical Club Chorus, 
Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, conductor, has these officers 


president; Mrs. Wendell M. Milks, 


May | Melius, 

treasurer; Elizabeth J. Hoffman with Julia M. Verch, 
registrar, and Mrs. Raymond N, Fort, librarian. 
lacob Nelson, a Russian who studied harmony with 


Albany to become flutist of 


Vioszkowski, has come to ; ; 
He won favor with 


Leland Symphony Orchestra, 


tric 
is excellent work in the overture to “William Tell,” 
which the orchestra played, F. Howard Walter, direct- 
ing William IL. Widdemer, organist and choirmas- 
ter of the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, present- 
ed his choir in a special musical service before a very 
large audience on a recent Sunday evening Spohr’s 
wntata. “God. Thou Art Great,” was sung with good 
Martin having a soprano solo 


ffect. Mrs. Christian ‘J ; SC 
whicl displayed the sweet clarity of her voice The 
rich contralto of Georgine Theo Avery and the lyric 


tenor of Frederick J. Maples were heard in a duet. 
C. Bertrand Race, baritone, gave the recitative and aria 
from “The Creation” with good effect. The service in- 

‘Crossing the Bar,’ 


luded an unaccompanied quartet, 
{.elah |. Abrams, harpist, gave a group ot numbers and 
ted in the cantata Another special service of 
interest was given by the vested choir of the Trinity 
MI. KE. Church, Frederick P. Denison, directing.  Ex- 
cerpts from “Elijah” were given, the soloists being 
Mlizabeth Schroeder, Louise Eades, Harold Kk. Dow 
ind J. Stevens Kadesch Godfrey J. Smith, precentor 
of the First Lutheran Church, will direct a chorus choir 
in the church services Mrs. Clifford ID. Gregory, a 
well known patron of music, has given a portable pipe 
tone organ to the Albany Base Hospital. George 
Yates Myers conducted a largely attended sacred con 
cert at Vincentian Institute, the soloists being Mary 
Hans. Marie Bernardi Taaffeem, Thomas E. 
Philip Conroy and J. Emmett Wall. James 
was at the piano Jean Newell Bar- 
rett has returned from a visit in Springfield, Mass., 
where she supervises music in the kindergarten Mrs. 
Barrett's relatives have been prominent in musical cir- 
cles in Springfield for more than a century, her grand- 
father. Cyrus Newell, being among the group of pio 
He had four sons, all of whom became 
prominent in musical work, To Cyrus Newell was 
dedicated one of the bells in the municipal chimes, 
lydia F. Stevens gave an organ recital at the Emman- 
uel Baptist Church recently, her program being an ex- 
cellent one Miss Stevens played with distinction and 
fine phrasing the Sibelins “I inlandia,” the orchestral 
effects being especially fine. She also gave the “Liebes- 
tod” from “Tristan and Isolde” and the “Marche Slav 
Another interesting number was a 
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N. Y. Evening Globe: 

“Miss Torpadie sang with 
particularly good effect. Her 
“ “ gift of interpretation is con- 

“One of the most a siderable and guided by intel- 
able song (oy last ligence and musicianly in 
season was ha : ‘ stincts,”’ 
evening by Greta rorpadie 


” 
in Aeolian Hall 

















N. Y. American: 7. 
“GRET A TORPADIEGIVES 
AMBITIOUS PROGRAM 


N. Y. Evening Telegram : 

“Her beautiful voice, her 
growing artistic spirit and her 
unconventional program 
united to give her listeners 
a real treat.” 


N. Y. World: 
“HER RECITAL A 
TRIUMPH ‘ 
“MISS GRETA TORPADIE 
MIGHT HAVE REPEA rED 
NEARLY EVERY SONG 
“If the wishes of the well 
disposed audience had_ been 
Miss Greta Torpa 
die repeated 
nearly every number on the 
program of the song recital 
last evening in Aeolian Hall 
excellent soprano 


N. Y. Tribune: 

“Greta Torpadie, at Aeo- 
lian Hall, gave one of the 
pleasantest programs in many 
weeks, not alone because of 
discreet and expressive 
finely vibrant 


gratified, 
| might have 


her 
use of her i 
voice, but especially because 


“This a 
had been heard here before vi te eee chsiee ot 
in smaller auditoriums and no ng 
it was but natural she £ 
should wish to tempt fortune 

same platform as N. Y. Sun: 


from the : 
her sister artists. Her ven: “MISS TORPADIE 


was a decided success.” CHARMS WITH FINISH 


ture 
OF HER WORK. 

N. Y. Herald: “Miss Torpadie b a singer 
“OG, q 4 i P to 
“ P Torpadie enter whom it is a pleasure | 

ge —y hear. Her style adapts it- 


tained a large audience at 
Acolian Hall last night. She 
is an artistic singer and has 
» fine light voice of more 
than ordinary flexibility... . 

“Mise Torpadie character 


self to songs requiring in 
their delivery charm, sym 
pathy and finish. Last night 
she showed artistic sincerity 
in all she did, and her sing- 
izes her songs well, She has ing gave musical satisfaction 
a talent for catching the for the finesse, tenderness 
moods of her various selec and general intelligence it 
tions.’ contained. 


Management: 
MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
1 West 34th Street, New York 




















composition of her own, a_ setting to Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar,” which a quartet, consisting of Jean- 
nette Reller, Mrs. William J. McCann, George J. Per- 
kins and Lieutenant Roger H. Stonehouse, sang.——The 
Albany Mannerchor gave its annual operette evening 
Thanksgiving, presenting two light compositions, “An 
Evening Promenade” and “The Cooking Husband,” un- 
der the direction of Prof. B. R. Mausert. Among those 
who had leading roles were Martha Arnold, Mina 
Sturm, Annette Weber, Eugene Richter, Fritz Erhardt, 
William Lofink, Dorothea Paulus and Frederick Phil- 
lips. Christian T. Martin and Paul Lemmle were in 
charge.——-Ruth Barrett is organist of the Christian 
Science Church, The Senior Major Keys of the Har- 
monic Circle of the Academy of the Holy Names are 
Cecelia Silberman, Frances Cantwell, Helen Bookheim, 
l’va Seigel, Mae Donehue, Elizabeth Kelly, Catherine 
tenson, Catherine Guilfoyle, Helen MacHarg, Angeline 
Russo and Harriet Crannell.——Mrs. Charles S. Whit- 
man has generously offered the use of the Executive 
Mansion to the Half Hour Practice Club, Laura Spen- 
cer Townsend, president, for a concert to be given in 
January for the benefit of the Red Cross. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore:Symphony Orchestra 
gave its second concert of the season at the Lyric. The 
fifth symphony of Tschaikowsky was presented. In the 
valse and finale Director Gustav Straube brought out the 
full beauty of the composition. Irma Seydel played the 
Saint-Saens violin concerto in B minor very delightfully 
and* was recalled several times. The final number, the 
second Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt, was played with a 
fire and abandon that was contagious. The national an- 
them was played at the close of the program.——The first 
concert of the Baltimore String Quartet took place at 
Peabody Institute Art Gallery. These concerts form one 
of the most enjoyable features of the season, and afford 
music lovers and students an opportunity to hear a form 
of the art which is fast disappearing from the American 
concert stage. The noteworthy feature of the evening was 
the initial performance of a sonata for piano and violin 
by Gustav Strube, the gifted director of the Baltimore 
Orchestra. J. C. van Hulsteyn played the violin part, and 
George F. Boyle the piano. The first movement, andante 
cantabile, is rich in melody of a flowing and sensuous type, 
rather simply harmonized; the ensemble pleasing at the 
first hearing. Follows a romance, of a delicately mourn- 
ful cast. The third and last movement is a theme with 
variations ; the theme of a sprightly character, embroidered 
with an infinite number of delicate traceries by the piano. 
The harmonies in this last movement are more complex, 
and both parts are highly intricate. Mr. Boyle’s clean tech- 
nic was enjoyable, but he played rather too heavily for 
the fine tone of Mr. van Hulsteyn. The work as a whole, 
however, was replete with interest, and will bear speedy 
repetition. The other numbers were a lovely G major 
quartet of Mozart, and a quartet by Faure for violin, 
viola, cello and piano——Recitals were given at Albaugh’s 
by Jules Falk, violinist, assisted by Gertrude Arnold, con- 
tralto, and Mindel Ehrlich, pianist-——The Harmonic So- 
ciety of Baltimore gave its first concert November 21. 
Anna G. Baugher, contralto, and Max Rosenstein, violinist, 
were the soloists. Miss Baugher scored what must have 
been one of the most gratifying successes of her career, 
and received a re-engagement on the spot. Her first num- 
ber was the “O don fatale” aria from “Don Carlos,” with 
orchestral accompaniment, which made an effective back- 
ground for the smooth and velvety quality of her voice. 
Her second group consisted of three songs, “The Little 
Damozel” of Novello, Strauss’ “Zueigung” and “Hay- 
fields and Butterflies” by Del Riego; this last being re- 
ceived with such acclaim that the singer repeated it. _Mr. 
Rosenstein is a artist whose playing is always meritorious. 
He played the romance from the second violin concerto 
of Wieniawski, “The Wren” by Hammerbacher, “Can- 
zonette” by d’Ambrosio. and MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose.” The chorus, under John A. Klein, sang with a 
purity and vigor of tone that are surprising when one 
considers the fact that most of the younger men of the 
organization have gone to the front. 

Birmingham, Ala—The Sunday evening musicales at 
the Tutwiler continue in popularity, Wiegand’s aug- 
mented orchestra furnishing a series of varied and in- 
teresting programs.——Dr. Melvin Trotter, the divine 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., accompanied by his quartet, 
“the American Four” was in Birmingham for one serv- 
ice at the First Methodist Church. Dr. Trotter is mak- 
ing a tour of all the army camps. His quartet sang 
with musical ability and inspiration———The Birming- 
ham Music Study Club board held an important busi- 
ness session on last Friday, at which time they moved 
to adopt a ward in‘the base hospital in Camp McClel- 
lan, Anniston. Each week two members of the Bir- 
mingham club will go over to sing or play to the boys; 
Wednesday is to be “Birmingham Day” at the base 
hospital, Those who are not able to go in person are 
requested to send victrolas, sheet music, pianola rec- 
ords, etc., to help the good work along.——Marie Kern- 
Mullen, who left Birmingham last summer for a con- 
cert tour of the West and Middle West, is having much 
success, Sophia Stephall, dramatic soprano, is accom- 
panying Mrs. Kern-Mullen. They have just completed 
a series of fifteen concerts through Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and North Dakota.——An attractive program on 
“Early Forms of Instrumental Music” was presented 
by the Music Study Club at Cable Hall. Those who 
participated were Fannie Mae Pointer, Mrs. Charles 
A. Brown; the club quartet, first violin, Mrs. W. B. 
Picard; second violin, C. R. Klenk; cello, Edward 


Roach; piano, Fannie Mae Pointer; Bettie Rosalind 
Gilmore, harpist; Mrs. J. O. Beggs, Edgell Adams. 
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Slope” page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Notable among recent musical 
events was the program given before the Chattanooga 
Music Club by Mrs, O. P. Darwin, pianist; J. Victor 
Golibart, baritone, and Harold Cadek, cellist. Mrs. 
Darwin, who is a sister of Burton Thatcher, the Chi- 
cago tenor, strongly attested the family genius in her 
fine interpretation of MacDowell and Debussy num- 
bers. J. Victor Golibart, accompanied by August 
Schmidt, gave two attractive groups, among which 
was Burleigh’s “Deep River,” sung here recently by 
Oscar Seagle before his home audience, and by Mar- 
garet Wilson. Harold Cadek, accompanied by Lillian 
Cadek, gave several well selected cello numbers, among 
which was an Indian descriptive of much merit. Mas- 
ter Cadek is still very young, but seems on the road to 
success,——Birmingham Music Study Club sent Eliza- 
beth Cunningham, soprano, formerly with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Edgell Adams, pianist, and 
Mrs. Robert Newman, accompanist, to Chattanooga 
recently as a “return” for the concert given in the 
former place earlier in the fall by the Cadek String 
Quartet. They were greeted by a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. Miss Cunningham’s most dramatic 
number was “Maliella’s Song,” from “The Jewels of 
the Madonna.” Miss Adams gave a Chopin sonata and 
a group which included Debussy and Saint-Saéns num- 
bers.——Nona McAdoo Foster, sister of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, came down from Knoxville recently, 
bringing her protégé and newly adopted son, Angelo 
Foster, an Italian boy, whose wonderful voice she is 
having carefully cultivated. Mrs. Foster, who resides 
in Paris and New York, has had the boy, who is now 
past twenty-one, since he was thirteen years old. She 
“discovered” him while traveling in Italy and resolved 
to assist him. Angelo is manifestly making good. At 
a musicale given by Mrs. John Lamar Meek, Tennessee 
State president of the Federation of Music Clubs, who 
was a schoolmate of Mrs. Foster, he quite captivated 
the large assemblage of music loving guests-——The 
general convention of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy has come and gone, and with it several 
notable local musical happenings. August Schmidt's 
chorus of trained voices gave the waltz song from 
“Faust” at one of the sessions, and at another, Eloise 
Baylor, formerly soprano of the opera house at Bar- 
men, Germany, one of Chattanooga’s sweetest colora- 
tura singers, accompanied by Roy Lamont Smith, sang. 
Mary Ward Hatcher gave a lovely rendition of a bird 
song, accompanied by August Schmidt. An attractive 
program number was given by Josef O. Cadek, violin- 
ist; Lillian Cadek, pianist, and Harold Cadek, cellist. 

Marcus Meeks, of Atlanta, now a member of the 

Reserve Officers’ Training Camp, who surprised Ca- 
ruso by singing one of the former’s most important 
numbers impromptu, with Scotti, following a program 
at the Atlanta Opera Festival, was heard at the com- 
munity concert conducted by Geoffrey O’Hara, military 
chorister, at the Y. M. C. A. at Fort Ogelthorpe. 
Community singing is now the order of each Sunday 
afternoon in Chattanooga, It is conducted by Geoffrey 
O’Hara in the court house auditorium. The next con- 
cert under the auspices of the Music Club will be given 
by Burton Thatcher early in December, 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
_ Dallas, Tex.—Margaret Woodrow Wilson appeared 
in concert in Dallas November 17, in the interest of 
war relief, and was greeted by an audience that packed 
the City Temple. She was enthusiastically received, 
the people rising en masse at her entrance and paying 
a pretty compliment to “the daughter of our Presi- 
dent.” However, Miss Wilson does not wish to appear 
before the public merely as a daughter of the White 
House, but strictly on her merits as a singer, for she 
says, “I have worked so hard in my profession, and have 
devoted more time to my singing than to anything else 
in life.” With the exception of one French group, the 
program was given in English. Her easy, gracious 
manner won favor with her audience, and each number 
was enthusiastically applauded. She was very liberal 
with encores, and at the close of the program she sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” which brought a storm of 
cheers from the listeners. Miss Wilson’s accompanist, 
Mrs, Ross David, contributed one group to the pro- 
gram. She was compelled to respond to an encore. 
The artists received many beautiful flowers. An in- 
formal reception was given in the parlors of the Temple 
at the close of the program. The Mozart Choral Club 
directed by Earle D. Behrends, presented Anna Case 
in concert ai the Fair Park Coliseum, November 
23, and the music lovers of Dallas showed their ap- 
proval of the artist’s beautiful voice by hearty applause. 
[he program scheduled Miss Case for an even dozen 
songs, but the audience demanded that the number be 
doubled, not less than that many encores being called 
for, and the artist graciously responded. At one time 
Miss Case sang F above high C. Her program dis- 
played a voice of rare sweetness and beauty of tone. 
Miss Case not only sang to Dallas music lovers, but 
she sang with them. When she asked her audience to 
join with her in the encore, “Glory, Glory, Hallelujah,” 
a sympathetic cordiality was established, and the large 
auditorium thundered with the rhythm of a thousand 
voices, led by Miss Case’s golden soprano. In one of 
her encores the artist complimented her accompanist, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, by singing “Will-o'-the-Wisp,” 
one of his compositions. At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, Miss Case was compelled to respond to a double 
encore, and as a closing number she again asked the 
audience to sing with her “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
which was sung with enthusiasm. The several selec- 
tions on the program rendered by the Mozart Choral 
Club and Orchestra were well received.—The first 
concert of a series to be given by the Dallas Male 
Chorus was held at the Dallas Opera House, November 
26, with Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian violinist, as the 
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artist. From his opening number until the completion 
of his fourth encore after the conclusion of his formal 
program, he was greeted with clamorous enthusiasm. 
Each number was received with marked applause. Sam- 
uel Chotzinoff was Zimbalist’s accompanist. The Dal- 
las Male Chorus rendered several selections on the 


program. The numbers were heartily applauded and 
encores were demanded. The chorus is directed by 
David L. Ormesher. Albert Victor Young was accom- 


panist for the chorus ——Harriet Bacon MacDonald, of 
Chicago, normal teacher of the Dunning System of Im- 
proved Music Study for Beginners. has been holding a 
teachers’ training class in Dallas the past month. Dal- 
las and Texas are reluctant to relinquish their claim on 
this musician, and still feel that they have a hold on 
her, even though she has taken up her abode in Chi- 
cago. 

Denton, Texas.—Denton is rapidly becoming a musi- 
cal center in Texas by reason of the several thousand 
students of colleges here, in addition to the many mu- 
sically inclined citizens. Among the artists who are 
booked for appearances here this season are Anna Case, 
Evan Williams, Louise Homer, Efrem Zimbalist, and 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra is also to be heard. 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Colo.—(See letter on “Music on the 
Slope” page.) 

Dubuque, Iowa.—A most delightful program 
given on Tuesday evening, November 20, when Prof. 
and Mrs. Franz Otto presented the Cherniavsky Trio 
in recital. The Arensky trio in D minor opened the 
program, which included the Golterman concerto in A 
minor for cello, played by Mischel Cherniavsky; piano 
solos by Chopin, performed by Jan Cherniavsky, and 
the Ernst concerto in F sharp major for viglin in which 
Leo Cherniavsky was heard. Trios by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Boisdeffre and Dvorak, arranged by these tal- 
ented brothers, made up the final group. The splendid 
art of each member of the Trio won at once the appro- 
bation of the auditors, and made every one anxious for 
a return visit. -Artists to appear in the People’s All 
Star course are ‘Arthur Shattuck and Margaret Brannan, 
December 7; Arthur Middleton and Ada Campbell, Feb- 
ruary 14, and Frances meres with an operatic star to 
be announced later, May 2 

Gunnison, Colo.—Pearl HL Williams, soprano; Bertha 
Kribben, violinist, and Edwyl Redding, pianist, gave a 
recital before an appreciative audience. The composers 


Pacific 


was 


represented on the program were Hubay, Verdi, Rach- 
maninoff, MacDowell, Kreisler, D’Ambrosio, Delibes, 
Rabey, Coleridge-Taylor, Liszt, Wieniawski Dvorak, 


Charles E. Horn and Frank La Forge. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—On Monday evening, November 109, 

Samuel A. Baldwin gave an organ recital on the rebuilt 
and enlarged Moller organ in St. Stephen's Episcopal 
Church. A very large audience attended. The chief num- 
bers on the program included “Finlandia,” Sibelius; adagio 
from sixth symphony, Widor; tocatta in F major, Bach; 
prelude to “Parsifal,” Wagner, and tocatta from fifth sym- 
phony, Widor. Smaller numbers, some hy American com- 
posers, others by Grieg, and a small group from the Rus- 
sian school, lent contrast and interest to the program. 
On Saturday afternoon, November 24, the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, with 
Ethel Leginska, pianist, as the assisting artist, gave a pro- 
gram which included Goldmark’s symphony “A Ruskin 
Wedding,” “Moliy on the Shore.” Grainger, and a 
Strauss waltz, “Roses from the South.” Mr. Dam- 
rosch, in a happy and interesting manner, described the 
symphony and played on the piano the various themes 
from the different movements. Mme. Leginska played 
the “Hungarian” fantasie, Liszt. She received a tre- 
mendous reception and many recalls after her playing, 
responding with Chopin’s “Polonaise Militaire.” 

Kansas City, Mo.—On Friday evening, November 23, 
an interesting program was offered at the Rosedale 
High School, under the direction of Effie Levering, 
pianist. Those who participated were Blanche Jordan, 
Marie Stuteville, Beatrice Cole, Effie Levering, pianists; 
William A. Topliker and Mary Bradley, violinists, Miss 
Bradley being a pupil of Mr. Topliker. 

La Jolla, Cal.—(See letter on “Music 
Slope” page.) 

Lancaster, Pa.—Frances Alda, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, assisted by Frank La Forge, 
pianist, gave the first of a series of concerts at the 
Martin Auditorium, Tuesday evening, November 20, 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. Star Course. 
The gifted soprano gave the utmost enjoyment to a 
discriminating audience which applauded her work en- 
thusiastically———An interesting program was presented 
on Thursday evening, November 15, by Thurlow Lieur- 
ance, who is an authority on American Indian music. 
——Frances Fairlamb Harkness, pianist, pupil and as- 
sistant of Dr. William A. Wolf, assisted by Leo B. 
Reed, tenor, will give a recital at the Iris Club, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 15. The program includes 


on the Pacific 


the MacDowell sonata No. 4. second nocturne, op. 2, 
“Les deux Alouettes,” op. 2, No. 1, concert etude for 


left hand alone by Leschetizky, the Chopin valse in C 
sharp minor, and songs by Turvey, Lohr, Huhn, and 
Metcalf. 

Lincoln, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the Pa- 
cific Slope” page.) 

Montgomery, Ala.—The special musical services at 
the Montgomery churches continue to present beauti- 
ful and effective programs for the interest of the vis- 
itors from Camp Sheridan. Those who have been heard 
include William Columbo; Mrs. George Lynch, so- 
prano; Mrs. C. Guy Smith, contralto; J. W. Conyers, 
bass; C. Guy Smith, tenor; Alonzo Meek, organist.—— 
A trio of singers from the 112th Ammunition Train, 
Camp Sheridan, Messrs. Berry, Hopkins and Curry, 
have been adding materially to the delightful musicales 
given from time to time by the different younger social 
organizations of the city. 

Miami, Fla.—On November 20, the program at the 
Woman’s Club included an interesting talk concerning 


MUSICAL COURIER 


voice culture, by Leona Dreisbach; ballade in A flat 
(Chopin), ‘ ‘Rustle of Spring” (Sinding), Locke T. High- 
leyman; Estudiantina (Lacombe), Ladies’ Quintet; Mrs. 
George Bolles, Mrs. Frank Keene, Mrs. John Graham, 


Mrs. Richard Maxwell, Mrs. Charles Hill; Spanish 
Dance, aesthetic, “The Dawn of Love,” Lucile Clark; 
“La Spagnola” (Di Chiara), Ladies’ Quintet. —dOn No- 


vember 21 Circle No. 5 of the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
the White Temple met at the residence of Mrs. George 
O’Kell. The music included vocal solos by Mrs. Hicks 
Allan and Robert Zoll, recitations by Marie Gibson and 
T. L. Benedict. The silver offering was sent to Jack- 
sonville for the benefit of the Orphans’ Home. -On 
November 23 the Miami Troubadours gave a recital in 
the Central School auditorium be fore a capacity audi- 
ence. Every one who wore Uncle Sam’s uniform was 
invited cordially to attend the concert. The invitation 
included also Civil War veterans, and special seats were 
reserved for them. The program included numbers by 
Wilson, Randegger, Nevin, Pache, Leoncavallo, Camp- 
bell-Tipton, Strauss, Protheroe, Verdi, Strauss, Sullivan. 

——Several thousand people assembled in the Royal 
Palm Park, November 25, to hear the first program by 
Arthur Pryor’s Band. The formal dedicatory recital 
of the new organ of the Presbyterian Church attracted 
an unusually large audience. The musical numbers in- 
cluded compositions by Hollins, Grieg, Brewer, Guil- 
mant, Collaerts, Mendelssohn, Wheeldon, Clarence 
Dickinson. 

Middletown, Conn.—The Middlesex Musical Associa- 
tion offers an unusually attractive program this season. 
December 6, Leopold Godowsky is to present an inter- 
esting program; January 29, the New York Philhar- 
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monic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, with Ade- 
laide Fischer, soprano, as soloist, will be heard; Febru- 
ary 25 is the date of Florence Hinkle’s recital, and on 
April 4, Evan Williams, tenor, will complete the series 
Each of these attractions is well and favorably known 
throughout the music world, and the city can congratu- 
late itself upon the excellence of its musical offerings. 
Montreal.—The Dubois String Quartet opened the 
season auspicuously with a classical program. The 
sonata for cello and piano by Mendelssohn was speci- 
ally well rendered by Louise de Sola and Mr. Dubois, 
and Mr. Chamberlain added to his reputation in the Bee- 
thoven number.——The staff of McGill Conservatory of 
Music gave a successful concert in the Victoria Hall. 
Much interest attached to the first appearance of Hugh 
Jackson, who possseses a pure tenor voice of appealing 


quality. The violin concerto (Mendelssohn) was one 
of the features of the concert in which Mr. Brant was 
heard to advantage.——Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and 


Nicholas Schuker, pianist, gave an excellent concert in 
Windsor Hall before a crowded audience. Both artists 
were loudly applauded for an interesting program.— 


Emilio de Gogorza received an enthusiastic welcome 
from a capacity audience, whom he delighted with 
melodies, singing during the evening eighteen songs 


without any sign of fatigue. He had a sympathetic 
accompanist in Helen M. Winslow. Grace Kerns and 
Merlin Davies gave a successful benefit concert for patri- 
otic purposes, which was largely attended. The Bos- 


57 


ton Opera Company paid a three days’ visit and gave 
enjoyable presentations of “Madam Butterfly” and “Rig- 
oletto” under the baton of Agide Jacchia. Tamaki 
Miura and Pavloska were probably the most successful 
artists. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Of special interest in musical 


circles was the announcement made by Fanny Skolnik 
of the marriage of her daughter, Eugenia, to Alfred 
Price Quinn, which took place on Wednesday, Novem- 


ber 28. Mr. and Mrs. Quinn will live in Oklahoma City 
Omaha, Neb.—-(See letter on another page.) 
Philadelphia, Pa.— (See letter on another page.) 


Portland, Ore.—(See letter on “Music on the Pacific 
Slope” page.) 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Tamara Lubimova, the Rus 
sian pianist, who made her American debut with the 


Russian Symphony Orchestra, Vassar College a 
delightful recital of Russian music on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 21. The orchestral part of the 
new Liapounoff concerto was played by a second piano 
Mme. Lubimova’s interpretation of this. concerto and 
her exquisite handling of the tiny Liadoff “Music Box” 
and the Scriabin “Poem” created enthusiasm in the un- 
usually large audience. 

Ruskin, Tenn.—On Thursday evening, November 22, 
a faculty recital was held in the auditorium of the Rus- 
kin-Cave College Conservatory Those who partici 
pated in a thoroughly enjoyable program were Will 
Utermoehlen, organist, pianist and violinist; Kate Reese, 
reader; Lois Schaub, pianist, and Ellender Wilkes, so 
prano and accompanist. Among the composers repre 
sented were Nevin, Chopin, d’Hardelot, Rudolf Friml, 
Liebling, Brahms, Rossini. R. FE. Smith is president of 
the conservatory and R. J. Kelly, vice-president. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on “Music on the 


gave 


Pacific Slope” page.) 
Sioux City, Iowa.—The Sioux City Woman’s Club 
presented the Zoellner String Quartet in recital on 


Saturday afternoon, November 24. An enthusiasti 
audience testified to its delight at the excellent program 
given, which consisted of the Haydn quartet, op. 74, 
No. 1; two sketches by Eugene Goossons, two move 
ments from the Edward Naprawnik quartet, op. 28, and 
the Dvorak, quartet, op. 96, familiarly known as the 
American quartet. This was the fifth appearance in 


this city of this organization, and from all reports it 
was the program most thoroughly enjoyed by every 
one 


Toronto, Canada.—On November 7, the Belgian vio 
linist Ysaye appeared in Massey Hall, with the 
ince of Victoria Boshko. pianist His program con 
sisted of a suite for violin and piano by Geminiani, 
sonata, op. 47 (“Kreutzer”), Beethoven; concerto in 
D minor by Wieniawski, and several miscellaneous 
pieces. Miss Boshko made a most admirable 
as she gave well judged support in the dualistic music 
and in the accompaniments. She also gave pleasure in 
her solos, which consisted of Rubinstein’s barcarolle in 
A minor, and Liszt’s second Hungarian rhapsody. In 
these pieces, with a couple of encores, she disclosed 
fine solo talent, and a real interesting style. Viggo 
Kihl, Danish pianist, of the faculty of the Toronto Con 
servatory of Music, gave his annual recital in the 
servatory. He presented very interesting program, 
containing the Bach “Ttalian” concerto, Brahms’ varia- 
tions on a theme by Handel, a group of Chopin com- 
positions, and pieces by Albeniz, Liszt, Moszkowski and 
Glazounoff-Blumenfeld. Mr. Kihl is a scholarly pian- 
ist, and plays with clearness and considerable brilliancy 
His readings are thoughtful and unquestionably sincere 

The Hambourg Concert Society, comprising 
Hambourg, cellist; George Vignetti, violinist, and Aus 
tin Conradi, pianist, gave the first of a series of five 
concerts here, and delighted a large audience. Their 
numbers were Saint-Saéns’ most interesting trio in F 
major, four piano solos, Valentini’s little known cello 
suite in E major, Grieg’s second violin and piano sonata 
in G minor. The receipts were given to the Red Cross. 

Toronto experienced a great loss in the death of the 
dean of Canadian musicians, Dr. Frederic H. Torring 


assist- 


associate, 


con 


soris 


ton, who died in the early morning of November 20 
Dr. Torrington, whose health has been declining for 
the past few months, had done an almost incalculable 


amount of work in bringing before the public the great 
compositions of the world, chiefly through the medium 
of the Toronto Philharmonic Society, of which he was 
the conductor for very many years, and through his 
ceaseless activities as organist and choirmaster of the 
Metropolitan Church, and teacher of piano and voice 
His influence was wide and far reaching. His kindly 
geniality, his seriousness and sincerity, and his willing 
ness to assist in every good work, and to help any strug 
gling musician who came to him for assistance, will 
ever be remembered. The musicians of Canada, and in 
Toronto particularly, will feel his death as a great per- 
sonal loss. 

Worcester, Mass.—Florence Desplaines, pianist, made 
her debut in recital in the ballroom of the Bancroft Ho- 
tel, sharing a program with Dr. A. J. Harpin, Worces 
ter’s popular basso. Miss Desplaines proved herself to 
he endowed with much ability, pleasing in numbers by 
Sibelius, MacDowell and Liszt. Dr. Harpin’s numbers 
included Tschaikowsky’s “Pilgrim Song,” Bemberg’s 
“Soupir,” Goublier’s “L’Angelus de la mer,” Sanderson's 
“Friend o’ Mine,” Roberts’ “The Wind Song,” and “It’s 
Up to a Man,” by Squire. Music lovers from Spring 
field and Chicago helped to swell the throng of Worces 
ter musicians who were present 


Mary Greene-Payson Here 

Mrs. Clifford Payson (Mary Greene-Payson), the San 
Diego composer, spent several davs in New York last week 
en route from Boston to her California home. Mrs. Pay 
son, whose songs are coming into vogue, disposed of four 
new ones to the White-Smith Company during her stay in 
the East. 


















































































MUSICAL COURIER 


rHE DAMON AND PYTHIAS OF BARITONES. 


Rakla the Russian (seated), and Riceardo Stracciari, the Italian, the two principal baritones of the Chicago Opera Asso 


icknamed the modern Damon and Pythias by their associates, for they are almost inseparable, their friendship 
eting in Russia, some years ago. Both are college men—the one a graduate of Petrograd University, and the 
the Bologna Institute The fate that brought them together in Chicago has decreed that one appear in roles of villains, 
M Scarpia and the like, while the other portrays the sufferings of Rigoletto or the good-natured humor of 


Figaro in “The Barber of Seville.” 





Concert Swells German Polyclinic Fund to necessitate a detailed account at this time. She gave 


numbers by Mendelssohn, Schubert, Agghazy, Chopin and 
Liszt, but it was the etude and the nocturne by Chopin 
that went the best with her hearers, no doubt because of 
her beautiful understanding of that school. She was re- 
called several times. 


\n exceptional program was presented by well known 
irtists at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Tuesday 
November 27, for the benefit of the German 


Polvelinic. Hospital of this city. The grand ballroom was sa ; 

rowded with a most appreciative audience Frida Bennéche was the soprano of the afternoon, and 
rhe Elsa Fischer String Quartet opened with “The although suffering from throat trouble, which several days 
tar Spaneled Banner.” which was followed by their ex- later necessitated an operation, fulfilled her duty by ren- 
llent playing of an andantino (Bruno Oscar Klein) and | dering the difficult “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto” ; 
canzonetta (Victor Herbert). Later they gave more “S’ Gretel” (Pfitzner), and “Spring’s Awakening.” While 


isure with Bizet’s adagietto and Razek’s charming her singing showed that she was not at her best, neverthe- 
less she gave evidence of the lovely, rich tones that are 
hers when she is in normal form. She was greatly ap- 
plauded and presented with a bouquet, as was Mme. Méro. 


er 
Butterfly This quartet’s work is artistic and a valuable 
iddition to any program 

ge Reimherr, the young tenor whose New York re- 
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BAKLANOFF AND STRACCIARI 
MODERN “DAMON AND PYTHIAS” 





One of the “human interest” features of the present 
operatic season in Chicago is the friendship of the two 
great baritones, whom Director Campanini_ has succeeded 
in capturing for his own—George Baklanofi and Riccardo 
Stracciari. 

It is almost proverbial to refer to the jealousy of one 
singer for another’s achievements, and while there are 
some true friendships between a tenor and a baritone, or 
a bass, or between a soprano and a contralto, the history 
pages are almost clean of any record of intimacy between 
a tenor and a tenor, or a baritone and a baritone, particu- 
larly if both happen to be of great renown. The basses 
seem to be less given to prejudice toward the possessors 
of voices of their own kind. 

Ask Baklanoff about Stracciari, and his glowing account 
of the latter would do honor to any press agent. Ask 
Stracciari about Baklanoff, and you will get a description 
that would make the latter modestly blush. Join them in 
a conversation if you are one of the privileged ones, and 
you will get frank opinions of each other’s work that 
would do honor to any critic. 

Both are what is commonly styled gentlemen; both are 
interested in literature and art beyond their own; both 
have traveled the world over, and both are what is best 
described as thoroughly boyish—ready for a prank, for a 
joke, for anything that means wholesome fun. 

It is due to the magic of Director Campanini’s show- 
manship that Baklanoff and Stracciari do not court any 
comparison, since the first is to appear as Mephistopheles, 
Scarpia, etc., while the other is assigned roles like Rigo- 
letto and Figaro. Not that either could not step into the 
other’s shoes should necessity so demand, but for the 
present, as they laughingly declare, Baklanoff must con- 
fine himself to deep-dyed villains, while Stracciari 
lelineates “operatic sufferers” and “happy-go-lucky bar- 
pers,” to use his own words. 

Ask either in the confidence of a téte-a-tete what crit- 
icism he fears most of his performance, and he _ will 
answer, as the case may be—Baklanoff’s or Stracciari’s. 
Ask either whose advice he values most, and the reply will 
be the same. And if by chance you hear their voices 
raised in heated argument, do not rush up fearing a 
violent discussion—they are but exchanging friendly opin- 
ions and are carried away by their enthusiasm for each 
other. 

Damon and Pythias they are called by the other mem- 
bers of the Chicago Company, but whatever joking their 
friendship provokes is perpetrated very discreetly for both 
are six-footers. Not that either one has ever been known 
ta resent a joke, or to use his strength in any other way 
save in carrying a prima donna, in a role like Gilda, off 
the stage; but as one of the other singers put it, “I'll say 
anything i please to Stracciari or to Baklanoff and will 
get away with it, but I’d hate to have either one feel 
insulted for the sake of the other.” 

Another coincidence 1s that both are tireless walkers, 
and neither rain, nor sleet, nor snow, even of the Chicago 
brand, holds any terrors for them. While other singers 
cuddle themselves up near radiators or gaze wistfully at 
the slushy pavement, these two defy the elements, and 
walk, and walk, and walk. 

“That is the only time they are silent when together,” 
tells a mutual friend of theirs, “for, after all, wind and 
sleet do not care whose throat they attack; but I imagine 
that after marching for an hour or two they must be near 
the bursting point, for they can hardly wait to get inside 
the hotel before they are at it hammer and tongs. Both 
told me that the advice they give each other is of immeas- 
urable value to them, and that many of the roles for 
which they have become famous have been the result of 
mutual help.” 


H. E. van Surdam an Officer 


H. E. van Surdam, the tenor and conductor who, the 
moment this country declared war, joined the army, has 
been made a second lieutenant after a period of intensive 
training at Plattsburg, N. Y., and is to be stationed, 
beginning next week, at the Kelley Field for Aviators 
near San Antonio, Texas. Lieutenant van Surdam is one 
of the very few musicians to receive a commission in the 
army. Last week he went from Plattsburg to Montreal, 
where he appeared at a concert before a vast audience, and 
scored a ringing success. 
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ital was one of the recent successes of the new season, 
isplaved his splendid rich, clear voice in two songs by Th 
I. Haile and Schumann's ever popular “Widmung.” Be ° 















des these he sang Cecil Forsyth’s “Oh, Red Is the English Hi 
: Ls 2 -. ouse of 
ys For a Dream's Sake” (Walter Kramer) and “Nip 
Sword Song” (Fay Foster). He was generously Taylor 


ed for work that well merited the audience’s hearty 


la Méré’s playing was the cause of considerable * 
Her ability as a concert artist is too well known 


~LONCY SCHOOL &==... 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


















| Carl Bernthaler 


Assistant Conductor Pittsburgh 
Orchestra, 1908-1909 


Conductor Pittsburgh Symphony, 1910 


Conductor Cincinnati Sammer 
Orchestra, 1911 


Eight Seasons Conductor Pittsburgh 
Festival Orchestra 
Address 


Care Pitt Theatre, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ro i BROADWAY, 32D STREET 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping 


facing street southern exposure, l 







Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50, 
The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate. 


NEW YORK 


or Business. 


157 Pleasant Rooms, 
with Private Bath, 
$2.50 PER DAY 


257 Excellent Rooms 
with Private Bath, 


$3.00 PER DAY 
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* The Most Valuable Piano in S uitill 
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Bush & Lane 


HOLLAND, 
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WING 


WING & SON, 


A musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 








Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 





Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 


Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixoa, 
Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Le agg, ao 
Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, 


Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller 
Srecia Operatic Tratnine (Inctuptne Action). 


BOBDOwa 
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Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 

Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 

quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





























CH. LAGOURGUE ‘e:sstsissss" 
LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 


616 Michigan Ave., Chicago Send for particulars. 


© FLETCHER-COPP 


Lecturer on inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 
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™ 31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 
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Musical Psycho-Pedagogy sinus 


a Sensation among teachers and artists 


Creating 
id THE MUSICAL EDUCATION FLBLISHING CO 
$1.15 Postpaid. New Surrenn BuILoING” DeCATon Ma 


ESTHER HARRIS, Pres. 
All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, etc 
Free Catalog. 1416 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


THE LISZT PIANO SCHOOL, Inc. 


CLEVELAND, Oni0, 








Hermann 0.C. Kortuever, Founder and Director 


Complete corps of assistant Professors and 
Teachers. All grades from Kindergarten 
to the finished Piano Virtuoso and Artist. 
Office, 208 Vickers 

Euclid Avenue. 
Bell Phone, Rosedale 4821. 


E ranbery Piano Schoo 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director. 
Teachers 


Director's Building, 6523 


Training Courses for 
Artistic Piano Playing 

—Tue Fae_ten System 
BOOKLETS——CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


and 


Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Practical 

















THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
COACHING SCHOOL 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 

Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 

510 Cable Bldg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Maurits Leefson, President PHILADELPHIA PA, 


Ganapol School 


All branches taught 
UF MUSICAL ART 4! branches taught 
Detroit, Mich. 








Doris L. Ganapol, Director 


Harmony lectures, 
~— reading. 


advantage to students 
ensemble playing, vocal 
SEND FOR CATALOG 

TERMS $10 UP PER ‘QUARTER 


RALFE ray sy STERNER, Director 
T THE BEAUFORT 
VIG OR HARRIS ‘Tel i ; Co mbes 
53 Columbus 
Address 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 

The Indi olis 

940 MIDDLE DRIVE, WOODRUFF PLACE 

Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, 


Central Park wes. Cor. 95th S Tel. 679 Riverside 
1425 Broadway, New York 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
226 West 78th St., N. Y. 
Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors 
Directors: Cart Hein, AuGust FRAEMCKE. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 


rmitory tor ‘sut-ote town students 
Met. Opera House Building 
Telephone 4789 Schayler 
Thirty-second Season Opens September 10, 1917. Illustrated Catalog sent free 
Kimpatt Hart, Carcaco, Itt. 
a ee 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 
306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free 
professors. 
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LL CONS ete of MUSIC. 
YEAR CLARA BAUR, Fo 


Conducted according to methods of most pri 
European conservatories 


Elocution- MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 








undress 





51ST 
gressive 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work De partment of Opera Ideal location and rest 
lence department with superior equipment 

Students may enter at any time 


and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, 


a Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Obis 


Directress 














REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 


how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, fram 
thy perfection of ope 

fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizaicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real planissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — “A n Artist's 
Touch’’—which I_ wil) 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin 
aang bo world famous 

rtists who use REIN- 

DAHL VIOLINS. 





Reindabl Grand Model, $250 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts open 


KNUTE REINDAHL, Menon Drive. R.F-D.. o's 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





MURPHY 


TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements avply tc 
The WOLF SOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street. New York 


= AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, 


Complete Courses in 
Theoretical and Historical Branches 


Public School Music; 


32nd Season, October ist, 1917 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 











Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Moses Boguslawski, Allen Hinckley, John Thomp- 
son, and Francois Boucher. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 











Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 













HAMBURG 






St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Ww Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Srercoms. ) Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 









And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








Hleson & Hormlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS”’ 


The most costly piano in the world 








PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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NICH-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia 
A Leader for 79 Years -:= Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nexe SONMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ssible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SCHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 











ier, 


&& 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Ottices: 


i2th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














